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MR. LECKY ON 


HE merits of Mr. Lecky’s book 

have had the good fortune to 
meet with so general and speedy a 
recognition, that it is unnecessary 
to introduce it to our readers as if 
they were strangers to it. It is, 
indeed, a book which there is a 
great temptation to overpraise, but 
which is far too good to be so dealt 
with. It is written in an excellent 
spirit, with great power of style, 
though perhaps rather diffusely, 
and much learning of a kind which 
few are possessed of. We will give 
a short sketch of its contents, and 
try to discuss a few of the questions 
to which it gives rise. 

It belongs to a class which of late 
years has become both common and 
influential. It is speculation thrown 
into a historical form, but claiming 
to be history and not discussion. 
There are two ways of propagating 
an opinion. You may either assert 
it polemically, setting out with 
admitted principles, and connecting 
the conclusion to be asserted with 
those principles by appropriate evi- 
dence, or you may treat it histori- 
cally. You may show how the 
first germs of it came to be formed, 
under what influences they grew to 
maturity, how it stands related to 
and connected with other opinions 
and with their development, and 
how the opinions which it has 
superseded are connected with 
opinions of an analogous character 
on different subjects which have 
also been given up. 

There can be no doubt that this 
historical process is infinitely better 
fitted for the purposes both of per- 
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suasion and of dissuasion than 
the old direct polemical method. 
Whether it ought to be so is another 
question, and one which we will 
attempt shortly to discuss here- 
after. 

In the meantime we may observe 
that whatever may be the logical 
cogency of arguments arising from 
the history of opinions, there can 
be no doubt that those arguments 
derive their chief force from the 
way in which they act on the sym- 
pathies of those to who1 they are 
addressed. As a matter of fact we 
hold a large proportion of our 
opinions rather on @ prior? than 
on & posteriori grounds. ‘The dif- 
ference between thinking an opinion 
improbable and thinking it false is 
not in practice very great. When 
therefore we are shown that par- 
ticular beliefs, about which we 
might be doubtful, were in fact 
associated in their origin with others 
which we have long ceased to 
entertain, this becomes a powerful 
inducement to give up the beliefs 
as to which we doubted. A man 
who has his doubts, for instance, 
about ecclesiastical miracles, and 
who has thoroughly given up all 
belief in witchcraft, is likely enough 
to cease to believe in either when he 
sees that the same turn of mind 
which led men to accept the one, 
led them also to accept the other. 
There is always a considerable de- 
gree of harmony between the dif- 
ferent parts of our intellectual fur- 
niture. We have a general measure 
of probability produced impercep- 
tibly by our general experience of 
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the course of affairs, and this no 
doubt greatly influences the details 
of our belief upon every sort of 
subject. It is apt to decide what 
sort of things we will admit to proof, 
and what sort of things we will 
reject as incredible on the face of 
them. When we examine the history 
of the opinions of past times, we 
invariably look at them in the light 
of this general measure of proba- 
bility. 

This, in general terms, is the 
reason why we are apt to attach 
so much importance to the history 
of opinions, and to draw from them 
such strong inferences as to the 
truth of the opinions whose history 
is so recorded. It follows that the 
value of the historical argument as 
to any opinion depends upon the 
degree of truth which may be con- 
tained in our general measure of 
probability. The form of every 
such argument must be somewhat 
as follows:—Such and such an 
opinion arose out of such and such 
a state of things; according to our 
general measure of probability, it 
was probably false to such an ex- 
tent. The value of this inference 
depends of course upon the degree 
in which our measure of probability 
approximates to the truth, and this 
is a question very difficult to be 
determined. Still, whatever deduc- 
tions may be made from the logical 
cogency of arguments of this kind, 
there is no room at all for doubt as 
to their pre-eminent persuasiveness 
and interest when properly handled ; 
and it is quite certain that Mr. 
Lecky has handled the particular 
topics which he has selected for 
the subject of his book with remark- 
able skill. 

His general object is to write the 
history of Rationalism. By Rational- 
ism he understands ‘a certain cast 
of thought or bias of reasoning 
which has, during the last three 
centuries, gained a marked ascen- 
dency in Europe” This cast of 
thought ‘ predisposes men, in history 
to attribute all kinds of phenomena 
to natural rather than to miraculous 
causes; in theology, to esteem suc- 
ceeding systems as the expressions 
of the wants and aspirations of that 
religious sentiment which is planted 
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in all men; and in ethics to regard 
as duties only those which con- 
science reveals to be such.’ The 
attempt to give such a history is 
beset by two great difficulties. The 
first is, that it is extremely difficult 
to write the history of anything so 
vague as states of mind and changes 
of opinion. The second is, that as 
opinions are held with very various 
degrees of intensity, such an 
undertaking is continually frus- 
trated by the impossibility of ‘ dis- 
tinguishing between professed and 
realized belief.’ Mr. Lecky truly 
and weightily observes, ‘when an 
opinion that is opposed to the 
age is incapable of modification, and 
is an obstacle to progress, it will at 
last be openly repudiated ; and if it 
is identified with any existing in- 
terests, or associated with some 
eternal truth, its assertion will be 
accompanied by paroxysms of pain- 
ful agitation. But much more fre- 
quently civilization makes opinions 
that are opposed to it simply obso- 
lete. They perish by indifference 
not by controversy. They are rele- 
gated to the dim twilight land that 
surrounds every living faith; the 
land, not of death, but of the shadow 
of death; the land of the unrealized 
and of the inoperative.’ 

Dealing with these difficulties as 
well as he can, Mr. Lecky proceeds 
to illustrate the growth of rational- 
ism as he understands it, by tracing 
the decline of the sense of the mira- 
culous as it appears in the history 
of magic and witchcraft, and in 
the history of ecclesiastical miracles. 
He then proceeds to trace its de- 
velopment in art, in science, and 
in morals, as to which he gives its 
due place to the moral influence of 
the doctrine of eternal punishments. 
He next proceeds to the history of 
persecution, and he then traces out 
in two long and most interesting 
chapters the progress of secular 
modes of thought in politics, and 
the way in which the development 
of commerce contributed to the 
spread of the same spirit. 

Before we describe his specific 
opinions on these points, or discuss 
the special questions which he raises, 
we will offer a few observations on 
the way in which he conceives the 
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general problem which he has pro- 
posed to himself, and on what 
appears to us to be the chief defect 
of his book. It is that the whole 
book ‘ sounds,’ as a lawyer would 
say, in persuasion, not in conviction. 
The conclusion always is, this or 
that opinion is the one which is 
consistent with the sentiments of 
the day. It hardly discusses the 
question how far the sentiment 
of the day is well founded or not, 
and thus it indirectly but power- 
fully pleads in favour of temporary 
inclination as the ultimate test of 
belief, instead of setting up truth 
as the ultimate object and test of 
all thought whatever. 

To quarrel with phraseology, if it 
is mere phraseology, is of course 
idle; but Mr. Lecky’s phraseology 
appears to us to indicate a real 
obscurity of thought. In almost 
every page of his book, from the 
title-page onwards, he discourses of 
rationalism, which as a rule he con- 
trasts with theology. He seems to 
conceive of rationalism and theology 
as different spirits acting in dif- 
ferent spheres, developed accord- 
ing to ‘laws’ (to use the common 
deceptive metaphor) of their own, 
and more or less opposed to, and 
modifying each other. The passage 
quoted above, which defines rational- 
ism as a ‘cast of thought’ or ‘ bias 
of reasoning’ which predisposes 
men to certain ways of thinking, is 
an excellent illustration of a form of 
expression which constantly recurs 
throughout the whole book. 

We think it is to be regretted 
that Mr. Lecky adopted this phrase- 
ology, because it gives the whole 
book an air of mystery, and intro- 
duces needless perplexity into what 
is really a very simple matter. 
When the matter is fully examined, 
there is we think no foundation for 
the sort of distinction which Mr. 
Lecky appears to recognize be- 
tween the different ‘spirits, ‘casts 
of thought,’ or ‘ biases of reasoning,’ 
which he contrasts together. All 
thought is reasoning. There are 
only two ways of reasoning—a right 
Way, and a wrong way, and there 
are only two ‘casts of thought ’— 
true thoughts which do, and false 
thoughts which do not, correspond 
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with the factsgto which they refer 
or are supposed to refer. All our 
thoughts and beliefs on all subjects 
whatever, theological or other, are 
either true or false, and the differ- 
ence between the man who does 
believe (say) in witches, and the 
man who does not, is, that the one 
is right and the other wrong, not 
that the one is a rationalist and the 
other a theologian. 

Mr. Lecky’s great argument 
against this, is, that the same argu- 
ments and the same evidence pro- - 
duce a very different effect on 
different ages, because they set out 
with different measures of proba- 
bility. He says, for instance, that 
the general belief in witchcraft arose 
‘not from accidental circumstances, 
individual eccentricities, or even 
scientific ignorance, but from a pre- 
disposition to see satanic agency in 
life. It grew from, and it reflected, 
the prevailing modes of religious 
thought; and it declined only when 
those modes were weakened or 
destroyed.’ This only puts the 
difficulty one step further off. What 
caused the prevailing mode of re- 
ligious thought to be what it was 
and not something totally different ? 
How came it to be changed or de- 
stroyed? ‘There must have been 
some reason both for its original and 
for its altered form. Twist the 
matter how you will, reason act- 
ing on the information supplied 
to the mind by the senses, me- 
diately or immediately, is the 
sole cause of all our opinions, and 
the only test of truth. If people 
had at one time a predisposition to 
see satanic agency in life which they 
had not at another time, this was 
because reasonings which they after- 
wards had cause to alter, first led 
them to, and afterwards diverted 
them from, that opinion; but the 
whole affair from first to last is a 
matter of reason. It is, no doubt, 
perfectly true that the same argu- 
ments and the same evidence have 
different effects at different times, 
and that different ages have different 
measures of ‘probability; but what 
is probability and what determines 
its measure? The probability of a 
statement is its capacity of being 
proved. Proof is the process of 
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connecting by evidence a specific 
statement with a general statement 
supposed to be true. These general 
statements themselves are derived 
from experience as interpreted and 
generalized by a mind more or less 
well instructed: in other words they 
_are conclusions of reason. 

Mr. Lecky would probably say 
this is very well as a theory, and at 
first sight looks plausible; but it is 
false in fact. People do not form 
their opinions from argument, but 
from what a mere reasoner would 
call prejudice and general senti- 
ment, which grows up to speak of 
itself, and, from time to time, allots 
to reason the province within which 
itis to reign. The reply to this is, 
that what he calls sentiment, the 
measure of probability, and the like, 
is in fact no more than the result of 
imperfect and forgotten reasoning, 
reasoning in which the conclusions 
are remembered whilst the steps by 
which they were reached, and there- 
fore the limitations and restrictions 
under which they are to be received 
as true, have been forgotten. No 
doubt sentiment precedes reason 
and is its foundation. The five 
senses are the channels through 
which the reason gets all its 
materials; but all distinctness, all 
connexion of ideas, all, in a word, 
that certifies us that particular 
thoughts are true and not false is 
the work of the reason. No senti- 
ment can be more universal than 
the sentiment or sensation of sight. 
The assertion that this moves whilst 
that is at rest would seem, if any 
proposition whatever can claim such 
a character, to be a proposition in 
which reason is’ nothing, and sensa- 
tion everything. Yet the proposi- 
tion that the earth moves, and that 
the sun, relatively to the earth and 
other planets, is at rest, has now 
become popular, and part of the 
general measure of probability of 
the European world at least. Why 
is this? Simply because it has been 
shown by arguments, which, though 
not known to every one, are easily 
accessible to every one, that this 
proposition is true. It has been for 
a considerable time before the world. 
It is affirmed with the greatest con- 
fidence by those who profess to have 
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studied the subject. The general 
nature and method of the arguments 
on which it rests are well known, 
though their details are known only 
to a few: and for these reasons it is 
considered to be true. Take away 
these reasons, and the fact that it 
is generally admitted would prove 
nothing at all as to its truth. The 
doctrine that the sun moved whilst 
the earth stood still was held just as 
widely. The doctrine that there 
were and could be no antipodes pre- 
vailed very generally at one time, as 
Mr. Lecky himself has shown. All 
this proves that unless the ground- 
work of the existing measure of pro- 
bability be capable of being stated, 
the mere fact of its existence and of 
its influence on opinion is a matter 
of very little consequence. That an 
opinion is common and popular can 
never under any circumstances 
whatever be more than evidence of 
its truth; and the degree of weight 
which such evidence deserves de- 
pends entirely on the logical sub- 
stratum on which it rests. The 
spirit of the sixteenth century was 
persecuting ; the spirit of the nine- 
teenth century is tolerant; but this 
takes us a very little way. The 
question is, which is right? Ought 
we to fall in with the spirit of the 
age or to oppose and denounce it? 
If nobody under any circumstances 
cau be right in taking the latter 
course, some of the most remarkable 
chapters in the history of the world 
ought never to have been written. 
If some persons under some circum- 
stances ought to do so, who ought 
to do so, and under what circum- 
stances ? 

It is because he does not appear 
to have what he himself would 
call a ‘realizing’ consciousness of 
this, it is because he asserts or 
implies that the whole balance of 
argument and weight of evidence 
goes one way in regard to witch- 
craft and miracles, whilst the cur- 
rent of sentiment runs the other, 
that Mr. Lecky’s book leaves an un- 
satisfactory impression on the mind, 
notwithstanding its many and great 
merits. In order tomake it as power- 
ful as it is interesting, it ought to 
have shown not only what in fact has 
been the course of public sentiment 
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on the subjects to which it refers, 
but what is the theoretical basis of 
that course of sentiment, and how 
far, therefore, the sentiment itself 
is wholesome and one which ought 
to be adopted. If this had been 
thoroughly done, the book would 
have been a work of quite a different 
order of weight and importance. To 
supply the want it would be neces- 
sary to rewrite the book; but we 
may make a few observations on 
some of the points discussed by Mr. 
Lecky, tending to show the sort of 
arguments which may and ought to 
be considered in relation to them. 

Rationalism, Mr. Lecky tells us, 
is the bias of reasoning or cast of 
thought which ‘predisposes men, 
in history, to attribute all kinds of 
phenomena to natural, rather than 
to miraculous causes; in theology, 
to esteem succeeding systems as the 
expressions of the wants of that 
religious sentiment which is planted 
in all men, and in ethics to regard 
as duties only those which con- 
science reveals to be such.’ Itis a 
patent and indisputable truth, that 
these opinions do exercise a great 
influence over the minds of many 
persons; but is there any sort of 
reason for regarding them in the 
light of ultimate and, so to speak, 
absolute truths, beyond the reach 
of: argument, and furnishing in 
themselves a measure of probability 
which is not the result of thought, 
and is not amenable to reason, but 
which itself supplies the ultimate 
groundwork of all our reasoning, 
and assigns to our arguments what- 
ever degree of cogency they may 
possess? It is surely very extra- 
vagant to assign to them such a 
position. Every one of these pro- 
positions is disputable; the second 
and third appear to us to be un- 
true, whilst the first is so loosely 
expressed that it is hard to say 
whether it is true or false. Let 
us shortly consider them in their 
turn. 

The first proposition is, that in 
history the spirit of rationalism 
leads men to attribute all kinds: of 
phenomena to natural, rather than 
to miraculous causes. This propo- 
sition, whether true or false, is 
surely unimportant. What we want 
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to know is, not what the ‘spirit of 
rationalism’ does, but what reason- 
ing shows to be true. The im- 
portant proposition would thus be: 
‘Phenomena ought to be ascribed 
to natural rather than to miracu- 
lous causes.’ Now this proposition 
is one which probably was never 
yet denied even in the darkest of 
the dark ages. ‘To be strange or 
wonderful is, as the word itself 
shows, the very essence of a mira- 
cle. No one ever thought it a 
miracle that iron sinks in water, 
or that a knife cuts; and no one 
ever ascribed to miracle a result 
which it was easy to account for on 
natural principles. For instance, 
if a bigoted crowd of Neapolitan 
peasants were in the act of wor- 
shipping a winking virgin, and 
were suddenly shown the string by 
which the eyes were made to roll, 
their devotion would give way to 
contempt or anger. This can only 
be because they attribute pheno- 
mena rather to natural than to 
miraculous causes, when the phe- 
nomenon is consistent with both. 
They think it more probable that 
the thing which they do actually 
see, causes the motion of the eyes, 
than that there is also an invisible 
saint or angel pulling in the same 
direction at the same time, though 
the fact admits of either explanation. 
This illustration shows that the 
‘spirit of rationalism’ is the same 
in all ages and in all countries. 
Every one, everywhere and always, 
prefers the less wonderful to the 
more wonderful of two explanations 
of the same fact. The real differ- 
ence between age and age consists 
in the different amount of know- 
ledge available for the interpreta- 
tion of facts which they happen to 
possess. We, for instance, ‘are ac- 
quainted with magnetism and elec- 
tricity, and we accordingly explain, 
by the operation of those agents, 
many facts which in other ages 
either went altogether unexplained 
or were referred, it may be, to 
supernatural agents; but in each 
age the process is the same, and it 
is a reasoning process. Here is a 
flash of lightning. How do you 
explain it? I think, says the 
modern philosopher, that it is pro- 
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duced by the collision of two clouds 
which are respectively in a positive 
and negative electrical condition. I 
think, said the ancient Pagan, that 
Jove grasped a flash of fire playing 
near his throne, and hurled it at 
the tree or building which was con- 
sumed by it. The theories no doubt 
differ, and so do the grounds on 
which they were advanced, but each 
alike is a theory, and is reached by 
a process of reasoning, good or bad. 
The difference between the two is 
simply that the one is a case of 
good reasoning, founded on good 
evidence, and the other a case 
of bad reasoning, founded on no 
evidence. ‘To ascribe the difference 
between the two views to the action 
of a vague something called the 
spirit of rationalism, is to use words 
which really have very little mean- 
ing, and to bring into speculation 
by a new door one of those purely 
fictitious beings which it ought to 
be our great object to exorcise and 
finally dispose of. 

If Mr. Lecky’s first proposition 
were delivered from the ambiguity 
and obse “ity which are introduced 
into it h the phrase ‘spirit of 
rationalism,’ it would mean hardly 
nore than this :— Experience, as 
interpreted by reason, constantly 
increases the number of cases in 
which natural causes will account 
for unusual events, and diminishes 
the number of cases in which it is 
necessary for that purpose to resort 
to the hypothesis of miracle. This 
is quite true but it is surely im- 
proper to describe it as a cast of 
thought or a bias of reasoning. It 
is a plain matter of fact. 

The second instance given by 
Mr. Lecky of the operation of the 
spirit of rationalism is, that ‘ in the- 
ology it leads men to esteem suc- 
ceeding systems as the expression 
of the wants of that religious senti- 
ment which is planted in all men.’ 
No doubt a certain number of 
persons who speculate upon the 
natural history of religion in the 
present day, do, as a fact, make a 
very free use of the words ‘ religious 
sentiment; but surely the mere 
fact that such a sentiment exists as 
a distinct element of human nature 
is by no means generally admitted. 
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It is far from being an uncommon 
opinion that what is sometimes called 
the religious sentiment is in reality 
nothing more than a particular ap- 
plication of the common feelings of 
awe, reverence, admiration, and the 
like; and surely it is exceedingly 
rash, to say the least, to say that 
positive religion is nothing more 
than the expression of these senti- 
ments. It is like asserting that 
political institutions are nothing 
more than the expression of the 
political sentiment which is im- 
planted in all men. In all reli- 
gions there is an element, and @ 
most important element it is, of fact 
as well as sentiment; and what is 
more, the facts which are connected 
with a given religion have an enor- 
mous influence over the religious 
sentiments of those who profess it. 
Can any one say, for instance, that 
Mahometanism is the mere expres- 
sion of a sentiment? It is a system 
founded by a particular individual, 
and is marked in every part by the 
impression of his individual cha- 
racter and genius. No doubt the 
sentiments of reverence, awe, admi- 
ration, and the like, are intimately 
connected with religion, inasmuch 
as they make men capable of religi- 
ous impressions. No doubt, too, 
the play of these sentiments is to 
many persons the most attractive 
branch of the whole subject of 
religious study, as it is certainly the 
most amiable and pleasing of its 
departments, and the one in which 
the greatest demand is made upon 
our sympathies by the events of 
history. Itis, however, far from being 
true that the tendency of rationalism 
is to resolve all religion into religi- 
ous sentiment. At least, if that is 
the tendency of rationalism, or, 
which is really the same thing, of 
reason, it will follow that it is the 
tendency of reason to deny that 
religion has any substratum of fact ; 
and the difference between this and 
the blunt assertion that it is alto- 
gether false, is about as great as the 
difference between the assertion that 
a man is an habitual liar, and the- 
assertion that reason has a uniform 
tendency to establish the conclusion 
that he ought to be viewed as one 
who never on any occasion speaks, 
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the truth. Every sentiment on 
which reasonable men are in the 
habit of acting, has, or is supposed 
to have, some object by which it is 
excited, and this is the case with 
the religious sentiment, as well as 
with others. It arises from, and 
is excited by, a belief in some object 
external to the person who feels it. 
Generally speaking, the great object 
of the religious sentiment is God. 
With Comte, the great object of it 
was the abstract idea of humanity. 
But to say that the religious senti- 
ment creates theology, is like saying 
that the appetite of hunger creates 
beef-steaks. The true statement we 
conceive to be this. Reason sug- 
gests to us the existence of a state 
of things which, being believed to 
exist, calls into activity the senti- 
ments which are called religious. 
Mr. Lecky’s third proposition 
about rationalism is, that ‘ it predis- 
poses men, in ethics, to regard as 
duties only those which conscience 
reveals as such.’ As Mr. Lecky is 
stating what has, as a matter of 
fact, been the course of the opera- 
tions of the human reason, he surely 
ought not to have put forth this 
sentence as a fair summary of the 
results of its activity on moral ques- 
tions. It can hardly be denied that, 
rightly or wrongly, the result of 
such inquiries has been not single 
but twofold. The moralists who 
believe that utility is the test of 
right and wrong, are not inferior 
either in number or in eminence to 
those who refer everything to con- 
science. Indeed, it is barely con- 
ceivable that any one should be so 
rash as to assert that nothing is a 
duty except what conscience recog- 
nises as such. Are there no such 
things as torpid or ill-instructed 
consciences? Are there no such 
things as conscientious differences of 
opinion as to morals? If ‘the spirit 
of rationalism’ overlooks these facts, 
rationalism is something very dif- 
ferent from reason, and we do not 
think that to write a history of so 
fantastic a tendency, or bias of in- 
tellect, is an undertaking worth the 
trouble which it would involve. 
Reason certainly does not overlook 
such problems. On the contrary, it 
may safely be asserted that one of 
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the greatest intellectual problems 
of the day is to investigate the 
nature of conscience, and the value 
which ought to be assigned to its 
dictates in particular cases. 

For these reasons, Mr. Lecky ap- 
pears to us to have misconceived, 
and enveloped in unnecessary ob- 
scurity the true character of the 
problem which lay before him. He 
may of course reply that he is 
writing history, and not philosophy ; 
that it is not his object to say what 
is or is not the truth as to the sub- 
jects of which he treats, but only to 
describe the course which, in point 
of fact, speculation has followed. 
This, no doubt, has been his object ; 
but it appears to us that in choosing 
it, he has allowed himself to be 
seduced by the attractions of am 
impartiality which it is impossible 
not only to attain, but even to aim 
at without sacrificing both the value 
and the substantial fidelity of the 
narrative. The difficulties to which 
he refers in his preface are insuper- 
able. Intellectual tendencies, es- 
pecially the intellectual tendencies 
of a past age, are too va jue to be 
made the subject of lLi“iory, and 
the attempt to distinguish betwee 
real conviction and merely officia 
professed belief, is practically idle. 
No one possesses the necessary 
knowledge about his contemporaries, 
or even about himself. The most 
acute and reflective of men would 
be obliged to pass years in sedulous 
self-examination before he could 
give a really authentic history of the 
growth of his opinions in his own 
mind, and of the degree of realizing 
power, to use Mr. Lecky’s expres- 
sion, with which he held them. 
Try to write such a history for a 
series of generations, and the result 
must be little better than conjec- 
ture. Even if greater accuracy were 
attained nothing would in fact be 
proved. The ultimate result would 
be an account of the reasons of the 
prevalence at a particular time of 
a special vein of sentiment. I 
would prove absolutely nothing as 
to the truth or value of the theories. 
on which that vein of sentiment 
reposed. The truth appears to be 
that, in writing a history of opinion 
or controversy, the opinions which 
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it is important to ascertain are not 
those of the public at large, but 
those of the thoughtful and well- 
instructed minority; and that the 
process which it is important to 
trace is not the growth of common 
sentiment, but the genealogy of in- 
structed opinion. To know the intel- 
lectual relation of Hume and Berke- 
ley to Locke and Hobbes is possible 
and important. To know to what 
extent and for what specific reasons 
the common run of people adopted 
the opinions of Locke or Berkeley is 
barely possible, and if it were pos- 
sible, it would be of no great import- 
ance. Applying these general con- 
siderations to the particular points 
investigated by Mr. Lecky, it fol- 
lows that his book would have been 
more interesting, and also more im- 
portant, if it had been less impartial, 
if its author had frankly and openly 
taken a side upon the questions of 
magic, witchcraft, ecclesiastical mira- 
cles, and the like, and had either 
said the belief in these things died 
out in such and such a way, and its 
renunciation may be justified by 
such and such tenable reasons; or, 
the belief in these truths has fallen 
into decay under the influence of 
sophisms, the existence of which 
may be accounted for in such and 
such ways, and which are proved to 
be false by such and such consider- 
ations. There can be no doubt at 
all what side he would have taken. 
He has arrived at, and expressed in 
their strongest form, all the conclu- 
sions of what he calls rationalism ; 
but the first part of his book is a 
sort of protest against reasoning. 
His conclusion is not that these 
doctrines are true, but that they are 
on the whole comfortable, and of a 
highly moral tendency. This appears 
to us to be the great defect of the 
book. It is a lukewarm defence 
of great truths, and is pervaded 
throughout by a tone which trem- 
bles on the verge of downright 
sentimentality, and occasionally falls 
over it. "We have not room to go in 
detail through the whole of the sub- 
jects handled by Mr. Lecky. We 
propose to examine his views on 
the subjects of magic and witch- 
craft and ecclesiastical miracles, and 
shortly to notice the remainder of 
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his book, with which we have much 
greater sympathy. 

Mr. Lecky’s discourse upon 
magic and witchcraft consists of 
two parts: a theory and a historical 
statement intended to illustrate and 
support it. His theory is as fol- 
lows :—‘ Men came gradually to dis- 
believe in witchcraft because they 
came gradually to look upon it as 
absurd. . . . The disbelief in witch- 
craft is to be attributed’ to ‘ what is 
called the spirit of the age... . It 
is the result not of any series of 
definite arguments or of new dis- 
coveries, but of a gradual, insensible, 
yet profound modification of the 
habits of thought prevailing in 
Europe. ... If we ask what new 
arguments were discovered during 
the decadence of the belief, we must 
admit that they were quite inade- 
quate to account for the change.’ 
All the evidence is in favour of it. 
‘Those who lived when the evi- 
dences of witchcraft existed in pro- 
fusion, and attracted the attention 
of all classes and of all grades of 
intellect, must surely have been as 
competent judges as ourselves of 
the question, were it merely a ques- 
tion of evidence. . . . It is, I think, 
difficult to examine the subject with 
impartiality without coming to the 
conclusion that the historical evi- 
dence establishing the existence of 
witchcraft is so vast and varied, 
that it is impossible to disbelieve it 
without what on other subjects we 
should deem the most extraordinary 
rashness. ... Some cases may be 
explained by monomania, others 
by imposture, others by chance 
coincidences, and others by optical 
delusions; but when we consider 
the multitudes of strange state- 
ments that were sworn and regis- 
tered in legal documents, it is very 
difficult to frame a general rational- 
istic explanation which will not in- 
volve an extreme improbability.’ 
The inference appears to be that a 
candid and reasonable person ought 
to put aside modern prejudices and 
believe in witchcraft. Let us see 
how far this inference is weakened 
by the history of the belief as Mr. 
Lecky gives it. 

He ascribes the origin of the be- 
lief to man’s terror at natural 
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objects,—to his tendency to per- 
sonify what he dreads. Thence 
comes witchcraft as we still see it 
amongst savages. This belief pre- 
vailed in a modified form in Greece 
and Rome. Christianity taught 
men to regard the ancient pagan 
deities as evil spirits, and to give 
great prominence to the concep- 
tion of a devil, the personal enemy 
of God and man. For many cen- 
turies these views peopled the 
whole world with devils, fairies, 
and other supernatural agents. At 
last, after a long interval of repose, 
the series of controversies which 
prepared the way for the Reforma- 
tion began. The religious excite- 
ment which they produced directed 
men’s minds to theological topics, 
and made their thoughts and imagin- 
ations run in a theological channel. 
Hence they found supernatural 
causes for every unusual or dis- 
astrous event; and this temper deep- 
ened till the time of the Reformation, 
and, throughout and after that tre- 
mendous crisis, convulsed society 
in nearly every nation in direct 
proportion to the degree in which 
its, population adopted stern and 
fanatical views of religion. Mr. 
Lecky describes this state of mind 
with great power, but in a manner 
which appears to us not very con- 
sistent ,with other parts of his book. 
‘Superstitious and terror-stricken, 
the minds of men were impelled 
irresistibly towards the miraculous 
and the satanic, and they found 
them upon every side. The ele- 
ments of imposture blended so 
curiously with the elements of delu- 
sion, that it is now impossible to 
separate them. ... For the most 
part the trials represent pure and 
unmingled delusions. The defenders 
of the belief were able to maintain 
that multitudes had voluntarily 
confessed themselves guilty of com- 
merce with the evil one, and had 
persisted in their confessions till 
death. Madness is always peculiarly 
frequent during great religious or 
political revolutions, and in the six- 
teenth century all its forms were 
absorbed in the system of witch- 
craft, and caught the colour of the 
prevailing predisposition.’ Mr. 
Lecky gives long details of the 
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horrible consequences of this state 
of feeling in particular places, es- 
pecially in Scotland. He adds the 
curious remark, that ‘the books in 
defence of the belief are not only 
far more numerous than the later 
works against it, but they also 
represent far more learning, dialec- 
tic skill, and even general ability,’ 
He enters into many remarkable 
and most interesting details on these 
subjects, and at last comes to the 
decline of the belief. It raged in 
the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; it passed away altogether 
before the middle of the eighteenth. 
It was defended with more ability 
than was shown in its attack, so 
thinks Mr. Lecky, to the very last. 
Glanvil, the author of the Sadducis- 
mus Triumphatus, wrote, as he says, 
most ably in defence of the belief as 
a pure question of evidence. Thus 
the belief declined and finally dis- 
appeared because the idea of gro- 
tesqueness came to be attached to 
witchcraft, and because the enthu- 
siastic study of physical science on 
the principles of the experimental 
philosophy predisposed men to turn 
away from supernatural, and to 
resort in all cases to natural causes 
for the explanation of all pheno- 
mena. 

Such is Mr. Lecky’s theory, and 
such in a very compressed form, 
indeed, the history to which he 
appeals in support of it. It is 
scarcely an unfair account of Mr. 
Lecky’s theory to say that he teaches 
that men adopted a belief in witch- 
craft without reason, and gave it up 
against evidence, and that they did 
this because the bias of their minds 
was at one time theological, and at 
another rationalistic. Even if this 
were true of the great mass of man- 
kind, of those who take up. their 
opinions by sympathy, and as a 
matter of taste, Mr. Lecky’s own 
statements appear to us to prove as 
clearly as anything can be proved, 
that whatever were the reasons 
which, as a matter of fact, induced 
the numerical majority to give up 
their belief in witchcraft, their scep- 
ticism might be justified on the 
most solid grounds of reason, on 
grounds which ought to decide the 
belief of all reflecting men, even if 
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the balance of sentiment was the 
other way. 

Before we try to establish this, 
it will be desirable to make some 
observations on Mr. Lecky’s way of 
arguing. With all his ability and 
learning he appears to us to be very 
imperfectly acquainted with the 
nature of evidence, and with the 
theory of probability. He continu- 
ally falls into the elementary error 
of neglecting to distinguish between 
evidence of a fact and evidence of a 
theory. He does not seem to see 
that evidence of a theory means in- 
dependent evidence of every separate 
proposition of which the whole 
theory is composed; and that till 
you have some evidence of all the 
facts required for the theory, you 
have no evidence at all of the theory 
itself. He also appears to be alto- 
gether unmindful of the truth that 
likelihood is in the last analysis 
the only reason that we have for 
any belief whatever, and that likeli- 
hood, the likeness of thing to thing, 
is itself ascertainable only by pro- 
longed and carefully classified ex- 
perience. He seems to think that 
the measure of probability comes of 
itself. It is, in fact, nothing more 
than experience in a highly general- 
ized form. We see nothing unlikely 
in the transmission of an electric 
despatch, because we have seen many 
processes which generically resemble 
it. We see something very unlikely 
in anold woman riding on a broom- 
stick, because with all our knowledge 
of facts we know of none which 
resemble it. 

We proceed to illustrate this cri- 
ticism. Mr. Lecky says, ‘If we ask 
why a narrative of an old woman 
who had been seen riding on a 
broomstick is deemed so entirely 
incredible, most persons would pro- 
bably be unable to give a very 
definite answer to the question. It 
is not because we have examined 
the evidence and found it insuffi- 
cient, for the disbelief always pre- 
cedes where it does not prevent 
examination. It is rather because 
the idea of absurdity is so strongly 
attached to such narratives, that it 
is difficult even to consider them 
with gravity.’ This is a remarkable 
passage in every way. In the first 
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place, ‘absurdity’ is an equivocal 
word. It may mean either grotesque- 
ness or falsehood. Now grotesque 
incidents continually occur, and ac- 
counts of them are readily believed. 
Hence the grotesqueness of an old 
woman riding on a broomstick is 
no more a reason for not believing 
it than the grotesqueness of the 
freaks of a drunken man at an 
election is a reason for not believing 
them. It is the unlikelihood and 
not the absurdity of the event which 
causes it to be disbelieved. We 
suspect that if he were to ask the 
question which he suggests, Mr. 
Lecky would find that more persons 
than he supposes would give him a 
‘ very definite’ answer. They would 
say, likeliness—the general resem- 
blance of one event to another—is the 
rule by which belief is regulated. 
The fact to be interpreted in the 

resent case is A B’s assertion that 

e€ saw a woman ride on a broom- 
stick. It is more like the common 
course of events that A B should 
lie or be mistaken, than that the 
fact should have’ occurred. If Mr. 
Lecky went on to ask why it is said 
to be unlike the ordinary course of 
events that women should ride on 
broomsticks? 'the answer would 
be, because the fact is so, and the 
proof that it is so is, that even wher 
such things were believed, they 
were considered extraordinary 
events, and attributed to a super- 
natural cause. They were believed 
not on the ground of their likeli- 
hood, not because they were con- 
sidered like the common course of 
affairs, but because a special and 
supernatural agency capable of pro- 
ducing them was believed to exist 
and to be in activity. Now the 
existence of such a cause is itself 
a’ matter to be proved, and it can 
be proved only by evidence. Ever 
if a woman did ride on a broom- 
stick, that alone would not prove 
that the devil put her there. You 
must first prove your devil. Yow 
must not assume devils to make 
witchcraft probable, and then argue 
back from the existence of witch- 
craft to the existence of devils. The 
celebrated Jack was the only person 
who ever succeeded in lengthening 
his bean-stalk by cutting off the top 
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and tying it on to the bottom. The 
ancient believers in witchcraft were 
guilty throughout, as Mr. Lecky 
conclusively proves, of the fallacy 
of begging the question. Unless 
satanic agency was granted, the spe- 
cific stories of witchcraft were in- 
credible. Unless the specific stories 
of witchcraft were true, there was 
no rational foundation for the theory 
of satanic agency. 

These simple considerations, which 
Mr. Lecky himself continually urges 
in a sort of way, ought to have pre- 
vented him from saying what he 
did on the supposed evidence in 
favour of witchcraft. ‘To say, ‘the 
historical evidence establishing the 
reality of witchcraft’ is ‘ vast and 
varied, is to betray want of ac- 
quaintance of the elements of evi- 
dence. Witchcraft is not a fact, but 
a theory to account for alleged facts ; 
and ‘evidence to prove the reality 
of witchcraft’ would have to con- 
sist first of evidence that there were 
devils, and next of independent evi- 
dence that these devils acted in a 
certain way. As we have shown, it 
is impossible to prove either of these 
propositions by specific histories of 
witchcraft, without assuming the 
other for the purpose of proof; and 
hence, as a matter of evidence, the 
case for the reality of witchcraft 
breaks down. ‘There is abundant 
evidence of the existence of facts 
which priests and lawyers chose to 
call by that name; but this may 
be, and in our opinion is, evidence 
not of the reality of witchcraft, but 
of the ignorance and rashness of 
those who believed in it. It is, 
indeed, impossible not to see that 
Mr. Lecky has loose notions of what 
he means by a fact and a theory. 
He tells us that ‘it is very difficult 
to frame a general rationalistic ex- 
planation which will not involve an 
extreme improbability.’ He forgets 
that witchcraft itself is a rational- 
istic explanation of a supposed fact. 
An old woman is supposed to be 
seen riding on a broomstick. How 
came she there? The devil put her. 
Surely this is an explanation, a hy- 
pothesis to account for a supposed 
tact, just as much as anything else. 
All that an eye-witness, if believed, 
could prove would be that a woman 
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was astride of a broomstick ; but this 
is no proof at all that the devil put 
her there. It must first be shown 
by independent proofs that there 
is a devil capable of doing such 
things, and next, that he did do this 
particular thing. When Mr. Lecky’s 
assertion, that there is strong his- 
torical evidence for witchcraft, is 
examined, it comes to no more than 
this:—In a grossly credulous and 
perfectly ignorant age, many strange 
circumstances were truly or falsely 
alleged to have happened, which 
were universally described as witch- 
craft, and treated accordingly. 
Surely it is an abuse of language 
to call a number of odd stories 
‘vast and varied evidence’ of a 
gratuitous hypothesis to explain 
those very stories. Mr. Lecky half 
appreciates this, for he says ‘the 
degree of improbability we attach 
to histories of witches depends in 
a great degree upon our doctrine 
concerning evil spirits; but he 
does not appear to see that the 
doctrine about evil spirits must, 
in its turn, depend upon evidence 
if it is to stand at all. All beliefs 
depend upon evidence; and most 
beliefs, especially such a one as the 
belief in witchcraft, are resolvable 
into a great variety of propositions. 
Thus the theory that A poisoned B 
consists of two propositions: the 
proposition that B died of poison 
and that A administered it with an 
intent to kill or to do grievous bodily 
harm. If it was supposed that there 
were strong evidence of the second 
proposition, and if the first, after 
being universally taken for granted, 
were at last discovered to rest upon 
no foundation at all, would any one 
say that there was ‘ vast and varied 
evidence’ of the murder; but that 
the general movement of the human 
mind, the ‘spirit of the age,’ had 
made it incredible? Surely the 
true criticism would be that there 
never was any evidence at all of the 
murder, and that though there might 
be evidence of the administration of 
something supposed to be poison, the 
theory framed upon it was framed 
under the influenee of errors which 
totally destroyed its value. 

If we turn from Mr. Lecky’s 
argument to the consideration of 
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his facts, let us consider first the 
inference which he ought to have 
drawn, and next the inference which 
we are entitled to draw. His in- 
ference, as it seems to us, ought to 
be that there is such a thing as 
witchcraft, but that it was treated 
at the time to which he refers with 
needless severity, under the influence 
of an ignominious panic caused by 
fanatical views of religion. Surely 
it is altogether irrational to refuse to 
believe that for which there is ‘ vast 
and varied evidence’ merely because 
a vague something called the spirit 
of the age isaverse toit. Surely, too, 
there is ‘ vast and varied evidence’ 
of the same kind as there was for 
witchcraft in the present day of 
table-spinning and spirit-rapping. 
Is this to be disbelieved merely be- 
cause it is unfamiliar and unwelcome 
to our preconceived notions? or if 
in fact it is disbelieved on such 
grounds, ought not Mr. Lecky to 
raise his voice against the timidity 
and idle self-indulgence which such 
a course of conduct proves? The 
hideous cruelties inflicted on witches 
no more prove that there was no 
such thing as witchcraft than the 
hideous cruelties inflicted on ordi- 
nary criminals prove that there 
were no thieves and murderers. That 
the ‘idea of absurdity’ is annexed 
to a belief is the weakest of all rea- 
sons for disbelieving it. What could 
appear to an early age more absurd 
than the existence of the antipodes, 
or the’ motion of the earth? Yet 
each of them is perfectly true. With 
the view that he takes of the evi- 
dence, Mr. Lecky, as it seems to us, 
ought to believe in the existence of 
witchcraft or to renounce reason as 
a guide to truth. The general 
tendency of the first part of his 
book is, in fact, in the latter direc- 
tion. 

Next let us consider the inference 
which we are entitled to draw from 
the facts stated by Mr. Lecky him- 
self. We fully accept his history 
of the facts, and readily acknowledge 
the vigour with which it is written. 
But what does it prove? It appears 
to us to prove the following state- 
ment. The belief in witchcraft was 
the creature of fear acting on the 
imagination, and was not in any way 
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founded upon evidence duly scruti- 
nized. It allied itself for obvious 
reasons to religious belief, and was 
fanned into fury by every crisis 
which arose in religious feeling, as 
Mr. Lecky has truly observed. It 
supplied a ready explanation for 
every fact which a perfectly igno- 
rant age—puffed up with the fiercest 
spirit of dogmatism, and utterly 
unconscious of its own ignorance— 
observed with surprise and without 
understanding. In the ages in which 
the belief grew up there was abso- 
lutely no such thing as physical 
knowledge. A very small amount 
of pure mathematics, known to a 
very few persons, constituted the 
whole stock of real knowledge open 
to the world. On the other hand, 
there were enormous masses of 
sham knowledge which occupied the 
ingenuity of men of intellectual 
habits; but which, as Mr. Lecky 
himself observes, were based entirely 
upon premisses assumed to be true, 
and carefully protected from any 
sort of examination. ‘ In those ages,’ 
says Mr. Lecky, ‘ there was no such 
thing as uncompromising and un- 
reserved criticism of the first prin- 
ciples of teaching ; there was no such 
thing as a revolt of the reason 
against conclusions that were strictly 
drawn from the premises of author- 
ity” If there was one thing more 
than another in which the general 
ignorance specially betrayed itself, 
it was in the incapacity of all classes 
of men to investigate facts for any 
purpose whatever. Mr. Lecky 
himself says, ‘At the time of the 
Reformers, the study of evidences, 
and, indeed, all searching investiga- 
tions into the facts of the past, were 
unknown.’ He does not say, but it 
is nevertheless true, that the art 
of investigating into contemporary 
facts was in an equally unsatis- 
factory state. The laws which 
regulated judicial evidence were, 
down to our own times, and in 
many countries still are, incredibly 
absurd. Ages which were so utterly 
unable to investigate the simplest 
facts as to be obliged to rely upon 
compurgations, ordeals, and judi- 
cial combats, as ways of manifest- 
ing the truth, or to attach a sort 
of arbitrary mechanical value to 
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the mere taking of an oath, were 
destitute of the very first rudiments 
of real knowledge. Mr. Lecky 
says, ‘The ages in which witchcraft 
flourished were, it is true, grossly 
credulous, and to this fact we attri- 
bute the belief; yet we do not reject 
their testimony on all matters of 
secular history.’ He attaches im- 
portance to ‘the multitudes of 
strange testimonies that were sworn 
and registered in legal documents.’ 
He refers with respect to the priests 
and lawyers who investigated charges 
of witchcraft as being ‘as competent 
judges as ourselves, if the question 
were merely a question of evidence.’ 
Surely in all this he does infinitely 
too much honour to the ages in 
question. In ‘all matters of secular 
history ’ in which the facts were not 
as plain and notorious as any facts 
can possibly be, the historians of 
the ages in question are most justly 
suspected, and even in the details of 
those notorious facts they are often 
grossly inaccurate. As to the sworn 
testimony, Mr. Hallam somewhere 
remarks that the crying sin of the 
middle ages was gross habitual per- 
jury of the most flagrant kind; and 
the results of their judicial inquiries 
deserve almost no respect at all 
when we consider the way in which 
they were conducted. Take for 
instance the original system of trial 
by jury, which lasted apparently till 
the fifteenth century. The jurors 
were sworn witnesses, who retailed 
the flying rumours of their imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Our system 
was bad enough, but the continental 
system, with its secret procedure, 
its tortures, and its nonsensical rules 
of evidence, was ten times worse. 
The truth is that, till physical science 
was invented, there was no such 
thing as a proximately true theory 
or sound practice in relation to 
judicial investigations; and in cases 
which involved any sort of nicety 
in point of fact, or which had any 
kind of relation to an established 
opinion or practice, the decisions of 
tribunals were simply worthless and 
deserved no respect at all. Let any 
one study a great modern trial, such 
for instance as the case of Palmer 
or Smethurst, and compare it with 
such scanty reports of ancient trials 
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as remain to us, and he will see that, 
though our own machinery for the 
discovery of truth is by no means 
perfect, it differs from the processes 
employed by our forefathers as light 
differs from darkness. We need not 
go beyond Mr. Lecky’s own pages 
for proof of this, which ought to 
make him blot out the compliments 
which he has paid to the judges and 
inquisitors of ancient times. One 
Dr. Fian was suspected of raising 
by witchcraft a storm, in which 
James I. was exposed to some dan- 
ger. The proof of this guilt was a 
confession ‘(subsequently retracted) 
extorted by torture. ‘The bones of 
his legs were broken into small 
pieces in the boots. . . His nails upon 
all his fingers were riven and picked 
off with an instrument, called in 
Scottish a turkas, which in England 
we call a pair of pincers; and under 
every nail there was thrust in two 
needles even up to the heads.’ Is 
this confession part of the ‘ vast and 
varied evidence’ against which 
nothing but the spirit of the age 
can prevail, and which makes it 
difficult to give a rationalistic ex- 
planation of the facts of witchcraft ? 

Apart from such cases as this, 
which simply destroy the value of 
the results of judicial investigations 
considered as evidence, it ought to 
be observed that lawyers and priests 
are, of all witnesses to human guilt, 
the most utterly untrustworthy. To 
any one who knows how lawyers, 
even in our own days, feel about 
crime, it is perfectly obvious that 
Bodin and the other writers to 
whom Mr. Lecky refers, were pre- 
judiced to the utmost in favour of 
the belief in witchcraft. If it were 
shown to be false, their profession 
was stultified and even branded with 
infamy. If, on the other hand, it 
were believed, they were justified, 
their importance was enhanced, the 
sphere of their power was extended, 
they were supplied with additional 
materials for that deep and fierce 
excitement which arises from the 
administration of criminal law in 
important cases. Their strange and 
ponderous learning became practi- 
cally useful. These motives are far 
more than sufficient to account for 
the anxiety of professional advocates 
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of authority to support and justify 
an established belief. 

The inference from all this is, that 
the belief in witchcraft did not rest 
on reason but on fear, and was sup- 
ported, not by evidence but by au- 
thority in the sense of power. How 
then did it decline? Mr. Lecky 
says by reason of a change in the 
spirit of the age, and he supports 
this by referring to the ability of 
those who defended it when the 
belief was dying out. It was not 
reasoning, not arguments, but ‘ the 
spirit of rationalism,’ the general 
repugnance to believe in super- 
natural agency which destroyed the 
belief. 

This appears to us to be an 
entirely wrong inference from the 
facts. Mr. Lecky’s own statement 
proves that the belief in witchcraft 
fell, not because it was opposed 
to the spirit of rationalism, or be- 
cause the age felt a repugnance to 
believe in supernatural agency—but 
because it was not supported by 
evidence, and was shown by appro- 
priate arguments to be false. Upon 
this Mr. Lecky naturally asks, where 
was, the defect in the evidence? 
What were the appropriate argu- 
ments? Who urged them, and who 
were converted by them? We will 
try to give an answer to these ques- 
tions. In the first place we must 
observe that the very essence of the 
great intellectual change which took 
place in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and was pretty 
well established in the eighteenth, 
was, that the whole conception 
of the nature of knowledge was 
changed. Speaking generally, it 
was placed upon an experimental 
basis, and the principle that expe- 
rience is the sole source of know- 
lege came to be generally received. 
The effect of this was to show at 
once, to every one capable of appre- 
hending the nature of an argument, 
that all the beliefs of former times 
required to be recast before they 
could be accepted; that men must 
start afresh, and call for evidence 
of that which their predecessors 
had been accustomed to receive as 
true without evidence. Starting, 
then, from this point, and asking 
what was the evidence in favour of 
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witchcraft, the answer was, that 
the evidence exhibited in former 
times was altogether discredited by 
the manner in which it had been 
exhibited, and by the prejudices of 
those who exhibited it. The belief, 
then, was to stand, if at all, on con- 
temporary evidence of real cases of 
witchcraft then occurring. A few 
of these there were, which were 
entitled to go for what they were 
worth. Some were judicially inves- 
tigated, and we have reports of the 
trials. Take,for instance, the trial 
of the Suffolk witches before Sir 
Matthew Hale. Every intelligent 
man who read that trial must have 
been convinced that ‘the evidence 
on which those women were con- 
victed was ludicrously insufficient 
to serve as a basis for a belief in 
witchcraft. To attempt, however, to 
prove witchcraft by evidence was a 
perfectly legitimate process, and if 
there had been any real evidence to 
prove it,the belief would have con- 
tinued. The true inference, from 
the fall of the belief, is, that there 
was no evidence to support it. To 
say that it fell in spite of evidence, 
is to say that it fell untruly and 
wrongfully. 

To this Mr. Lecky opposes Glan- 
vil’s book. Here, he says, was dis- 
tinct evidence of witchcraft, philo- 
sophically put forward. Why did 
not people believe it? The answer 
is, because the evidence was not 
sufficient. Glanvil’s argument, as 
stated by Mr. Lecky, was, as a 
lawyer would say, good on the 
face of it; but it does not follow 
that the evidence on which it rested 
was true. If it had been true, if there 
really had been a distinct class of 
facts constantly occurring, capable of 
bearing the strictest tests of scien- 
tific investigation, producing broad 
tangible results permanently open 
to the inspection of all- the world, 
and incapable of being explained 
otherwise than on the hypothesis 
of invisible voluntary agency, then 
people would have come to believe 
in such agents, just as they believe 
in electricity and magnetism. The 
absence of the belief in competent in- 
quirers proves the absence of the facts 
which would inevitably have pro- 
duced such a belief in such inquirers. 
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Mere odd stories prove nothing. If 
a ghost really did appear to a man 
for five minutes, and the man went 
and said so, it would be in the 
highest degree unreasonable to be- 
lieve him. When a ghost takes 
furnished lodgings, marries a female 
ghost, has a family of young ghosts, 
is stethoscoped by experienced sur- 
geons, analyzed by chemists, weighed 
in scales, and found to be imponder- 
able; when he is put in the county 
register of voters, objected to as 
being a ghost, and no man, and 
adjudicated on by the revising bar- 
rister; when he has continually 
vanished and reappeared before the 
whole Royal Society, and explained 
in a public lecture at Albemarle- 
street how he came to be a ghost, 
what he is made of, what his clothes 
are made of, and where he gets them, 
that will be something to call evi- 
dence of a ghost, as much evidence 
as there is of a new gas or metal; 
but till some such process as this 
has been gone through, there is 
absolutely nothing to prove that 
the word ghost represents anything 
whatever. If a man swore that he 
had seen a new metal, and could 
give no account of it, or of the pro- 
cess by which it might be obtained, 
or the substance from which it was 
to be extracted, no one would pay 
the least attention to him: Tales 
of ghosts and spirits are in the same 
category. Some general knowledge 
of them and their habits is an in- 
dispensable condition precedent to 
the reception of specific evidence 
of their presence here or there. 
When a man tells me that he saw a 
dog in the street, I understand him, 
because the class of beings called 
dogs is well known to me by inde- 
pendent testimony; but if he said 
that he met a hocus-pocus in the 
street, and that there were, and 
must be hocus-pocuses, because 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, respectively, 
had met a fiery horse, a cow with- 
out a tail, and a headless bear, all of 
which were hocus-pocuses, I should 
say he was talking nonsense; and 
if ghost is substituted for hocus- 
pocus, the principle is the same. ' 

The absence of belief amongst 
compétent inquirers proves the ab- 
sence of evidence adequate to pro- 
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duce that belief, for where the evi- 
dence exists, and where authority 
does not interfere with its natural 
effects by the application of terror, 
evidence produces belief as natu- 
rally as seed produces corn. Look, 
for instance, at spirit-rapping in the 
present day. It is believed by num- 
bers of weak and credulous people. 
It is universally, or almost. univer- 
sally, disbelieved by men accustomed 
to scientific investigations. What 
is the inference? That the evidence 
is not strong enough to satisfy the 
strict conditions of science, though 
it may, and often does, satisfy the 
loose notions of minds which have 
not had the advantage of scientific 
training. The conclusion, upon the 
whole, is, that the belief in witch- 
craft disappeared as soon as it was 
generally understood that its exist- 
ence or non-existence was a question 
of evidence, simply because there 
was no evidence in favour of it 
which would stand the test of scien- 
tific examination. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of 
argument, that such evidence had 
existed. Why should it not have 
been received, and have produced 
its natural result in a steady, settled, 
and well-founded belief of the theory 
to whick the phenomena pointed? 
The great change in the general 
theory of knowledge affected other 
departments of it. Medicine, as- 
tronomy, all physical sciences, and 
at last, and by slow degrees, the 
sciences of history, politics, law, and 
theology, have all been, or are being, 
transformed by it, from their very 
foundations. What these things have 
undergone, or are undergoing, how- 
ever, is not destruction, but trans- 
formation. Why is this? Because 
each of them rests upon evidence, 
and is capable of being put into: 
the shape of probable propositions: 
suggested by observed facts. Witch- 
craft and astrology have simply 
passed away. Why is this? Be- 
cause they had no basis of fact upon 
which to rest. 

Mr. Lecky puts this in a different 
way. He tells us that rationalism 
is a bias of thought which accom- 
panies civilization (two very vague 
abstractions to be walking arm 
in arm), and that rationalism in- 
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volves or even consists in a dis- 
inclination to attribute events to 
supernatural causes. But is this 
true? Has there been any general 
disinclination to attribute to God 
the creation of the world, and the 
authorship of what are unhappily 
called the laws by which, as the 
phrase goes, it is governed?* And 
what is this but the attribution, not 
of this or that event, but of all 
events whatever, together with their 
quality and the order of their suc- 
cession, to a supernatural cause ? 
This belief is so far from being 
opposed to science, that though 
some of the phrases commonly used 
in stating it may be objectionable, 
science strongly recommends and 
suggests it in a variety of ways. 
We do not think that Mr. Lecky 
would either think or say that the 
belief in a God, the ordainer and 
disposer of the whole universe, was 
weaker now than it used to be, or 
that such a belief is less powerfully 
realized, to use his own phrase, 
when the sphere of divine agency 
is considered to extend over all 
things, than when it is restricted to 
a few unusual events. Nor, again, 
has science exploded generally, 
though in some individual cases 
it has shaken, the belief in the 
human soul as something which 
subsists, and will subsist, indepen- 
dently of what we call material phe- 
nomena. But God and the human 
soul are both agents, and both super- 
natural. Therefore science does not 
oppose, but rather extends the belief 
in supernatural agency, as it certainly 
extends the powers of the agency of 
the human mind which is super- 
natural—that is, independent of 
maicrial phenomena. ‘The plain 
truth is, that science is opposed not 
to supernatural agency generally, 
but to supernatural agency not 
duly attested by evidence. Paley’s 
Evidences is a strictly scientific 
book, whatever Kant may have said 
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to the contrary. It may or may not 
be true in fact; and no doubt not 
only Hennell, Strauss, and others, but 
Coleridge and his school, have done 
much to shake parts of Paley’s 
argument; but to us, at least, it 
appears to be almost self-evident 
that a person who on independent 
grounds believed in a truthful and 
benevolent God, might see cause to 
believe that he had accredited a 
particular person as his messen- 
ger, and had given him the power 
of working miracles as a means 
of attracting the attention and 
affecting the imagination of those 
whom he addressed. Mr. Lecky 
himself has powerfully summed up 
the arguments which may be pro- 
duced in favour of the possibility of 
such an event. Hehas done more; 
for he has given an account of the 
extraordinary manner with which 
Paley, Lardner, and others con- 
fronted, and for a considerable time 
defeated and silenced, the English 
deists. That victory has been 
modified only by the slow advances 
of a closer criticism, and more 
minute examination of evidence, 
but the controversies of the last 
century appear to us to prove con- 
clusively that the truth of the 
Christian history is a question of 
evidence, and that it is, has been, 
and will be believed or disbelieved, 
not on @ priori or general grounds, 
but by reason of the view which 
prevails amongst those who are able 
to study the subject fully of the 
result of the evidence. 

It would appear, then, from this 
great example, that supernatural 
agency, as such, may be rendered 
highly probable by appropriate evi- 
dence, just as the existence of an 
electric fluid, or of what some 
people call a vital force, might be 
rendered probable. If, then, it is 
not believed, the inference is that 
there is no evidence to cause it to 
be believed. 





* Law is organized threatening, and to speak of governing the motions of the stars by 
the law of gravitation, implies that the stars would be punished if they did not keep their 


time, and that they do keep their time accordingly. 
short compass all the harm which this metaphor does. 


It would be difficult to show in a 
The ‘law’ of gravitation is, in 


fact, a rule by which men calculate the motions of bodies, and is a ‘law’ only in the sense 


in which the rule of three is a law. 
rule correctly. 
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We have only one more remark to 
add in further illustration of this. 
The great defect of this part of Mr. 
Lecky’s book appears to us to be 
that he has not what he would call 
a ‘realizing’ consciousness of the 
nature of evidence. He does not 
see that mere stories passed from 
hand to hand in loose conversation, 
and reported by credulous or preju- 
diced historians, are not evidence 
at all; that is to say, they are not 
evidence of the truth of the accounts 
which they contain, but only of the 
temper of mind of those who repeat 
them. The conditions upon which 
a statement of a fact is entitled to 
be considered evidence of the truth 
of the matter stated are just as 
rigorous as the conditions under 
which a scientific experiment is 
evidence of the conclusion in favour 
ofwhichitis alleged. Before astate- 
ment that this or that happened can 
be considered as evidence that it 
really did happen, it must be shown 
that the cireumstances under which 
it was made were such that the fact 
of its being made can be accounted 
for only by its truth, and a special 
motive causing the witness to tell 
the truth. In almost all cases these 
conditions are unfulfilled, and hence, 
in believing matters of fact, there is 
always a good deal of guess-work. 
In special cases, like a trial in a 
court of justice, this is an inevitable 
evil: allthat we can do is to reduce 
the uncertainties to the lowest de- 
gree, and to make up our minds 
to perpetrate a certain quantity of 
injustice, and to make-a certain 
number of mistakes. Where the 
object is to get at a general result, 
such as a belief on the subject of 
witchcraft, the chance of error can- 
not beeliminated by ordinary people, 
but it may be eliminated almost 
entirely by a person well acquainted 
with the nature of proof, who will 
and can take the trouble of going 
minutely into a number of cases, 
checking one against another, and 
trying appropriate experiments as 
he goes along. If several such 
persons gave the result of their 
inquiries, and the detail of their 


* See, for instance, Howitt’s J/istory of the Supernatural. 
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experiments, this would be evidence, 
on the effect of which the world at 
large would be entitled to pronounce. 
In the absence of evidence thus 
tested and digested by trustworthy 
persons, the mere repetition of odd 
stories, if they are heaped up by the 
thousand, and fill huge folios, proves 
just nothing at all, for a score of 
distinct issues might be raised on 
each of them. Now it is notorious 
that since it ceased to be a point of 
religion and professional honour to 
believe in witchcraft, no such di- 
gested evidence has been put for- 
ward to show its truth.* The 
absence of such evidence is in itself 
sufficient ground for not believing 
in it. The condition which would 
justify belief has not been fulfilled. 

Besides this, if witchcraft did 
exist, it would produce effects pro- 
portionate to the alleged cause. 
Spirits of immense power and great 
malignity could not be constantly 
engaged in their horrible office with- 
out producing dreadful calamities, 
unintelligible on any other suppo- 
sition, but no such calamities are 
produced; therefore, the alleged 
cause does not operate. 

These two arguments are each 
perfectly sound. Each is indepen- 
dent of ‘the spirit of rationalism,’ 
and either by itself would be suf- 
ficient to justify disbelief in witch- 
craft, even if witchcraft were gene- 
rally believed to exist. We believe 
that it was the weight of these argu- 
ments, more or less obscurely felt, 
which destroyed the belief as soon 
as the general change in the theory 
of knowledge had established the 
principle that evidence was the only 
legitimate ground of belief. They 
could not apply when it was con- 
sidered a positive virtue to believe 
in witchcraft, and a damnable sin to 
doubt it. 

It may seem idle in the present 
day to compose a set argument 
against witchcraft, but in reference 
to the points suggested by Mr. 
Lecky, it is essential to do so; for 
if it is possible to point out broad 
and plain grounds of a rational 
kind on which the disbelief of 


It is a mere farrago of odd 


stories, compiled by a man with a love for the marvellous, often at second or third hand. 
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witchcraft may be justified, and 
which could not have full weight 
at the time when witchcraft was 
believed, it is surely more reason- 
able to ascribe the fall of the belief 
to those grounds than to ascribe it 
to a vague and possibly irrational 
sentiment opposed at once to the 
weight of argument and the weight 
of evidence. ‘Those who consider 
the love of truth one of the greatest 
of all virtues—and Mr. Lecky speaks 
with great power and eloquence on 
that topic in other parts of his book 
—would be as unwilling to disbelieve 
witchcraft if it is true, merely be- 
cause they do not like it, or because 
the sentiment of the age is opposed 
to it, as to believe in it for the 
opposite reasons if it is false. 

We pass next to Mr. Lecky’s 
essay on ecclesiastical miracles. He 
seems to us to have bestowed less 
pains on this subject than on the 
subject of witchcraft, and to have 
treated the topic in a manner which 
is not altogether satisfactory, and 
especially with a constant and 
special reference to the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic controversy, 
which was hardly necessary under 
the circumstances. The chapter is 
a history of the steps by which in 
point of fact people gradually came 
to disbelieve in miraculous histories 
in general, and to regard even the 
miraculous parts of Christianity 
with great suspicion, and to yield 
to them, at best, a reluctant consent. 
After reading the chapter several 
times, we find it very difficult to 
seize its general purport or to reduce 
it to the form of definite proposi- 
tions. It begins by describing the 
enormous profusion of miracles said 
to have been worked all through the 
early ages of Christianity and down 
to the time of the Reformation. 
Stupendous miracles were ‘ going 
on continually in every part of 
Europe without exciting the smallest 
astonishment or scepticism.’ This has 
now utterly passed away. Here and 
there, in the most ignorant parts of 
the most ignorant Roman Catholic 
countries, a miracle is worked; but 
by the educated in Roman Catholic 
countries, ‘the very few modern 
miracles which are related are 
everywhere regarded as a scandal, a 
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stumbling-block, and a difficulty.’ 
This shows ‘ that the repugnance of, 
men to believe miraculous narra- 
tives is in direct proportion to the 
progress of civilization and the 
diffusion of knowledge. . . . Civiliza- 
tion produces invariably a certain 
tone and habit of thought which 
makes men recoil from miraculous 
narratives with an immediate and. 
instinctive repugnance, as though 
they were essentially incredible in- 
dependently of any definite argu- 
ments, and in spite of dogmatic 
teaching. Whether this habit of 
mind is good or evil I do not now 
discuss. That it exists wherever 
civilization advances is I conceive 
incontestable.’ After drawing this 
inference from the state of feeling. 
amongst educated Roman Catholics, 
Mr. Lecky comes to consider the 
course of opinion on this subject 
amongst Protestants. He gives an 
interesting account of the decline in: 
the belief in ecclesiastical miracles, 
and in particular of the controversy 
excited by Conyers Middleton, and 
he enters into an argument ap- 
parently meant to show that the 
incredulity on this subject arose, not 
from specific arguments, but from 
the general course of thought. He 
then observes, that though the 
belief that miracles were worked in 
the Roman Catholic church weighed 
with Chillingworth and Gibbon, it 
did not in any appreciable degree 
influence or assist the Tractarian 
movement; and he then adds, that 
‘ professed and systematized ration- 
alism’ has made great strides in 
Protestant Europe, and that ‘ its. 
central conception is the elevation 
of conscience into a position of su- 
preme authority as the religious 
organ, a verifying faculty discrimi- 
nating between truth and error.” 
Mr. Lecky expatiates on this: he 
says, ‘The general current and bias 
of the intellect of the age is towards. 
rationalism, in other words, there is. 
a strong predisposition to value the 
spirit and moral element of Chris- 
tianity, but to reject dogmatic 
systems and more especially miracu- 
lous narratives.’ He traces the: 
decline of the influence of the evi- 
dential school in England. He 
adds, ‘ We find everywhere that the 
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prevailing feeling is to look upon 
the defence of Christianity as a 
matter not external to, but part of, 
religion. Belief is regarded not as 
the result of an historical puzzle, 
the solution of an extremely com- 
plicated intellectual problem, which 
presents fewest difficulties and con- 
tradictions, but as the recognition 
by conscience of moral truth. In 
other words, religion, in its proofs 
as in its essence, is deemed a thing 
‘belonging rather to the moral than 
the intellectual portion of human 
nature. Faith and not reason is its 
basis; and this faith is a species of 
moral perception. He goes on 
about Christianity being an ideal. 
He then sums up what he ‘had said 
before, and observes that ‘ to those 
who believe that the highest mea- 
sure of truth we possess is furnished 
by an examination of the successive 
developments and tendencies mani- 
fested by the collective wisdom of 
mankind, the general intellectual 
snovement we have been surveying 
‘will be invaluable as displaying 
one of the most unquestionably 
general movements that history 
records. To those, on the other 
hand, who separate themselves from 
the spirit of their age, and look for- 
ward to the future as to a period of 
predicted apostasy, it will furnish 
an example of one of the most subtle 
and powerful distorting influences 
by which the human mind is en- 
snared,’ After a good deal more 
«about the relative prominence of 
theology and science at different 
times, he says that by the growth 
of various forms of knowledge ‘a 
new habit of thought is gradually 
acquired. A secular atmosphere is 
formed about the mind. The mea- 
sure of probability is altered. Men 
formerly expected in every event of 
life something analogous to the 
theological notions on which they 
were continually meditating; they 
now judge everything by a secular 
standard. Formerly, their natural 
impulse was to explain all pheno- 
mena by miracle; it is now to ex- 
plain them by science: this is simply 
the result of a general law of the 
human mind An age that is 
essentially secular will judge every- 
éthing by a secular standard” He 
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concludes with saying that ‘ if it be 
true Christianity’ to be charitable— 
then, ‘never since the days of the 
Apostles has it (true Christianity) 
been so victorious as at present.’ 
The first question that all this 
suggests is, What would Mr. Lecky 
be at? What is his proposition? 
If it is merely that people much 
accustomed to explanations of 
startling events are disposed to ex- 
pect that startling events will be 
found to admit of explanation; and 
that people accustomed to require 
strong evidence of the occurrence 
of startling events are indisposed 
to believe in startling events alleged 
to have happened, upon the bare 
assertion of those who make the 
allegation; his proposition is true, 
but it is almost trivial. If he 
means to say that in the present 
day people in general do not believe 
that spirit can act directly upon 
matter, or that any spirits other 
than the spirits of living men do in 
fact act, or ever have acted upon 
matter, this we believe is untrue, 
except of a very small school of phi- 
losopkers not as yet at least very 
influential. Most people believe, 
rightly or wrongly, that when I lift 
my hand an event takes place 
generically different from that which 
occurs when my stick lifts a piece 
of mud, and that the difference lies 
in the fact that in the one case spirit 
acts upon matter, and that in the 
other matter acts upon matter. It 
is also very generally believed that 
God created the world and sustains 
it, and this is a case of the universal 
direct action of spirit on matter. 
There are, of course, those who 
deny the existence of God, and also 
the existence of the human soul as 
anything distinct from the human 
body; but no one, we apprehend, 
would deny that, as a matter of fact, 
belief both in God and in the human 
soul as distinct from matter, are, 
and long have been, the prevailing 
opinions of mankind; and Mr. 
Lecky studiously, and even, as we 
think, rather unduly, confines him- 
self to the history of opinions and 
tendencies asa matter of fact. Now 
that those who do, in fact, believe 
that God and the human soul exist 
independently of matter, and act 
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upon it, believe that natural events 
may be and are caused by other 
than natural causes, is an identical 
proposition ; for a natural event is 
nothing else than the motion of 
material things, and a natural cause 
nothing else than the motion of 
some other material thing shown by 
experience to he an unconditional 
antecedent of the first motion. There 
is no difference at all between this 
belief and belief in a miracle, except 
that in a miracle the idea of strange- 
ness is introduced. Whoever be- 
lieves that the soul acts on the body, 
believes in supernatural, or (which 
is the same thing), immaterial 
agency. A miracle is nothing else 
than supernatural or immaterial 
agency, exercised in a manner so 
unusual as to produce wonder. The 
fact, then, which Mr. Lecky has to 
deal with is, that men in general 
retain their belief in supernatural 
or immaterial agents, but have given 
up the belief that such agents act 
in a manner so unusual as to pro- 
duce wonder, and are strongly dis- 
posed to require strong evidence 
that events so unusual as to pro- 
duce wonder have, in fact, occurred, 
and to ascribe them, when proved to 
have occurred, to natural rather 
than to supernatural agents. The 
comment which he makes upon it, as 
may be gathered from the foregoing 
abstract of his chapter on the sub- 
ject, appears to be somewhat to the 
following effect. Men have ceased to 
believe in miracles, not for any pre- 
cise or specific reason, but by rea- 
son of a general bias in their minds 
against supernatural agency, which 
has produced a secular measure of 
probability, and a distaste for the 
old theological measure of proba- 
bility. Besides this, the old con- 
ception of theology, as a dogmatic 
system, has given way to a moral 
conception of it, and the idea of 
miraculous agency is foreign to 
this moral conception. 

No part of this statement appears 
to us to be correct. We believe 
that the whole of the change which 
has taken place in the general 
opinion of mankind on the subject 
of miracles, may certainly be justi- 
fied, and was, in all probability, 
caused in very many instances by 
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cogent specific reasons. We do not 
believe that there is a general bias 
in the minds of men against super- 
natural agency in general, but that 
experience has taught them that the 
supernatural agents which we have 
grounds to believe to exist, act in a 
regular and not in a capricious or 
fantastic manner, and that we have 
no ground to believe in the exist- 
ence of various supernatural agents 
formerly supposed to exist. Lastly, 
we deny that the ‘elevation of 
the conscience into a position of 
supreme authority as the religious 
organ; a verifying faculty discri- 
minating between falsehood and 
error’ is the ‘central conception’ 
of rationalism, and we affirm that 
whether it is or not, it is not true. 
We also deny that this conception, 
whether true or not, has any rela- 
tion to the question of miraculous 
agency, which is a mere question of 
fact. We now proceed to attempt 
to justify these remarks. 

First, we believe that the whole 
change which has taken place in the 
general opinions of mankind on the 
subject of miracles may certainly 
be justified, and was in all proba- 
bility caused in very many cases by 
cogent specific reasons. The change 
consists in the unanimous rejection 
en masse by persons of all creeds of 
the miraculous histories which are 
to be found in any quantity in 
medieval and patristic literature, 
and in the strong suspicion with 
which stories of modern miracles 
are received. Let us consider the 
reasons which may be alleged for 
this change. Mr. Lecky appears 
to think that it can be accounted 
for only by a general bias, an altera- 
tion of the measure of probability, 
and the like. We think that a 
much simpler explanatlon is the 
true one. The monkish and papis- 
tical miracles were disbelieved be- 
cause, as soon as people learnt to 
think at all, they saw that there was 
no evidence of their truth, no such 
evidence as would be sufficient to 
establish the truth of any impor- 
tant matter; such, for instance, as 
the commission of a crime or the 
breaking of a contract for any of 
the common practical purposes of 
life. They also saw that there was 
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he strongest specific evidence of 
their fraudulent falsehood. Mr. 
Lecky constantly forgets that bare 
untested assertion, especially asser- 
tion at second or third hand, is not 
evidence enough of anything what- 
ever to convince a considerate per- 
son of its truth. If, for instance, 
we found an entry in Pepys’ jour- 
nal, that such a person died on 
such a day, the degree of belief of 
the fact which such an entry would 
cause, would be faint in the ex- 
treme. The matter being of no 
importance, it might not be worth 
while to doubt; but if anything 
turned upon it, if, for instance, the 
date of the death affected the title 
to an estate, it would be a very 
different matter. All sorts of ques- 
tions would be raised on the sub- 
ject. Howdid Pepys know? Did 
he sce the man die? Had he any 
motive for exact inquiry? Are 
there any other mistakes in his 
journal? Has he not dated Charles 
IL’s leaving London on such a day, 
whereas, it appears by such a re- 
cord, that he did not leave till 
another day? ‘Does he not contra- 
dict Evelyn here and Burnet there? 
Was he not sometimes drunk ? 
Was not his journal written in 
cypher, and may not the cypher 
have been obscure and misunder- 
stood? Such questions may be 
multiplied to infinity, and cer- 
tainly would be so multiplied, if 
anything particular turned upon 
the date of the death. Apply this 
to an event extraordinary in itself 
and the importance of the assertion 
diminishes indefinitely. Suppose, 
for instance, that Pepys said that 
Richard Baxter had told him that 
he, Baxter, was a Jesuit in disguise. 
The value of this assertion would 
be very small. Now, the bulk of the 
miraculous stories of the middle 
ages cannot possibly be put so high 
in point of evidence as such state- 
ments as these. They are, for the 
most part, told at second or third 
hand, or rather, at an indefinite dis- 
tance from the ori iginal witnesses. 
They are told by writers who were 
grossly credulous and wonderfully 
ignorant in the commonest matters, 
and in many cases, habitual liars. 
If we believed the monkish histo- 
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rians, we should believe not merely 
that Gregory of Tours met several 
thousand devils on a particular 
occasion, but that Brute was the 
first king of Britain, and that he 
came from Troy. We should believe 
in the forged decretals which for 
ages were the base of the canon law. 
We should believe a strange farrago 
of nonsense about King Arthur and 
his round table. We should believe 
heaps of prodigies which appear 
without any moral or religious sig- 
nificance, in the old chronicles, just 
as enormous gooseberries are said 
to appear at certain times of the 
year, in country newspapers. But 
Mr. Lecky himself is the best wit- 
ness on this point. 

He observes, ‘The fathers - laid 
down as a distinct proposition that 
pious frauds were justifiable, andeven 
laudable, and if they had not laid this 
down, they would nevertheless have 
practised them as a necessary conse- 
quence of their doctrine of exclusive 
salvation. Immediately all ecclesias- 
tical literature became tainted with 
a spirit of the most unblushing 
mendacity. Heathenism was to be 
combated, and therefore, prophecies 
of Christ by Orpheus and the Sybils 
were forged, lying wonders were 
multiplied, and ceaseless calumnies 
poured upon those who, like Julian, 
opposed the faith. Heretics were 
to be convinced: and, therefore, in- 
terpolations of old writings or coms 
plete forgeries were habitually op- 
posed to the forged gospels. 

The very sense of truth, and the 
very love ‘of truth seemed blotted 
out from the minds of men. That 
this is no exaggerated picture of the 
condition at which the middle ages 
arrived, is known to all who have 
any acquaintance with its literature, 
for during that gloomy period the 
only scholars in Europe were priests 
and monks, who conscientiously be- 
lieved that no amount of falsehood 
was reprehensible which conduced 
to the edification of the people. Not 
only did they pursue with the 
grossest calumny every enemy to 
their faction ; not only did they en- 
circle every saint with a halo of 
palpable fiction; not only did they 
invent tens of thousands of miracles 
for the purpose of stimulating devo- 
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tion; they also, very naturally, car- 
ried into all other subjects that in- 
difference to truth they had acquired 
in theology. All their writings and 
more especially their histories, be- 
came tissues of the wildest fables, so 
grotesque, and at the same time so 
audacious, that they were the won- 
der of succeeding ages.’ 

This being the case, why need we 
resort to ‘the spirit of rationalism,’ 
to ‘ general bias of the human mind,’ 
and other such generalities to ac- 
count for the discredit into which 
medizeval miracles fell. They were 
and are disbelieved for the simple 
and sufficient reason that they 
are either romances or gross and 
palpable lies, told by systematic 
liars. It is a pity, we think, to 
philosophize or use sympathizing 
language upon such a subject. It 
is more really philosophical to state 
the plain fact in plain words. 

Mr. Lecky surely eannot doubt 
that specific discoveries of fraud 
and falsehood did occur at the time 
of the Reformation, and did attract 
general attention and produce a 
great and permanent effect. Can 
any one suppose that these exposures 
were wasted on the vulgar, or that 
the exposure of so monstrous, so 
audacious, and so successful a lie as 
the forgery of the decretals had no 
effect on those who were better in- 
formed? A few discoveries of this 
kind are quite enough to destroy 
the credit of a whole lbrary of 
miracles, just as the removal of a 
few bricks will bring down a whole 
arch. Thus, the revival of learning 
led people to discover ignorance 
and fraud here, there, and every- 
where in monkish writings. This 
led to a general suspicion of their 
miracles, and to the exposure of 
many of them, and this destroyed 
the credit of the rest. As men got 
to understand the nature of evi- 
dence and the proper mode of 
arguing from experience, they saw 
that the miraculous literature of the 
middle ages, and the miraculous 
stories of the fathers, rested on no 
evidence at all. 

Pari passu with this, there was 
no doubt going on a process which 
Mr. Lecky, like so many other 
writers, describes as the growth of 
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the conception of government by 
law as opposed to government 
by miracle; and this, it is said, 
rendered miracles antecedently im- 
probable. Such phrases are liable 
to great objection, inasmuch as they 
tend to involve an exceedingly 
simple matter in useless, and there- 
fore, injurious obscurity. If we 
examine carefully the meaning of 
such phrases they will appear to 
amount to no more than, that men 
have found out by experience and 
observation the explanation of many 
things which at first sight ap- 
peared strange to them, and that 
they thus got to expect that by 
appropriate means they would be 
able to find out the explanation of 
other strange things. Moreover, the 
habit of being kept waiting for an 
explanation accustomed them to the 
belief that, whether they could find 
them out or not, such explanations 
existed somewhere. The habit of 
looking for explanations, and the 
hope of finding them, do not differ 
generically from other habits and 
other hopes founded on and grati- 
fied by experience. To call them a 
conception of government by Jaw as 
opposed to government by miracle, 
is to give a sonorous mysterious 
name to an exceedingly simple 
thing. 

There is nothing in Mr. Lecky’s 
whole chapter which appears to us 
in any way inconsistent with a very 
much simpler view of the subject than 
the one which he has put forward. 
This view is, that as experience 
came to be recognized as the true 
source of all knowledge, men came 
to believe, not that there were no 
immaterial agents, but that imma- 
terial agents were fewer than they 
had formerly been supposed to be, 
and that their actions were not 
capricious and fantastic, but regular. 
When the thoroughly untrustworthy 
character of the old miraculous 
literature was once detected, the 
belief in angels, devils, witches, 
fairies, elves, and ghosts, except in 
so far as it might be merely tra- 
ditional, would become a question 
of fact; but if there had been real 
evidence in its favour, there was not 
only no reason why that evidence 
should not be believed, but there 
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was strong reason why it should be 
believed. Popular prejudice and 
prepossession were in favour of the 
belief. The love of strangeness and 
excitement natural to human nature 
pleaded powerfully in its favour, 
and we may therefore say, with 
regard to these matters, as with 
regard to witches, that the fact of 
the rapid decline and fall of the 
belief affords the strongest possible 
proof that there was an absence of 
evidence in its favour. If miracu- 
lous agency—that is, spiritual agency 
other than the agency of human 
beings, interfering in individual 
cases with the established course of 
nature—had been a part of the 
economy of human affairs, there 
could be no possible reason why 
this should not be observed, regis- 
tered, and believed. An improved 
acquaintance with the principles of 
evidence strengthens the proof of 
truth as it destroys the arguments 
in favour of falsehood. Hence the 
fact that when the true theory of 
evidence was discovered the belief 
in miracles gradually faded away, 
proves not a bias in the human 
mind, nor the growth of a spirit of 
rationalism, nor an alteration in the 
measure of probability, but simply 
the fact that, upon stricter examina- 
tion than had formerly been given, 
there turned out to be no such 
evidence in favour of the things 
formerly believed as would warrant 
reasonable men in believing them. 
The most characteristic part of 
Mr. Lecky’s chapter on this subject, 
and the part which throws most 
light on the whole turn of his mind 
is his doctrine about the essential 
enmity between religious rationalism 
in the technical sense of the word, 
and a belief in miracles. The ‘ central 
conception of rationalism,’ he says, 
‘is the elevation of the conscience 
into a position of supreme authority 
as the religious organ, a verifying 
faculty discriminating between false- 
hood anderror.’ He does not say so 
in so many words, but the tendency 
of his remarks is to teach that if 
conscience is put in this position it 
will of necessity tend to discredit 
and overthrow any external source 
of religious belief. Men who be- 
dieve conscience to be their guide 
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towards religious truth will not be 
content, nor, indeed, be able, con- 
sistently with their principle, to 
admit that an external guide, such 
as a messenger specially intrusted 
with miraculous powers, can over- 
rule their consciences; and thus 
they will have a motive for denying 
the existence of such a guide inde- 
pendently of all evidence on the 
subject. 

As to this we assert, first, that the 
principle in question is not the ‘ cen- 
tral conception of rationalism,’ and 
next, that whether it is so or not, it 
is not true. To say that rationalism 
implies a belief in what in the 
seventeenth century would have 
been called a ‘ private spirit, an 
internal guide able to direct every 
individual man with infallible au- 
thority upon all fundamental 
matters, is to cut off from the class 
of rationalists at least one half, and 
probably much more than half, of 
the ablest and most consistent 
defenders of the prerogatives of 
reason. Locke, and all his school 
in England and France, are cut off 
from the title of rationalists by this 
theory; the same hard fate would 
overtake Chillingworth and Jeremy 
Taylor, for none of them put con- 
science in this position. The 
school which reduces knowledge to 
generalized experience, morals to 
utility, and theology to a question 
of fact, is surely entitled to notice 
at the hands of a historian of 
rationalism, and no members of 
this school can ever consistently 
refuse to listen to any one who 
asserts, on grounds sufficiently 
plausible to deserve attention, that 
he has a special message from God 
to man. Paley, and other writers 
of the same school, were consistent 
disciples of Locke ; and though it is 
perfectly true that their influence 
has greatly diminished, that is due 
not to the subversion of their prin- 
ciples, but to the rigid examination 
of the particular arguments on 
which they relied. An @ priori 
objection to miracles, a belief that 
they cannot exist, and that no 
evidence could prove them, involves 
a belief that what is called a law of 
nature is a real thing, having an 
independent existence of its own, 
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and being something more than a 
rule which particular people have 
found useful in the hypothetical 
prediction of future events. A 
man who takes this view of natural 
laws, naturally looks upon miracles 
as something in the nature of 
mutinies or contradictions. A man 
to whom a law of nature is merely 
a rule of calculation, has no objec- 
tion to miracles as such. His cal- 
culations are always based on the 
hypothesis that no new antecedent 
is introduced. If such an antece- 
dent is introdueed, his rule does not 
apply to the particular case; but it 
is none the worse for that. 

As to the truth of the doctrine that 
conscience is the test of theological 
truth, we differ widely from Mr. 
Lecky. His advocacy of it is one 
of the most characteristic features 
of his book. It fits in perfectly with 
the slight importance which he 
attaches to evidence and specific 
argument, and with the value 
which he sets upon general impres- 
sions and states of mind. Tous no 
doctrine can appear more unsatis- 
factory. To evolve theological 


truth, or, indeed, the truth of any 


matterof fact whatever, out of con- 
science, appears to us like evolving 
from it the well-known camel. 
Evidence may be imagined which 
would prove that the devil was 
God, and that habitual wickedness 
of the most revolting kind was our 
highest wisdom. Evidence may be 
imagined which would prove that 
there was no future life, and there- 
fore no other sanction to morality 
than this world supplies. There 
are in fact no assignable limits to 
the possible powers of evidence. 
Conscience, on the other hand, has 
nothing whatever to do with de- 
ciding what facts exist. "Whatever 
may be its nature and origin, its one 
function is that of praising or 
blaming the facts which reason 
shows to exist. How can this power 
of praise and blame involve the 
power of asserting the existence of 
this or that state of things? How 
ean the fact that conscience ap- 
proves of benevolence prove that 
there exists a benevolent God? or 
the fact that conscience views the 
doctrine of eternal punishments as 
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immoral prove that it is untrue? 
To ascribe such functions to con- 
science is in substance to depose 
reason from its natural authority, 
and to make sentiment not merely 
the material on which we reason 
(which no doubt it always must be), 
but a substitute for reason itself. 

It is because and in so far as this 
error runs through the whole of 
these chapters in one form or an- 
other that we dissent from them, 
but we have been obliged to ex- 
press this dissent in a way 
which might lead to the inference 
that our practical difference with 
Mr. Lecky was greater than it really 
is. The process by which witch- 
craft and ecclesiastical miracles fell 
into disrepute was, we believe, an 
intellectual one, that is to say, if 
there had not been an intellectual 
justification for the result arrived 
at, that result would not have taken 
place ; but though this may be quite 
true, it does not by any means follow 
that the beliefs in question were not 
upheld by their real or supposed 
connexion with collateral subjects, 
or that their fall was not closely 
connected with, and to a_ great 
extent caused by, the gradual refu- 
tation of other analogous beliefs. 
These, however, fell under a similar 
process, and thus we come back 
to reasoning at last as the great 
motive power in the progress of 
opinion. We are not quite sure 
how far Mr. Lecky would deny this. 
Indeed, we are not sure that he 
means to say more than that no 
opinion stands or falls alone, but 
that all are closely connected, so 
that political, religious, and scien- 
tific opinions all react upon each 
other. This is perfectly true; but 
it is so obvious that we can hardly 
believe that it is all that Mr. Lecky 
means, yet we find a difficulty in 
ascribing to him any other true 
meaning. If his doctrine about the 
measure of probability and the 
rationalistic bias of the human 
mind means only that the progress 
of opinion in different subjects 
follows the same course, and that 
such progress in one subject helps 
on analogous processes in all others, 
our criticisms fall to the ground. 
We withstand him only in so far as 
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he asserts or implies that the opin- 
ions taken up by men in general 
with reference to the subjects dis- 
cussed in his two first chapters, were 
not adopted mediately or imme- 
diately upon intellectual grounds, 
and are not capable of being justi- 
fied by legitimate arguments. 

Controversy is of necessity lengthy, 
and we have therefore devoted to a 
statement of our differences with 
Mr. Lecky an amount of space 
which hardly leaves us room to do 
justice to that much larger and more 
important part of his book with 
which we cordially agree; subject, 
nevertheless, to certain criticisms 
upon particular points which might be 
made, if it were possible to exhaust 
the subject. We do not think that 
the language chosen by Mr. Lecky 
to describe his views altogether 
happy. It might be much simpler 
and more pointed than it is. The 
thoughts which it contains might 
be expressed in very common words, 
and without a certain quasi-philoso- 
phical varnish with which every 
part of it is at present encumbered. 
Rtenouncing the attempt to criticise 
in detail Mr. ‘Lecky’s statements 
and theories, we will try to give 
shortly, and in our own words, the 
result of his arguments. 

Their general purport is to show 
in detail, and with a great deal of 
well-chosen specific illustration, the 
gradual progress of doubt with 
respect to many parts of the theology 
which was in earlier times received 
throughout Europe with unques- 
tioning submission, and the prac- 
tical effects which the gradual ad- 
mission of these doubts has pro- 
duced on the state of Europe. ‘This 
is illustrated by reference to three 
great subjects, persecution, politics, 
and political economy. The general 
effect of these chapters, viewed as 
an argument against the theological 
view of life, is striking and power- 
ful in the extreme; and we do not 
think that it admits of an answer 
at the hands of any one who admits 
that the general diffusion of orderly, 
solid, well-regulated happiness and 
prosperity is a good thing. 

The first subject treated by Mr. 
Lecky is that of Religious Perse- 
cution. It is, he observes, the 
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natural and inevitable consequence 
of a full belief, not only accepted 
by the understanding but fully im- 
pressed upon the imagination, ot 
the doctrine of eternal damnation, 
coupled with the further doctrine 
that erroneous religious belief is the 
road to hell. He discusses at great 
length, and with many illustrations, 
the growth of this doctrine, and 
the way in which it gradually formed 
a tremendous type of character, a 
type in which the elementary notions 
of benevolence had been elaborately 
stifled, or at best maimed. There 
grew up a conception of God as a 
fundamentally cruel being, who not 
only punished men with frightful 
unrelenting severity after death, but 
who did so upon technical principles 
which had no relation, or only an 
occasional relation, to their moral 
virtues or demerits. All mankind 
were to be damned eternally who were 
out of the pale of the Church, and 
all unbaptized infants. These theo- 
ries being authoritatively preached 
and forced upon the minds of men 
by every engine of power and influ- 
ence throughout the whole Christian 
world for many centuries, naturally 
produced horrible effects. Teach 
men this view, says Mr. Lecky, and 
‘you will have blotted out those 
fundamental notions of right and 
wrong which the Creator has en- 
graven upon every heart; you will 
have extinguished the lamp of con- 
science; you will have taught men 
to stifle the inner voice as a lying 
witness and to esteem it virtuous to 
disobey it. As we should put it, 
you will have given men the notion 
that God wills that the greatest 
happiness of the few is intimately 
connected with the greatest misery 
of the many; you will have made 
conscience hang out false lights, 
and have taught the inner voice to 
advise men to resort to any means, 
no matter how horrible or deceitful, 
to avert the tremendous conse- 
quences which a certain technical 
criminality would otherwise involve. 
In a word, you will have set up as 
the ideal object of all human devo- 
tion, a being who has indeed en- 
joined man to be merciful, loving, 
and obedient, but who has set 
him an example of passion and 
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eruelty exercised at the dictates 
of an inscrutable caprice, which 
itself is made an object of worship. 
Put such deadly poison as this at 
the core of human life, and the or- 
dinary motives of morality break 
down. Its rules cease to apply, and 
the most revolting cruelties and the 
vilest impostures of the worst ages, 
the extermination of the Albigenses, 
the persecutions of Alva, the Spanish 
Inquisition, fraudulent miracles, and 
lying legends, are the natural results. 

When this fearful doctrine is once 
fairly embraced it simply breaks 
down morality. To save men from 
torture, perpetual in duration and 
infinite in degree, everything was 
considered justifiable. Nay, we may 
boldly say that everything was 
rightly considered justifiable. A 
man who would not tell a lie to 
‘save his own life, may be noble and 
heroic; but aman who would not 
tell a lie to protect his wife and 
daughters from the insults of a 
parcel of ferocious and licentious 
robbers, would be a subject of great 
contempt; and in the same way, if 
the extreme doctrine of exclusive 
salvation were firmly believed, 
pious frauds became a duty. Ina 
passage which we have already 
quoted for another purpose, Mr. 
Lecky describes the growth of these 
lies which, as he truly says, blotted 
out ‘the very sense of truth and 
the very love of truth.’ We do not 
remember to have seen in any other 
writer so forcible an explanation of 
the hideous immorality, or rather of 
the utter incompatibility with all 
morality, in the long run of the 
doctrine of exclusive salvation and 
of eternal damnation. The human 
mind is not so constituted as to sup- 
port it. If fully believed with the 
imagination as well as the reason, it 
would have converted the world 
into amonastery or a madhouse. It 
would have prevented every one 
possessed of the ordinary feelings 
-of humanity from propagating the 
miserable species to which he un- 
happily belonged. It would have 
made every woman bless the barren 
womb and the paps that never gave 
suck; it would have forced every 
man to extend nominal ;Christianity 
iby every resource of force and fraud 
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at his disposal; and it would have 
laid the whole world in abject 
grovelling slavery at the feet of the 
priesthood. The fact that the world 
went on and that human passions 
continued to play even with inten- 
sified power, proves that it was not 
really believed, at least not always, 
or by every body. It had, however, 
force enough to do a degree of 
harm which it is hardly possible to 
estimate. Wars, massacres, judicial 
executions, numbered by tens of 
thousands and aggravated by every 
conceivable circumstance of horror ; 
systematic hypocrisy enforced upon 
thousands; the sullen sense of de- 
gradation and subjection to con- 
temptible tyrants burnt into the very 
souls of millions; the fiercest con- 
troversies, the most bitter interna- 
tional hatreds that the world has 
ever seen, spread over centuries, and 
rendering impossible all extensive 
improvements in the arts of life; 
such were the consequences of re- 
ligious persecution, which itself was 
the fruit of the doctrines of eternal 
punishment and the exclusive sal- 
vation of the orthodox, whoever 
they might be. 

Mr. Lecky weighs against each 
other the Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant persecutions, and appears to 
incline to the opinion that though 
the Roman Catholic persecutions 
were infinitely the most extensive, 
the most bloody, and the most 
systematic, the Protestant persecu- 
tions were less excusable. Both, no 
doubt, were as bad as bad could be, 
but this appears a doubtful theory. 
We must remember that the diffe- 
rent national churches, for instance 
the Church of England, by no means 
acknowledged themselves to be, as 
Mr. Lecky says, ‘Churches of 
yesterday.’ The case of the Pro- 
testants was that they were the true 
original Christian Church, freed 
from the corruptions which had 
been introduced in the course of 
ages, and restored to their ancient 
rights. Admit, according to the claim 
made for the Church of England, 
that the Church and the nation were 
identical; that the Papal power 
was @ mere usurpation; that the 
king, parliament, and convocation 
were the proper legislature of the 
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Church; and that heresy was an 
awful sin and crime, and there is 
nothing inconsistent or irrational in 
the persecutions which followed. 
Once admit that a heretic is to be 
burnt, and it becomes necessary for 
every ruler to define heresy, just as 
every ruler defines theft. No one 
exclaims against an army of rebels 
for putting down a mutiny in their 
own ranks by military law; and 
whether the reformers were right 
or wrong in claiming the right of 
Church government for themselves, 
to the exclusion of the Pope, it is 
impossible to suggest any reason 
why, if they were to possess it, they 
should not possess along with it 
its ordinary incidents. 

The cause which gradually 
brought about the decline of perse- 
cution was a decliné in the force of 
theological belief, which having 
been originally accepted as the 
highest form of truth, and its abso- 
lute measure, came by degrees to be 
seen to be a matter of probability, 
and to be ascertainable, so far as it 
can be discovered at all, only by 
the common modes of examination 
and reasoning. It is, indeed, as 
plain as any proposition can be that 
scepticism and nothing else justifies 
toleration. Men are _ perfectly 
tolerant only when they are quite 
sure that reason is the only guide 
to religious truth, and that the 
understandings of different people 
exercised in good faith lead them to 
different conclusions; not because 
truth is divided, but because the 
organs by which men apprehend it 
are of very different degrees of 
power, and because the evidence 
within their reach varies indefinitely. 

Mr. Lecky describes the different 
steps by which this belief grew 
up, and exhibits, we think very 
happily, the great variety of the 
causes to which it is to be attri- 
buted. All these causes, how- 
ever, were distinctly intellectual 
and rested on arguments as precise 
and definite as any which could be 
alleged on any subject. It was dis- 
covered, for example, in connexion 
with all sorts of subjects, that 
honest men arrived at different 
opinions. All religious controversy 
showed that every system, set up 
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either by Protestants or Roman 
Catholics, was capable of being 
reduced to the position of a set of 
more or less probable conjectures, 
which had to be embraced princi- 
pally for practical reasons and in 
spite of objections which could not 
really be answered. This expe- 
rience repeated again and again 
from every quarter, and in all de- 
partments of knowledge, taught 
men‘; that there might be such a 
ting as honest error. The growth 
of physical philosophy taught them 
that honest error was the road to 
truth. These two experiences put 
together supplied a demonstration 
of the conclusion that to punislr 
the possession of any opinion might 
involve the punishment of truth, 
and must involve the obstruction of 
what experience shows to be at 
least one of the roads by which 
truth is approached. Surely this is 
an intellectual proof if ever there 
was one; and though it is true that 
the successive discoveries of which 
it existed generated a general habit 
of mind, and created a certain 
measure of probability, it would 
surely be hardly possible to give a 
clearer illustration of the truth that 
habits of mind and measures of 
probability are themselves the crea- 
tures of the reason. 

From the subject of toleration, 
Mr. Lecky passes to politics. He 
shows how, during the infancy of 
Christianity, passive submission to 
authority in all cases whatever was 
universally inculeated by all Chris- 
tian teachers, as one of the most 
prominent moral doctrines of their 
religion. He says that ‘ they exag- 
gerated their principle; but such 
exaggeration was absolutely essen- 
tial, and to its efficacy.’ If fully 
carried out, the inquiry which these 
remarks suggest would be in the 
highest degree curious and instruc- 
tive. Mr. Lecky contents himself 
with a short notice of it, and passes 
on toa review of the splendid posi- 
tion which, on the fall of the empire, 
the Church of Rome contrived for a 
short time to assume, and by which 
it was in reality constituted the 
absolute sovereign of ‘the human 
race, ruling even the most powerful 
sovereigns by the operation of the 
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spiritual sanction. He shows in a 
very interesting way how this ex- 
treme view of the authority of the 
popes induced the Jesuits to attack 
the authority of civil governments, 
and to suggest through the medium 
of scholastic argument much of that 
distorted liberalism which is charac- 
teristic both of their politics and of 
their theology. Mr. Lecky’s account 
of the early Jesuit writings on this 
topic is one of the most interesting 
passages in his whole book. He 
goes on to trace in detail the effect 
of the Reformation on political 
theories, and follows out the slow 
growth of the theories now gene- 
rally accepted, showing how they 
gradually undermined, and at last 
completely overthrew, the old con- 
ception of society as an organisation 
divinely instituted and requiring, 
and entitled to, passive obedience 
from its subjects. The French Re- 
volution, and the general establish- 
ment of liberal principles which 
have followed it in many parts of 
Europe, and especially their strong 
practical recognition in England, 
were the fullest and most vigorous 
assertions of the secular view of 
political affairs. 

From politics, Mr. Lecky goes on 
to the history of industry. He 
shows how the ecclesiastical doctrine 
of the sinfulness of usury has been 
gradually exploded ; how the whole 
science of political economy grew 
up upon a purely secular basis, and 
depended upon principles to which 
the old views of theology were radi- 
cally opposed ;and how the Church 
view of the immorality of public 
amusements, and especially of the- 
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atrical exhibitions, was gradually 
laid on one side. He insists at very 
great length upon these and some. 
other topics, and manages by the 
help of well-chosen details to make 
his inquiries extremely interesting 
as well as instructive. We have 
not room to follow him at length 
into these various subjects; but the 
general impression which the book 
leaves, and no doubt must have been 
intended to leave on the mind, admits 
of no doubt at all. The result of 
the whole book, and of each separate 
part of it, is to show that for many 
centuries past all real knowledge 
upon all important subjects has 
been won by degrees in the teeth 
of ecclesiastical resistance, and that 
these victories have not been isolated, 
but connected together in the closest 
manner and spread over the whole 
field of human affairs at once. The 
belief in witches, the belief in magic, 
the belief in miracles, the political 
influence of the Church, the habit 
of persecution, the ecclesiastical 
theory of trade and amusement— 
he might have added the scholastic 
conception of knowledge and the 
ecclesiastical view of morals—all 
hung together, and all gradually 
declined for analogous reasons. 
The only addition which we should 
feel inclined to make to this general 
statement, and which Mr. Lecky 
appears to us to have omitted is, 
that in each individual case the 
ecclesiastical view of the case was 
actually refuted by good and appro- 
priate reasons, as well as by the 
general vein of sentiment which so 
many analogous defeats naturally 
tended to produce. 
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CHAPTER I. 
EARLY PATRONAGE. 


consuefacere filium 


Sufi sponte recté facere, quam alieno metu. 
Hoc Pater ac Dominus interest, — Terence's Addlphi. 


¢ oe that, Dobbs, in the 
well-made trousers and tight 
jacket ?” 

‘Young Beauclere, a lower-form 
boy: he came this half,’ said Dobbs, 
in reply to his friend Carloss’s in- 
quiry. 

‘Whose house is he in ?” 

‘ Purser’s, I believe; looks sharp 
set, doesn’t he?’ 

‘No; I don’t see it, Dobbs; he’s 
a deuced neat little fellow; by Jove, 
how well his jacket fits him. Young 
swell, I should think, by the look of 
him, added Carloss; ‘I’m going to 
make his acquaintance.’ 

‘ How do you propose to do that ? 


inquired Dobson, who was prepared 
for some eccentricity, from his 
knowledge of his companion. 


‘You'll see. Hallo! you fellow, 
Beauclere!’ The little fellow turned 
round and disclosed a face quite in 
keeping with the smartness of his 
figure. ‘Come here a moment.’ 

Beauclere came towards the two 
boys, looking fearlessly up in their 
faces; he had hardly had time to 
realize the profound dignity of a 
sixth-form boy, or he might have 
looked more abashed. 

‘What form are you in? said 
Carloss. 

‘ The shell,’ said the little fellow, 
cheerfully and undauntedly. 

‘Where were you before you 
came here?’ inquired his interroga- 
tor. 

‘Nowhere at all,’ said he, under- 
standing the question to apply to 
school. 

‘ Was it a nice place?” 

The boy laughed, and showed 
dimples that are only becoming to 
women and schoolboys. 

‘ How often did they flog there? 
No answer. ‘ Come, out with it, like 


a man. Twice a week? or only 
every Monday prospectively.’ 

‘I was at a private tutor’s.’ And 
as he drew up his neat little figure 
and handsome face it was quite 
clear that he meant to impress his 
auditors with a sense of the supe- 
riority of that system of education. 

‘Oh! really; I know the system,’ 
said Dobson, who had himself en- 
joyed the fullest gratification, as a 
youngster, of thick bread and butter, 
resurrection pies, and corporal 
punishment at a county grammar 
school: ‘Turkey carpets, patent- 
leather boots at tea-time, change of 
socks after exercise, treacle posset 
and modern languages. And where 
was that, my boy ?’ 

‘That was at Mr. Colville’s, at 
Lymmersfield.’ 

Carloss turned quickly round 
from something which had attracted 
his attention for a moment and said, 

‘ Colville’s, were you at Colville’s? 
What sort of a fellow is he?’ 

‘ Capital, and so is his wife,’ said 
the boy, eagerly. 

‘I should think you were a judge,’ 
observed the other, laughing. ‘ Did 
you ever see my little sister Violet 
there?’ added he, at the same time. 

‘No; never: but I heard of her 
having been there once when I was 
away.’ 

‘I'm glad of that, for you’d have 
been dangerous to her peace of 
mind.’ The boy looked up smilingly 
at Carloss, not knowing exactly 
what to make of him. ‘Do you 
ever fag, Beauclere ?’ 

‘Sometimes.’ 

‘In those neat-looking gloves, I 
hope?’ said Carloss, good-humour- 
edly. 

‘Not when I have to fetch the 
butter for Dorrien’s tea.’ 
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‘No, I should think not: keep 
them for blacking boots. However, 
take them off now, and run down to 
Dripping’s as fast as you can. Ask 
him for a quarter of a pound of 
butter, two Yarmouth bloaters, four 
French rolls, and a pound of sugar 
for Carloss,and bring them up to my 
study.’ The little fellow was just 
starting, when he was stopped again. 
‘ And, I say, young ’un, bring your 
verse task for to-morrow, and I'll 
do it for you.’ 

Beauclere departed on his errand, 
a common one enough in those 
days with every lower-form boy in 
a public-school, and conveying to 
the mind no degradation whatever. 
Everybody had gone through it, 
and it was as natural to a schoolboy 
as a kilt to a Highlander. 

The two elder boys, Dobson and 
Carloss, strolled away from the top 
of the school lane, where this con- 
versation had taken place, and bent 
their steps towards the country, 
intent upon a walk, before their 
anticipated rolls and bloaters. 

‘ What in the world did you mean 
by your little sister, Carloss? I 
thought you were the last hope of 
the descendants of John of Gaunt?” 

This was a joke at the school 
house, but as Carloss believed in it 
he always took it aw sérieux. 

‘I’ve no doubt I was the last 
hope, for you know my governor 
was not in a position to provide 
such luxuries as descendants for 
the family: his elder brother’s 
business, Dobbs. However, hope is 
delusive, spes fallax, and about six 
years after my birth came my little 
sister Violet.’ Dobbs seemed tired 
of the conversation, feeling no great 
interest in girls in general, nor 
Carloss’s sister in particular; so he 
turned it into his own channel. 

‘I wonder you don’t work, old 
fellow,’ said he, looking into Car- 
loss’s face with more curiosity 
perhaps than affection. Dobson 
affected highlows, rather short 
trousers, and hair which was con- 
stantly falling over his forehead and 
eyes, and being pushed off again 
_ by well-inked fingers. 

‘ What’s the use of it? replied 
the other, who was as great a con- 
trast to his companion as can well 
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be imagined. 
swells have it.’ 

‘Why, if only to leave in the 
sixth; it would be so jolly.’ The 
sixth was Dobson’s seventh heaven, 
as near it as could be: and a gulf of 
immeasurable depth separated it 
from the rest of the world. Even 
talking to his friend Carloss, he felt 
something like an angel of light 
with a deep regret for Satan’s mis- 
fortunes. Carloss was only in the 
upper fifth. 

‘Ah! that’s it, exactly,’ said Car~ 
loss, ‘to leave in the sixth! that 
strikes me as absurd. If I was 
going to stay in the sixth, like you, 
Dobbs, why, perhaps it would be 
worth while; but I think I shall do 
for the riding-school by Easter.’ 

‘Yes, old fellow, I know that; 
but just to have got your remove 
this last quarter; and yon could do 
it so easily. Old Armstrong would 
be so pleased. You're rather a 
favourite of his.’ 

‘ What! because I won the long 
jump. Well, he’s a good fellow; 
but I don’t think I can oblige him 
in this particular. Slaughtering 
Frenchmen is a much higher ambi- 
tion than writing sapphics.’ 

‘It’s a pity you should be thrown 
away upon the army; why don’t 
you go to Oxford, and then to the 
bar? that’s what I shall do. Then 
I shall try to get into Parliament, 
and——’ 

‘Then you'll slaughter your thou- 
sands too; only it will be with a 
jaw-bone: you know the animal, 
Dobbs.’ 

‘Not so bad,’pon my soul,’ said 
Dobbs, as he attempted feebly to 
bonnet his friend. 

As they returned by the meadows, 
alongside of the river, to school, 
they remarked that it had risen 
remarkably within the last hour or 


‘Cui bono? as you 


0. 
‘ That’s the snow from the Welsk 


hills: it goes down as rapidly 
though as it rises.’ 

‘I don’t know about that. J 
remember once all the lower part of 
the town being flooded, and the 
people going about in punts.’ 

‘Splendid fun,’ said Carloss. 

‘I don’t know about that, either: 
there was no end of property 
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destroyed; and the lower floors of 
all the houses were under water for 
three days. I remember it; I was 
flogged for being nearly drowned.’ 

‘What an odd punishment for 
such a diversion.’ 

‘Oh! it was my fault, said 
Dobson, who, having enshrined Dr. 
Armstrong, felt no compunction at 
any form or extent of worship. ‘It 
was all right. He said he’d flog 
any fellow that got wet through 
again by going into the streets in a 
boat. I did get wet through, body 
and soul; and it took three-quarters 
of an hour before I was brought to; 
and the next day I got six cuts.’ 

‘Going about in boats in the 
streets; by Jove, that would be a 
lark.” And having arrived at this 
conclusion and at the school at the 
same time, Carloss said no more. 

Meantime Frank Beauclere had 
been to Mr. Dripping, and had 
returned with an armful of rolls 
and sugar, and handsful of butter 
and bloaters: and having deposited 
them on one of the study tables, 
waited patiently the return of the 
proprietor. The studies at Dr. 
Armstrong’s were comfortable rooms 
enough; and while they answered 
their purpose of patent digesters for 
mental aliment, they were no less 
useful for recruiting the forces of 
the body, when a more than ordi- 
nary share of repose and comfort 
was required. Each study was a 
square and lofty apartment of about 
fourteen or fifteen feet. It contained 
two green baize-covered tables, at 
each end of which was a drawer. 
There were four rush-bottomed 
hairs ; two book-cases, divided 
‘equally each into two parts; a coal- 


box, shovel, poker, and tongs: and - 


that these latter might not lack 
exercise, there was a fire-place, of 
but moderate dimensions. To be 
sure, as it chiefly served for mulling 
in small quantities the smaller beer 
which was smuggled from the hall 
dinner, and for grilling cold meat, 
the necessity for increasing its 
dimensions was not so apparent as 
if its primary use had been for 
heating whole bodies. The rooms 
looked on to a cheerful court, 
whence might be seen objects of 
considerable interest, but not in 
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great numbers: occasional maid- 
servants, with or without children, 
to and fro between the masters’ 
houses and the street; little boys 
going and coming on some such 
errands as Frank Beauclere’s, laden 
with tarts, butter, eggs, ham, and 
sugar; big boys lounging in the 
doorways, or amusing themselves 
before the ground-floor windows, 
sometimes with fencing-foils or 
boxing-gloves, and at certain times 
with heavy books, preparing the 
final polish for an afternoon’s con- 
strue, before appearing in the pre- 
sence of the Doctor. Regularly, too, 
at twelve o’clock, might be seen the 
second master, who lived in the 
house which occupied the third side 
of the court, escorting his wife on 
their daily constitutional. And a 
remarkably pretty woman she was ; 
so much so, that Dobson himself 
was induced to leave that interest- 
ing chorus in the Frogs of Aristo- 
phanes, beginning with— 


BpexexexeE xoa& Kok, 
Bpexexexe&é Koa& Koués, 


whenever we heard a shout from 
some less ardent admirer of the 
Greek comedian of ‘ Here comes old 
Swipes and his wife !’ 

The sounds, too, which issued 
from the study-windows were sug- 
gestive of uncultivated talent. ‘My 
Love is like the red, red rose, on a 
flute, purchased second-hand at a 
book-stall; ‘Auld Robin Gray,’ and 
‘The Lass of Richmond Hill,’ set 
as an accompaniment, but played 
without it, on the cornet-i-piston ; 
a nigger melody on the banjo; and 
the intermingled yells of a junior, 
sentenced by a court scholastic to a 
dozen from the prepositors for 
breach of discipline, loaded the air, 
like a Dutch concert, not unfre- 
quently more in rivalry than in 
unison. 

In such a room stood Frank 
Beauclere. He had had time to 
notice a dog-whip, a leaded stick 
for the destruction of game, a half- 
finished net, a blacking-pot and 
pair of brushes, and a kettle, when 
Carloss and Dobson entered. 

‘Now, young ’un, out with the 
tea-pot, and put the kettle on the 
fire ; there, that will do. Now while 
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the tea brews bring us your verses.’ 
Beauclerc hesitated. 

‘ What are they? 

‘Bland,’ said the boy. 

‘ Well, then, go and fetch them. 
The boy stood still. ‘Why, you 
young vagabond! I do believe he 
doubts our capacity, Dobbs.’ 

‘Ah! that’s because you're not 
in the sixth; now then, be off, 

Beauclerc, thus adjured, went 
out, and returned, bringing a copy 
of Bland’s verses, and 
paper, rather the worse for his ex- 
periments. 

‘ Here, give us hold,’ said Carloss, 
snatching the book and the paper ; 
‘how many ?” 

‘Six; for to-morrow, at second les- 
son. I shall have time to do them.’ 

‘Nonsense; I know Bland by 
heart. Toast that herring; and if 
you burn it, Dobbs will be down 
upon you. Where do you begin? 

‘But—’ began Frank again, and 
then stopped and blushed, evidently 
anxious to say something, but 
afraid. 

‘Well! what is it?’ 

‘I think I’d better do them my- 
self; I really am much obliged ; 

‘So I should think, if you’re going 
to do them all like this. Why, 
here are false quantities enough in 
these two lines to get the whole of 
the shell sent down! Don’t you 
know that the first o in novo is 
short, and that you can’t have a 
word of three syllables at the end 
of a short line. I hope your friend 
Colville didn’t tell you that you 
might.’ 

‘No! I knew it was wrong, but I 
couldn’t do it any other way.’ 

‘Then, look here; that is the way 
to do the line.’ And Carloss wrote 
the two lines as they should be. 

‘But I’d rather try to do them 
myself, said ihe boy, at last, colour- 
ing as he spoke, but looking his 
patron in the face. 

‘ But suppose you can’t.’ 

‘Mr. Colville told me always to 
do my own work,’ 

‘Very right, said Dobbs. 
he tell you why?’ 

‘He said it was 
master not to do so.’ 

‘Dobbs, that’s a phenomenon. 
What else did he say? 
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‘That if I did that, and never 
told a lie, Dr. Armstrong would 
never flog me.’ 

‘Did he? perhaps he was right, 
said the other; ‘though it never 
struck me in that light. At all 
events he was a gentleman.’ 

‘So he was, I’m sure,’ replied 
Frank, making the most of his op- 
portunity. ‘So if you'll give me 

paper, I'll try to do them my- 


} 


ne 
self. 

‘Let him have them, Carloss. 
There, sit down there, and turn 
them into Latin, and we'll help you 
when you are hard up. Hollo! 
mind the bloaters, you’ve upset the 
shovel. You’re a lucky fellow to 
have begun life under a gentleman, 
and to have come here afterwards. 
I wish Ihad. The first time I ever 
told the truth I was flogged for it, I 
remember; and it made a great im- 
pression.’ 

‘Did it? Is there any more 
cream?’ inquired Reginald Carloss. 

‘Yes; they couldn’t find out who 
cut down a gooseberry-tree in the 
playground, and I said that I did. 
The master called the confession 
gross insolence, and flogged me 
before the whole school; so I never 
told the truth again until I came 
here.’ 

By and by the verses were done, 
and the tea and bloaters were eaten, 
and Beauclere was going away, de- 
lighted with his new patrons. 

‘Stop a moment, said Dobbs, 
who saw a fine opportunity for 
airing his professional talents; so 
Frank stopped, and looked down. 
‘Do you ever analyze motives?’ 
And Dobson put his hands deep in 
his poekets, and his head on one 
side, and looked as like an Old 
Bailey counsel as possible. 

‘Hang it, Dobbs; don’t tease the 
boy, what the deuce should he know 
about analyzing motives ?’ 

‘Wait a moment, O descendant of 
kings. Do you ever analyze mo- 
tives ? 

‘I: dont know what you mean,’ 
said the fag, in a mild tone of voice, 
and looking down at his boots, 
instead of up, as a witness should 
look. : 

‘Well, 


1091 
mean, 


come now, witness, I 
Leauclere, do you tell the 
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truth because it’s right to do so, or 
because old Colville, or whatever 
his name is, told you that Dr. Arm- 
strong wouldn’t flog you? And 
here Dobson looked as important 
as possible for a barrister without 
his wig and gown. ‘ Now take time.’ 

And indeed the witness, as he was 
called, seemed very likely to obey 
this latter mandate by not answering 
at all. He only blushed and looked 
again at his boots, which were not 
so clean as before his walk to 
Dripping’s. 

* Don’t bother the boy,’ said Car- 
loss.’ 

You’ve no taste for analysis of 
character,’ said Dobson, ‘and never 
will have, while you remain in the 
fifth form. Let me recommend the 
Ethics of the mighty Stagyrite to 
your notice. Come, young man, 
you're on your oath. Why do you 
tell the truth? Which is the 
motive ?’ 

‘Beeause Dr. Armstrong would 
flog me if I didn’t.’ 

‘There, said Dobbs, triumphant- 
ly, ‘that’s a most extraordinary 
phase of the contradictions of cha- 
racter. By the answer he’s given, 
which is symbolical of truth im the 
highest degree, he proves that he 
doesn’t lie, only from a most un- 
worthy motive—physical fear. Now 
you may go. And as Beauclere 
made off, verse-task in hand, Dobbs’s 
delight was so great that he threw 
a book which he held in his hand 
after him. ‘ There, old fellow, what 
do you think of that for an examin- 
ation of an unwilling witness ?’ 

‘Dobbs, you’re a lunatic; there 
goes the prayer-bell.’ 


CHAPTER II. 
A NAVAL ENGAGEMENT. 

Quid juvat errores mers& jam puppe fateri ? 

So Frank Beauclere began his 
public school days. Nor must these 
early chapters of his boyhood be 
regarded as a work of supererogation 
by those who long to plunge into 
the middle of affairs at once, or who 
look for a ghost, a murder, or a 
trial for bigamy, thus early in the 
story of his life. The careful de- 
velopment of character, and the 
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steps by which our hero climbs to 
distinction, good or bad, are the 
peculiar duties of the conscientious 
novelist. One knows what a good- 
sized insect is without the use of 
the microscope, but not without 
some detailed examination of his 
parts. 

It was a great thing for a lower- 
form boy to have dropped upon his 
feet so dexterously in a large public 
school like Dr. Armstrong’s, and 
that by his own merits, Not that 
he got his lessons or verses done by 
the ‘big fellows;’ not at all, he 
would not submit to such a degra- 
dation. The Beaucleres, though an 
easy going lot, were blessed with a 
proper pride. But he got just tha 
amount of help from those who were 
able to give it, which does so much 
to encourage and to inform younger 
boys. In private schools they ought 
to get it from their masters, in 
public schools they do get it from 
the boys. It only requires a dis- 
criminating self-dependence not to 
claim too much nor too frequently. 

Then this patronage extended 
itself to all games, in which he 
became an adept above his fellows, 
and sometimes to scrapes which 
were not so good for him, out of 
which, however, he was taught to 
walk like a gentleman, after having 
run into them like a schoolboy. 
The truthfulness of his character 
made him popuiar with the good 
fellows, and obtained for him a 
certain respect with the bad; and 
long after his friends Dobson and 
Carloss had gone, the one to Oxford, 
the other to the sanguinary service, 
in which his soul delighted, their 
influence was felt by their protégé. 

There was another bond of union 
between this little fellow and his 
very dashing schoolfellow, Carloss. 
They were both Indian, before the 
miscellaneous body who could pass 
a good examination, and wanted a 
provision for life or death, had 
sounded the tocsin in Bengal, 
Madras, or Bombay. The Beau- 
cleres and Carlosses dated from 
Clive’s days, and the boys for four 
generations had only been sent 
home to be sent back again at an 
age when they could appreciate the 
good things which were in store for 
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them. Every house in Calcutta was 
open to such names as these, as to 
their fathers before them. Not so 
to the Joneses and Smiths, who had 
satisfied the Civil Service examiners 
of their capacity, but whose charac- 
ters and respectability remained to 
be proved before a naturally pre- 
judiced tribunal. The Beanclercs 
and the Carlosses declared it was all 
over with India, and prepared to 
come home as soon as their circum- 
stances would let them. 

The Saber did not overflow its 
banks this time, to the present dis- 
appointment of Carloss. His emi- 
nently practical mind—regardless of 
possible consequences to the dwellers 
in the Low Cut, near the Alderman’s 
Bridge, Grammerton—had foreseen 
and longed for the certain pleasures 
of a punting party, and, in the 
absence of his favourite arm of the 
service, cavalry,a naval engagement. 
The melting process in the Welsh 
hills was slower than usual, and 
gave room for the body of water to 
get away with nothing more im- 
portant than a few odd shirts and 
chemises, happening to be on the 
hedges, ‘which it was a fine day, 
as Mrs. Soaper remarked, when 
requested by the owners to account 
for their disappearance. 

Beauclere passed much of his 
time in Carloss’s study, where he 
was sometimes fagged, sometimes 
licked, and sometimes taught. He 
implicitly believed that it was all 
for his good. A great deal of it 
was so. 

‘Come here, Frank: who was that 
fellow I saw you with yesterday 
evening, just before we were gated ?” 

‘Michaelson, said Frank, in a 
subdued tone. 

‘ Didn’t I tell you not to go about 
with Michaelson ?’ 

‘Yes.’ And the youngster began 
wondering how many cuts the con- 
fession was worth. 

‘Why ? 

‘Because you said he was a snob 
and a blackguard.’ 

‘Then what the d—— do you 
mean by being seen with him ?’ 

‘I can’t help it always; he’s in 
our house; and besides, he can’t 
help being poor and haying no 
tin.’ 
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‘I don’t care about his tin; it 
isn’t that. I tell you he’s a bad 
lot. He’s borrowed money of you, 
hasn’t he?’ 

Beauclere would not answer. 

‘ Tell me directly, Frank,’ 

Still the boy was silent. 

‘How much was it? Nowif you 
don’t tell me the truth I'll break 
every bone in your body. This 
ogre-like language is a true expres- 
sion of scholastic friendship, and 
must not deter mothers from trust- 
ing their boys to the billows of 
the sea of troubles in a public 
school. 

‘Half-a-sovereign.’ And Beauclere 
hung his head at speaking the 
truth. 

‘Half-a-sovereign? Why, you 
young millionnaire, what the d 
do you mean by having half-a- 
sovereign? Have you got any 
more ?” 

‘No; not till Easter.’ 

‘Has he paid you?’ 

‘No; but I know he will when— 
when he can.’ : 

‘ Has he paid you any ?” 

* Not yet.’ 

Carloss put his hand in his pocket, 
and, drawing out the money, placed 
it on the table before the boy. 
‘There, take it up.’ 

‘Oh, Carloss! indeed, indeed, I 
can’t; youre always so_ kind, 
but—— 

‘Will you take that money? You 
needn’t be shy about it, for I’m 
going to commit an assault worth 
five sovereigns; I’m going to thrash 
you most heartily, and then I’m 
going to do the same by Michaelson.’ 
Saying which he thrust the money 
into his hand, while poor Frank’s 
eyes filled with tears, and Carloss 
fulfilled to the letter his promises. 
‘Now be off, and send Michaelson 
here directly.’ 

Fortune favours the brave not 
unfrequently at the expense of other 
people. So this winter was a long 
one, and towards the end of it came 
more snow on the Welsh hills, and 
then a warm sun, and then the 
river rose. One night all Gram- 
merton retired to bed; the western 
hills of Wales were clothed in floods 
of rosy light at sunset, after a cloud- 
less day as little like winter as pos- 
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sible. The next morning the’water 
was in the cellars of the Low Cut, 
and before breakfast it was near 
choking the arches of the Alderman’s 
Bridge (flattering memorial of civic 
liberality), and chairs and tables 
were being hauled up, high and dry, 
through the windows; and cribs 
without their tenants, and tenants 
without their cribs, and rashers of 
bacon, alive and dead; and the poor 
were opening their houses to those 
who had been summarily ejected, as 
indeed I find they generally do. 
And along the stream were the 
wharfingers and boatmen securing 
their craft,and manufacturers mov- 
ing their bales of flannel and woollen 
goods, these descendants of the old 
Flemings, to higher stories of the 
warehouses; and in the midst of all 
this needless terror, but actual in- 
convenience—you will hardly believe 
it!—those young rascals at the 
schools were chuckling and rubbing 
their hands in anticipation of a 
naval engagement in the middle of 
the streets. What makes it more 
important to us is that Carloss, who 
ought to have known better, was at 
the head of them. 

Dr. Armstrong was one of those 
admirable schoolmasters that must 
necessarily be rare articles in any 
age. Time and space are not wasted 
in giving a few words to himself 
and his system. He was in himself 
a grand and noble gentleman, fitted 
to fill with respect, affection, or 
awe, the rising generation of the 
upper and middle classes of a 
country like this. A liberal but no 
pedantic admirer of classical litera- 
ture, of accurate but very extensive 
reading among the ancients, and 
making this knowledge subservient 
to the other purposes of a practical 
life: interesting his pupils by the 
varied stories of apt illustration 
which he brought to bear upon 
their immediate pursuits. Withal 
a Christian gentleman of generous 
sentiments, conscious of his own 
powers, and not intolerant of the 
mistakes ofother men. Need I say, 
after this, that he was large of 
frame, handsome of person, and 
clean shorn ? 

Of the upper boys he made friends. 
His whole dependence was upon 
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them for example and influence; 
and he expected that like the barons 
of old they should be the trans- 
mitters (the peoirar) of all that was 
good in the governing body. Of 
the little boys he made pets. He 
liked to see them hearty in play, 
and energetic in and out of school. 

But there was another class of 
schoolboy, usually at a discount 
with schoolmasters. I mean those 
boys whom physical courage and a 
sort of natural restlessness make 
imputient learners, but very excel- 
lent playmates. He regarded these 
as a sort of connecting link between 
the aristocracy of learning and the 
democratic mixture of talent, dirt, 
simplicity, idleness, and genuine 
boyhood. He tried to bring the 
playfulness of the schoolroom into 
his sixth form, and to carry down 
some of their dignity below. Some 
of them were idle; he knew that 
they wanted rousing. Some were 
stupid; they wanted enlightening. 
‘The sixth may be trusted to go 
alone,’ said he, ‘and the little ones 
will have plenty of friends among 
the big ones; but who is to take care 
of the fellows who can only run and 
jump, and play football and cricket ? 
That won’t get them through such 
a world of scrambling and competi- 
tion. I must look after them my- 
self.’ So Reginald Carloss became 
a prime favourite with the Doctor, 
being remarkably sharp, but with 
no capability for reading. 

‘Oh, Carloss, I wish you’d do me 
a favour, said Frank Beauclerce, after 
second school one morning. 

‘What is it, young fellow; givo 
you a construe ?” 

‘No, thank you; but let me go 
with you to the punting match this 
afternoon.’ 

‘And who told you there was 
going to be a punting match?’ 

‘I heard Digby tell one of the 
fellows in school that he was going 
in Tremayne’s boat as his squire, 
and that you were going in another. 
I should so like to see it.’ 

‘ You'll be flogged if you’re found 
out, Master Frank, so I tell you; 
and what will your friend Colville 
say ? 

‘I don’t think he'd mind, if he 
knew it wasn’t for lymg or lessons. 
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The only things he cares about are 
falsehoods and false quantities. He 
says they're both the signs of a de- 
praved mind.’ 

‘Oh, I suppose he sees some con- 
nexion between them. Everybody is 
born with a depraved mind then, 
for nobody ever wrote Latin verse 
by instinct: at least I never saw 
him. So you'll run the chance of a 
flogging ?’ 

‘He won’t flog me. What would 
he do if he was to catch you? 

‘Set me a book of Homer: and 
make me do it too.’ 

‘That’s awkward” And Frank 
Beauclere began to think the expe- 
dition would be given up. He was 
soon undeceived. 

‘Well! it would be, just now. 
For do you know, Frank, I’ve been 
gazetted to the ussars, and 
am ordered to join on Friday, which 
is impossible if I don’t start to- 
morrow.’ Poor Frank was so shocked 
by this intelligence that he felt half 
inclined to ery. Nothing but the 
prospect of the naval, engagement 
prevented his tears; ‘You shall 
go, Beauclere, but hold your tongue 
about it.’ 

The longest time between callings- 
over was from three to five; and the 
shortest road to the lower end of 
Grammerton was by some meadows 
at the back of the school fields. By 
five minutes after three there were 
twenty-four schoolboys, all anxious 
to be punted from one street to 
another, and apparently willing to 
pay any money or promise anything 
for a privilege which the rest of the 
inhabitants only seemed anxious to 
avoid. While they bargain with 
Peter the boatman and his satellites 
for his punts, we will just give a 
short description of Grammerton 
itself, which may account for the 
peculiarity of its present neces- 
sities. 

Grammerton, like other fair cities, 
was built on a hill. The highest 
point was the fine old Elizabethan 
school, then and now of European 
reputation. It had its proper place 
in the town. Opposite to it was the 
old shattered and ruined castle, over- 
looking the bubbling and boiling 
shallows of the broad and rapid 
Saber. The civil war had completed 
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the attacks of an equally ruthless 
assailant, time—‘ Tempus edax re- 
rum.’ Science and war went hand- 
in-hand in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and the most accomplished scholars 
were the noblest soldiers. 

From this hill the town sloped 
rapidly down on every side towards 
the river, which made it a peninsula, 
studded with habitations, and preg- 
nant with life. Humbler as it got 
lower; for the great people affected 
the Castle Hill, and the districts 
around: and the lesser people sought 
the banks of the river, where they 
seemed to make every use of the 
water but one. 

The aristocracy of the town, I 
say, lived on the hills, as became it. 
There was the doctor and his staff, 
learned men, fellows of universities, 
not much given to horseflesh nor 
playing the violin, but very useful 
at dinner parties. There was the 
neat little Colonel Baldhead Leth- 
bridge, one of the great county 
families, with two lovely daughters, 
that we boys, for I’m an old sixth- 
form Grammertonian, fell desperately 
in love with. I’ve since been in- 
formed that Clara Lethbridge was 
inclined to enbonpoinét and sallowish. 
At this present day I believe her to 
have been a goddess; and I’ve an 
old Gloucestershire friend who wears 
a wig, who will swear the same of 
her sister. There was Hooper, the 
great solicitor, money-lender, con- 
veyancer of property, agent to the 
old Whig families, with a long- 
legged rollicking son, who was 
always going out hunting, and whose 
whole life appeared to us to be one 
of idleness and self-gratification. 
There was the great physician of 
the county, a heavy man in more 
respects than one, who turned Moore 
into elegiacs as he drove about, and 
threw them into his waste-paper 
basket, only, however, to be picked 
out again and revised with care. 
The second master at Armstrong’s 
said they were not Ovidian; but he 
was an old Eton and King’s man, 
and Dr. Bolus had been educated 
at Grammerton and Oxford. Several 
fine old dowagers, aunts and cousins 
of county people, gave a tone to 
the society on the Hill. The lower 
town was composed of wharfingers, 
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manufacturers, and the necessary 
adjuncts to a thriving, industrious, 
and very wealthy population. But 
money went no way in Grammer- 
ton; ‘blood, sir, blood, was the 
thing ;’? and so it is, to go through 
dirt. 

These two parties were far asunder, 
socially and locally, only united by 
a few tradesmen; useful people 
enough, and in their innocent sim- 
plicity (for it was far removed from 
London), not making more than 
sixty per cent. of their goods. They 
lived metaphorically and actually 
on the side of the hill. The suburbs 
of London have reached the top. 
Nothing more need be said of these 
people, unless they fall in our way 
hereafter, which some of them are 
pretty certain to do. Yes! now 
Lremember! The really great man 
of the place I was almost omitting. 
Jacob Handiman managed every- 
body, high, low, rich, poor, town 
and county. Beau Nash was no 
greater in Bath in his day, than 
Handiman was in Grammerton in 
mine. 

‘ But who is Handiman ?” 

What! not know Handiman!’ 
Come, then, I'll tell you. He’s one 
of the most cheerful, good-na- 
tured, obliging fellows alive. Con- 
descending to his inferiors, among 
whom you may certainly rank every- 
body in Grammerton. A great beau 
above all things is Jacob Handiman. 
His hat has a turn init which verges 
on the ecclesiastical, but just cleverly 
escapes anything professional; his 
boots bear a polish which rival all 
the patent leather in the world, and 
show what a valet, well looked after, 
can do; and his feet have sufficient 
gout in them only to give a respect- 
ability to his walk, and restrain his 
energies from breaking into a run. 
In his case gout has been an extra- 
ordinary dispensation. His clothes 
were of the best and newest material, 
but of an earlier pattern, when 
trousers and coats were made to fit. 

‘But you haven’t told us what 
Jacob Handiman was?’ 

‘Truly; it would be easier to tell 
you what he was not. He was a 
town councillor, chairman of the 
gas- and water-works, had been 
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always full of beans; he was the 
great Conservative agent for I don’t 
know what extent of country, or for 
how many counties; lessee of the 
Grammerton Theatre, proprietor of 
the Grand Hotel ; public handicapper 
for the district, and projector, pur- 
veyor, starter, and judge of the 
Grammerton race meeting, which, 
under Mr. Jacob Handiman’s ma- 
nagement, had assumed a truly levi- 
athan form. ‘To be sure ill-natured 
people said that the handicaps were 
made for his friends; but his con- 
scious rectitude was above disguise, 
and he only laughed, as he truly 
observed, the money must go some- 
where, and it had better go to his 
friends than his enemies. Indeed 
so stern was his virtue in this re- 
spect, that on one occasion he was 
said to have declined ‘to part,’ feeling 
that it was worse than wrong to let 
the stakes go into an improper chan- 
nel, or that he could have no better 
friend than himself. To do him 
justice, the gentlemen all came in 
for their turn, if they had but 
patience and horseflesh to wait long 
enough for it. In a word, there 
never was a better fellow than old 
Jacob Handiman, or a more perfect 
autocrat in Grammerton.’ 

‘Now then, Peter, said the boys, 
‘out with the punts, we’re going to 
land on the opposite side’ Anda 
couple of punts were manned in no 
time. 

‘Up with the flag, said a young- 
ster, producing a dirty red pocket 
handkerchief tied to an old stump. 

‘Dear heart alive, said Peter, 
‘ yow’re never a going to——’ 

‘You be hanged! now, Peter, none 
of your jaw! You’ve got your money, 
so out you go.’ And the punt be- 
gan to move slowly in the rapidly 
running water, which appeared to 
be about four feet deep, and rushing 
in eddies along the narrow lanes 
and round the corners of the houses. 

Peter himself was a great charac- 
ter. Peter, surname unknown, was 
the school boatman and bathing 
man. He was hard, thin, wiry; 
without a hair on his face, with high 
cheek bones, and black twinkling 
eyes. At present his costume con- 
sisted of a thick striped woollen 
Jersey, and the biggest of blue 
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boating trousers, well patched with 
divers colours about the seat, which 
was much worn by his boating pro- 
pensities. 

‘Only to think; sich’ nice young 
gents, ’said he, soothingly. ‘ Rebelli- 
ous young wagabones (sotto voce), 
you'll spoil all your clothes. What 
will the Doctor say if he finds us 
out ? 

‘Never you mind ; that’s nothing 
to you, Peter.’ 

‘Now, Charon, go ahead; Mr. 
Tremayne’s waiting, don’t you see 
the white flag? sung out Carloss, 
at the same time handing some long 
poles to his followers, which had 
been furnished for the occasion. 

Thus exhorted, Peter began punt- 
ing, and his subordinate followed 
with the second battalion, almost 
alongsirle. 

Tremayne and his friends were 
not slow in preparing for the re- 
ception of their foes. Far from 
waiting to be attacked, like the 
Athenians at Ggospotami, on the 
open beach, they steered straight 
out to meet them. As the rival 
fleets met, even Peter forgot his 
caution, and roared in his enthu- 
siasm, ‘Go it, you cripples! well 
done, Mr. Carloss!’ as that gentle- 
man’s lance created some confusion 
in the leading punt of the defence. 
‘Lud o’ mercy, if we was to be 
cotched !’ 

‘Keep her head straight, Peter.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ returned Peter, re- 
doubling his efforts, which, from 
the pressure of stream, and a well- 
directed effort of the other flag-ship, 
was found to be no easy matter. 
The shock, however, of the boat as 
it struck Carloss’s amidships, sent 
the leader and one of his followers 
head over heels into the water. This 
was, so far, satisfactory, inasmuch 
as it afforded undoubted evidence of 
the depth; and the water-babies, 
once on their legs, renewed the 
fight from the middle of the stream. 

* Goit, scarlet!’ shouted the crowd, 
which began to assemble. ‘ Well 
done, white! never mind about a 
ducking.’ 

‘Man overboard!’ said Peter. 
‘Mind your hat, Master Simpson,’ 
as that useful article of clothing dis- 
appeared full of water. 
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Nothing could be more equa! 
than the contest; for the temporary 
success of the attack was more than 
counterbalanced by a_ successful 
manceuvre of the second defending 
punt. She had got so well up 
stream, that (the young Britons, up 
to their waists in the water, guiding 
her straight towards her point), she 
ran full tilt into the opponents’ 
leading boat. The punt turned 
over, and Carloss and his crew, 
Peter inclusive, tumbled into the 
water. When they recovered their 
footing, the defence was so strength- 
ened, that it seemed necessary to 
beat a retreat. 

*Carloss, Carloss! quick! help! 
Beauclere’s gone.’ 

Carloss turned; they had neared 
the bridge, where they intended 
to land, close by which, on the 
towing-path, the stream was running 
with extraordinary force. The boy 
had been thrown much further than 
could have been expected. As he 
rose to his feet, the stream caught 
him and whirled him on to the 
brink of the river’s channel. 

There was not a moment to lose. 
Frank uttered no cry; not a sound 
proceeded from his blanched lips. 
He turred his imploring eyes, 
straining with an agony of fear, to- 
wards his schoolfellows. His face 
was pale as death, and he seemed 
paralyzed in all, save only when 
his arms were vainly struggling 
with the whirl of waters. 

Carloss answered the appeal; an«l 
years after he had not forgotten it. 
Seizing Peter’s boat-hook, he made 
his way towards his protégé. As the 
child tottered on the edge of the 
deep flood he thrust the boat-hook 
towards him. Frank’s last effort 
caught it; and then commenced a 
struggle which taxed all Reginald 
Carloss’s strength and weight to 
the utmost. He was just able to 
hold on; and Frank held on too 
with the tenacity of despair. Help 
was at hand. ‘ Dear heart alive, if 
one of them young ruffians hasn’t 
gone and got drownded!’ With 
which consolatory ejaculation Peter 
rushed to the spot, seized the boat- 
hook with both hands, pulled him- 
self up to the boy, and hoisted him 
on his back at the very moment 
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that Frank Beauclere felt his limbs 
betraying their office. In five mi- 
nutes he had had some brandy, and 
in ten more was running back to 
the schools by the shortest and 
quickest road his legs could carry 
him. 

‘ Dinah, Dinah,’ whispered Carloss 
through the nursery door, knocking 
as gently as knocks can be made to 
be effective. 

‘Lor bless us and save us, what 
is it now? said Dinah, not in the 
mildest of tempers at being dis- 
turbed from her occupation of darn- 
ing stockings. 

‘For goodness’ sake let us in and 
don’t make arow. One of the fel- 
lows has tumbled into the water, 
and I want some clothes for him.’ 

*Oh dear, dear! What will Mrs. 
Armstrong say? Whose things do 
you want? , 

‘Never you mind that. Give us 
something, and I’ll give you a kiss 
to-morrow; only make haste. He’s 
dying of cold.’ 

Dinah was sixty, and squinted 
terribly. 

‘Get along with you, do; there, 
there’s the things, flannels and all. 
They’re Master Golddust’s; he’s 
got ever so many suits; only don’t 
you tell, please, Carloss. It’s as 
much as my place is worth.’ 

So Frank was clothed, and be- 
came less blue by degrees, and 
dried his wet things in Carloss’s 
study; and he vowed eternal grati- 
tude to his friend and _ preserver; 
and by and by we shall see what 
came of it. 

Carloss did not get a book of 
Homer, so Beauclere had not to 
write it, which of course he would 
have done; and he joined on Friday. 

One week later Dr. Armstrong 
required some information. ‘ Who 
was the boy who had been down to 
the bottom of the Low Cut, and was 
nearly drowned in the flood?’ So 
he asked the question after evening 
chapel. 

# Six jumped up, but five sat down 
again. Beauclerce remained standing. 

‘ Please, sir, it was me.’ 

‘ That’s bad English, boy.’ 

‘But it’s true, sir, if you please.’ 

‘But it wouldn’t have been less 
true if you had said, “it was I.” 
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The verb “I am” takes the same 
case after it as before it. Did you. 
know you were doing wrong ?” 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ What’s your name ?’ 

‘ Beauclere, sir,’ 

‘Whose house are you in ?” 

‘Mr. Pursev’s, sir.’ 

‘What form? 

‘The shell, sir.’ 

‘ Then, Beauclere, of Mr. Purser’s 
house, and of the shell, I must flog 
you to-morrow morning for doing: 
what you knew to be wrong. The 
monitor of the sheli will bring you 
down after first lesson.’ 

So Frank Beauclere was flogged, 
not for lying, nor for lessons, but 
for wilful disobedience ; and Dobbs 
was quite right, and Mr. Colville 
was quite wrong. But the Doctor 
never forgot him, and bore him es- 
pecial favour ever afterwards. 


ee 


CHAPTER III. 
THE COLVILLES OF LYMMERSFIELD. 
Goodness resolved into necessity. —DRYDEN 


We must go back a little way. 
The suburbs of London are perhaps 
as beautiful as those of any large 
city in Europe. They may lack the 
warmth of Italy, the grandeur of 
Switzerland, the colour of Eastern 
longitudes. As a homely, peace- 
loving, picture-like variety of culti- 
vated scenery they are unrivalled. 

Amongst the most beautiful of 
them is Lymmersfield. In its aspect 
it was uninterruptedly rural, in its 
population so far metropolitan as to 
exhibit comfort, not unfrequently 
wealth, at almost every door. Utter 
poverty was unknown at Lymmers- 
field among the labouring classes ; 
it could scarcely be called courtly, 
but it was eminently respectable. 
Everybody, that was anybody, kept 
a brougham. 

A few years before the date of 
which we have been writing, there 
arrived in that village a clergyman, 
his wife, and a few children. It 
was the sort of family difficult to 
count, not difficult to name when 
counted, for they had their idiosyn- 
cracies. We have nothing to do 
with them, particularly in this story ; 
I mention them incidentally, be- 
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cause their existence exerts an in- 
fluence upon their father and mother, 
who form connecting links with 
others of my draiutis persone. 

The Reverend Harry Colville had 
no preferment, incumbency, or 
curacy of any kind; he had given 
up the latter after labouring in his 
vocation as long and as honestly as 
he could. He was not impressed 
with the responsibilities of cold and 
hunger for his little ones beyond a 
certain point. He was rather hard- 
working than much-enduring; and 
having done what he called his best, 
he took four pupils and a house at 
Lymmersfield from an outgoing 
tenant. 

Harry Colville had been ordained 
five-and-twenty years ago. He had 
imbibed his notions of discipline 
from a Roman Catholic lady, and of 
responsibility from the rector of his 
uncle’s property. ‘Toride and shoot 
occasionally, but very well; to play 
a decent rubber, and lose points and 
sixpences with good temper; to 
carve gracefully at the Squire’s 
table, and not to exceed fifteen 
minutes of very orthodox doctrine 
on Sunday. 

That was theory; what was the 
practice ? 

A population of paupers; an ab- 
sent squire ; one hundred perannum ; 
typhus, dirt, smells, bad ventilation ; 
a lodging over a cheesemonger’s, 
clothing-clubs, Dorcas _ societies, 
daily school, Wednesday evening 
lecture, tea, muflins, bad music, 
constant toil, bad society, and an 
early marriage. The last was the 
best, for it broke the spell. 

The romance of a man’s life is 
never gone, if he be married to the 
woman he loves. There’s a motive 
for living, and a motive for living 
well; and a tenfold strength of in- 
ducement is added when there are 
children. They exist as a constant 
antidote to’ trials, a’ constant remi- 
niscence of God’s goodness. We sel- 
dom look at them without thinking 
of the Giver; and sometimes it is 
the only one of his bounties which 
recalls him to our minds during the 
day. They force worldly and selfish 
men to think for others as well as 
themselves, when nothing else would 
doso. They are among the best of 
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Heaven’s mercies. Preserve us from 
the adoption of John Stuart Mill’s 
theory on this subject, say I. 
So Harry and his wife left Slav- 
ingford and came to a comfortable 
house at lLymmersfield, pupils, 
children, and Jock. Jock was an 
old pony which, I notice, all parsons 
keep, however pauperized. A Jock 
costs nothing. 
For a woman of thirty, I think 
Bessie Colville was the most beauti- 
ful person I ever saw. She sat at 
the head of her husband’s table 
making tea for him and his pupils, 
who all made love to her in their 
simple ways: and she shed a shower 
of gold over his poverty by the 
brightness of her mind. Men said 
she governed him, if so, it was be- 
cause she governed herself. 
‘Wait a moment, Harry, I want 
to speak to you, said she, after 
breakfast, dismissing his four pupils 
with an unmistakable hint. 
‘T’'ll come to you after the things 
are taken away.’ He slipt into the 
greenhouse to smoke a cheroot, and 
returned in the course of a quarter 
ofan hour. ‘ Well, Bessie, you wanted 
to speak to me ?’ 
‘I did; and Ido; but I daresay 
you are going to those boys, and 
I want a good half-hour. Who do 
you think has written to me?’ 
‘Tom Shirley,’ said Harry, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. Tom 
was an old lover of Mrs. Colville’s, 
and he rather expected a rise out of 
her. 
‘ No, dear, not Tom Shirley; but 
it’s an Indian letter for all that.’ 
‘I know that.’ And then he guessed 
he names of half-a-dozen old pupils, 
Civil Service, Company’s Army, 
Queen’s Service, and everything 
else. 

Jessie said ‘ no’ to all. 

‘I don’t know anybody else.’ 

‘Yes, youdo. Do you remember 
Everard Beauclere, the colonel, 
whose property at Beauvale has 
been out at nurse. He stayed with 
us just before he went out with 
his young wife, eight or ten years 
ago.’ 

‘ What, Everard? of course I do. 
By Jove, what a capital fellow that 
was ; and wasn’t he handsome, Bes- 
sie? We used to be great chums 
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at Grammerton, and at Oxford, only 
he left without taking a degree.’ 

‘Would you like to see the let- 
ter ?’ said Mrs. Colville. 

‘Immensely : let’s have it, that’s 
a dear old soul.” And the dear old 
soul produced a limp, but closely 
written, double-sheeted epistle from 
her pocket. She was about leaving 
him to its perusal. 

‘Oh! I say, Bessie dear, this is— 
that is—it’s rather long; I don’t 
think I could read the writing. You 
wouldn’t mind reading it to me, 
would you? And he proceeded to 
lace up his boots. 

‘That’s very like you, Harry. 
You like “ immensely ” to do nothing 
but just your own work. But here, 
sit down.’ 

The letter was like an Indian 
letter. It contained the news of 
several years. Colonel Beauclere 
had risen in his regiment to the 
command, He had shot tigers, been 
up the country, visited Cabul and 
the five rivers, been wounded at 
Ferozeshah, assisted at a loot, had 
not forgotten old England, and his 
dear Harry, and the old faces at 
Grammerton ; had lost his wife, and 
finally had a son. All this was 
detailed with admirable skill; and 
when Bessie Colville reached this 
climax, she paused to take breath, 
and (knowing the contents to come) 
rather looked for some expressions 
of surprise. All Harry said was, 

‘ Well, dear, so have we; several. 
Except the tiger hunt, it seems to 
be rather uninteresting for so sharp 
a fellow as Everard.’ 

‘ Don’t be impatient,’ said she, and 
resumed. 

The letter went on: ‘My boy, 
who is one of the finest little fellows 
on earth, will leave this for England 
as soon as I get your answer; and 
pray let it be at your earliest con- 
venience, or as soon as you and your 
husband can make up your minds. 
Will you take charge of my little 
Frank? He is but nine years old, 
very intelligent and docile; and I 
know nobody with whom I could 
place him with so much satisfaction.’ 
‘Then followed most liberal offers on 
the score of pecuniary arrangements, 
expressions of entire coincidence in 
Celville’s views as to education, 
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with only an implied wish that the 
boy might have the advantage of a 
public school, whenever the time for 
it might arrive. 

Colville was one of those duck’s 
backs of humanity, from which 
troubles usually glided like water ; 
but he had his hard trials, and the 
difficulty of keeping them from the 
woman who would willingly have 
borne two-thirds of them on her 
shoulders, added to the burthen. It 
is but a mistaken kindness after all. 

The letter had really been unin- 
teresting enough to Harry Colville, 
and he heard but little about the 
campaigning of his old friend; but 
when she came to the proposal and 
the liberal conditions attached to it, 
he saw a pleasant addition to his 
income for some few years to come. 
His mind, which had been looking 
eagerly forward to next year, when 
his present pupils might not be re- 
placed, was a little upset by this 
very unexpected relief; and when 
his wife had finished reading, and 
looked up, she saw a very puzzled 
expression in his face, and a tremu- 
lous twitching of the lips, which she 
was at no loss to interpret, but 
which she thought it prudent not 
to notice. 

‘Well, Harry; that’s very lucky, 
isn’t it. Isuppose you'd like to take 
the boy, he’d be a companion for 
Charlie and Maurice.’ 

‘Take him! said he, jumping up 
in the recovery of his spirits, which 
good fortune sometimes damped, 
but misfortune never, and giving 
his wife a kiss, which might have 
been heard or seen by all his house- 
hold for anything he cared; ‘ take 
him! I should think so. Oh, Bes- 
sie! if you only knew how anxious 
and wretched I have made myself 
thinking about next year——’ 

‘ Perhaps I do know, Harry, better 
than you think.’ 

‘Oh, no, you don’t; I take pretty 
good care of that.’ Bless the man, 
how clever he was in his own eyes! 
‘But upon my word, it is so uncer- 
tain from day to day; and then one 
fellow thinks this ought to be taught, 
and another wants his son to have 
an occasional ride on horseback, if 
it is not too expensive, and a third 
suddenly changes his views and 
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requests you to send his son’s books 
home, and the things which he left 
behind, and never dreams that it’s 
customary to give or pay for a quar- 
ter’s notice, that I really have lived 
for the last four years over a powder 
magazine. However, it’s all right 
now, Bessie, for some time to come; 
and you shall have a comfortable 
brougham, and——~’ 

‘Let’s have some more furniture 
first in the children’s room, and an 
under-housemaid, dear; I don’t care 
about the brougham.’ 

» ‘But we can have both; and you 
know nobody thinks much of one 
here without a brougham ; only one 
horse, you know; Ido believe it’s as 
cheap as flys.’ And away went Harry 
Colville upon the strength of the 
Indian letter, forgetful of all the 
accidents or obstacles that might 
happen to rob him of his new source 
of income ; of the thousands of miles 
that as yet divided him from his 
pupil; and of the possibility of ill- 
ness, or death with the boy or others, 
adding one more to the hundreds of 
disappointments he had experienced 
in his speculative vocation. 

Mrs. Colville regarded matters 
from a more sober point of view; 
but she was not the woman to put 
a spoke in the wheel of her husband’s 
happiness. 

However, this time all went right. 
Harry’s prognostications of a suc- 
cessful issue turned out true. There 
were no deaths, no quarrellings, no 
extraordinary demands for things 
which Lymmersfield could not pro- 
duce, as Turkish bath, hack ponies, 
gymnasia, a swimming master, a 
professor of Sanskrit, a piano in his 
bedroom, or a French cook; and in 
the course of six months from the 
receipt of the letter, little Frank 
Beauclere took his seat in Mrs. Col- 
ville’s nursery. 

‘ Bessie, how old is Frank?” We 
have arrived at a period about six 
years later. 

‘Nearly fourteen; at least within 
six months of it. Harry Colville’s 
face lengthened, and he was deep in 
meditation. He turned a few half- 
crowns round in his pocket; per- 
haps they gave him courage; for he 
said, 

‘It’s time he went to Grammer- 
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ton; his father and I were there 
long before that.’ Possession bright- 
ens even a dull prospect. 

‘You'll be rather short of num- 
bers the next quarter; how many 
go up for their examination at the 
end of this term?’ 

‘Two out of the four ought to 
do so.’ 

‘Will they both get through, do 
you think? Mrs. Colville was but 
a woman after all, without much 
ambition, and rather wished they 
might not. 

‘One of them will; and so will 
Temple, if they don’t ask him cer- 
tain questions in Euclid, or history.” 

‘What are they like ?’ 

‘ Well, his present impression is 
that a rectilineal figure is contained 
by two lines; that Charles I. was 
tried and executed by William of 
Orange, and that Dr. Johnson was 
a dramatic writer in the reign of 
Elizabeth. That’s about his form. 
It’s no use to put those right, be- 
cause he breaks out then somewhere 
else.’ 

‘Is Frank fit for Grammerton ?” 

‘Yes, certainly. I’m sure his 
father would wish him to go; and 
it’s better for the boy that he should.’ 

‘Well, I’m glad we didn’t have 
the brougham, Harry; we did just 
as well without it.’ 

‘I can’t agree with you in that, 
It wouldn’t have cost : 

‘But it would have been very 
disagreeable to have to give it up; 
and now you have the money, whicl: 
you put by instead, against a rainy 
day.’ 
‘That’s all very well; but I do 
think I’m beginning to be so welt 
known now that I shall be able 
to command a certain number of 
pupils.’ 

* Yes, dear, so you ought: for you 
work hard enough, and with great 
success; but don’t forget that you’ve 
children to come after you, who 
want our help, as well as example.’ 

‘No, I won’t: you’re quite right. 
We'll send Frank to Grammerton, 
where he shall have every advan- 
tage that the school can afford him ; 
and we must knock off the second 
housemaid if we should have @ 
room or two empty after the next 
examination. And, now, if I can 
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get out for half-an-hour, I should 
like a cigar to think over little 
Frank’s prospects at Grammerton.’ 
He stopped a moment at the door. 

‘Harry,’ said his wife, ‘ you look 
a little tired: you must go some- 
where at Easter.’ 

‘That sounds very well, but her 
Majesty’s Army Examiners have 
settled that question for us by fix- 
ing the examination in May. Of 
course no tutor can leave his pupils 
a fortnight before the time, especially 
with such peculiar notions as Tem- 
nle’s.’ ; 

‘Why don’t you write to the 
Times ? 

‘Because it’s’ unsatisfactory to 
write to anybody with the certainty 
of not getting an answer.’ 

Mrs. Colville said nothing more, 
seeing that her husband was in a 
humour which scarcely wanted im- 
proving. 

Frank Beauclere went to Gram- 
merton, as we know. His career 
there was more than respectable ; 
and we shall come back to him by- 
and-by. Temple escaped some of 
the dangerous traps to catch can- 
didates, but not all. Having proved 
beyond all question that two sides 
of a triangle are greater than the 
third, he astounded his examiners 
by stating that fact to be ‘absurd.’ 
And the Reverend Harry Colville 
did write to the Times, and got no 
redress. 

‘ Don’t you think it would do you 
cood to take three of the children 
down to Brighton, Bessie?’ said Mr. 
Colville, when the pupils were sup- 
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posed to have retired to rest. ‘You 
want to see Violet, who is gone 
there ; and you can’t have a better 
opportunity. You must want 
change.’ 

‘Nobody ought to want change 
who hasn’t a sovereign to give for 
it. I want to see Violet, Harry, 
but Violet is well able to afford the 
luxury; so, suppose we ask her 
here when she comes back. I wish 
you were more prudent.’ 

‘Oh, you always say that; just 
as if a sovereign or two could sig- 
nify. But all women are screws, 
more or less,” added ,he, as hé re- 
called a few who were not. 

‘Do you know what somebody 
says, That prudence is a necessary 
ingredient in all the virtues, with- 
out which they degenerate into folly 
and excess.’ 

‘Goldsmith says something like 
it, and was a brilliant example of 
his own theory, my love, said Harry 
Colville. 

In the possession of these two 
people was a store of rough diamonds 
between them. I think that those 
which fell to the parson’s share, he 
had endeavoured to polish; they 
looked best to the eve; but I am 
sure Bessic had much the greater 
number, and they were worth the 
most money. 

We must go a little further back 
again, and introduce some more of 
our puppets; after that we shall go 
on more smoothly. Until we get 
all the leading hounds out of cover 
we shall have no chance of running 
into our fox. 
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LETTERS FROM EGYPT, 1863—65.* 


Wwe were lately examining a selec- 
tion of photographs, some of the 
most perfect and beautiful, perhaps, 
that the present state of art can pro- 
duce. There were grand mountain 
scenes of glaciers and precipices, 
wooded valleys, cascades, brawling 
rapids, still, deep pools overhung 
with rich foliage, varied foregrounds, 
and all sorts of coast and rural 
scenery, With exquisitely tender 
distances melting into the sky. 
There were cities and towns, mag- 
nificent streets, fagades of palaces 
and cathedrals, ruins ancient and 
modern, in which every detail of 
architecture was represented with 
a literal exactness and splendour of 
effect only attainable by a sun- 
picture. ‘There were all these, each 
in itself beautiful exceedingly ; but 
wanting in the one charm which 
was most needed—that life without 
which all were as scenes in a gor- 
geous but deserted land. As we 
examined picture after picture, it 
seemed as if some deadly pestilence 
had left only the objects themselves 
in solitary beauty or grandeur; and 
if in any case there was a figure 
introduced, it was single—a solitary 
man, sitting upon a rock by a river 
bank, standing in a vast street, or by 
a rich cathedral porch, as if only to 
show the scale or proportion of the 
object represented. But most were 
dreary solitudes, and the mind turned 
from them with an impression of 
pain. 

It often seems to us that a similar 
effect is produced by works of 
modern tourists. Lively and enter- 
taining as far as personal adventure 
is concerned, they give life-like 
pictures of the doings and journey- 
ings of the parties themselves: of 
where they went, how they went, 
and what they saw; and we find 
abundant disquisitions, critical, his- 
torical, or local, antiquarian, statis- 
tical, political, as it may be; elo- 
quent and valuable expositions of 
particular subjects, or dreary plati- 
tudes, according to the talents of 
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those who write them. But in how 
comparatively few instances do we 
find ‘anything beyond the surface 
panorama as it were, of objects, 
and considerations which may arise 
out of them! How rarely any 
attempt to reach the inner lives and 
thoughts of the people who dwell 
among these scenes; and how little, 
very little, endeavour to break 
through the possibly supercilious 
barrier behind which such travellers 
have intrenched themselves! We have 
no intention of inflicting instances of 
such shortcomings upon our readers, 
for they meet us and them every- 
where; but let any of them, as 
they peruse the volumes of modern 
travel, with which English adven- 
ture and diligent authorship sup- 
ply us in a constant stream, lay 
aside what they may be reading, and 
think how scantily they are shown, 
or told of, the people who live 
among the scenes depicted. How 
little, itis evident, is known of them: 
of their manners and customs—of 
their familiar life—of their thoughts 
and expressions—their vices or 
virtues—or cared to be known! 
We feel consciousness of minute 
painstaking, superficial observation 
—of enthusiastic and often eloquent 
descriptions of natural scenery, 
buildings, or objects of art, ancient 
or modern ; but like the dreary pho- 
tographs we have alluded to, the 
living humanity—the light and 
shadow of daily life—the character, 
individual or national, is wanting in 
any sort of broad delineation; and if 
there be a figure incidentally intro- 
duced, we feel it too often to be like 
that one, solitary and conventional, 
which stands inactive by the cathe- 
dral porch, or sits alone on the rock 
by the river-side, which we see in 
those splendid, though too literal, 
sun-pictures. 

It would be hard however to lay 
heavy blame upon our occasional 
tourists. Such men, or women, lay 
down a route, do it conscientiously, 
missing nothing, and tell us about 
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all they have seen or done as well as 
they are able. Their time is limited, 
their knowledge of local languages 
possibly small, and their desire to 
know more than can be attained in 
their own way, altogether perhaps 
wanting. It is not every one who 
possesses a temperament of sufii- 
ciently plastic nature to be able to 
model or adjust it to forms of society 
different to what has before been 
familiar, or can refrain from assum- 
ing that ineffable perfection which 
refuses sympathy with everything 
exceptional. It is not every one who, 
to use a plain illustration, can dis- 
pense with a chair, a table, and the 
civilized implements for satisfying 
hunger, and sit down on the ground 
and eat with his or her fingers, or 
submit to be fed with choice morsels 
by a hospitable entertainer. So we 
have only to accept what is laid 
before us, and feel the more grateful 
when we meet with anyone like 
the accomplished lady who has writ- 
ten this volume of letters, and has 
described what she has seen and 
done, not only with graphic power, 
but with a heart full of benevolence 
and kindly interest in the people 
amongst whom it has been her lot to 
dwell for a considerable period. 
From first to last, this book has a 
strange fascination to which one 
yields oneself in perfect faith. It is 
not that we are led to wander 
through the venerable monuments 
of Egyptian art, or are treated with 
antiquarian or archzological disqui- 
sitions upon them, or that we have 
pictures of Nile scenery carefully 
got up. Very many travellers have 
already told us of their sensations at 
the Pyramids, when they sat on the 
terrace of the citadel of Cairo, and 
looked over the'glorious old city away 
to the broad Nile and its green 
fields, and so into the desert and the 
sky which seems to cling to its 
skirt. We know the solemn temples 
of Edfoo and Dendera; the glo- 
rious ruins at Luxor and Karnak; 
the sad, silent Memnonian statues 
standing alone upon the plain; the 
‘august pathetic’ giant of Abu 
Simbel, and the place of him who 
sleeps in Phila. If we have not 
seen them in person, we have read 
of them, and looked at them in pic- 
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tures till we have become familiar 
with them all. But who has ever told 
us of the people who dwell among 
them? Who of the thousands of 
tourists ever seem to have cared for 
those who inhabit the towns and 
villages by which their boats daily 
swept up or down the broad river ? 
Not that these letters of Lady Gor- 
don’s are wanting in descriptive 
power when objects have to be 
described. On the contrary, we 
meet with many admirable pictures 
of scenery, always drawn in a few 
simple words—mere sketches as it 
were, thrown in with the taste and 
power of a skilful and practised 
hand; but they do not constitue the 
primary object or the value of this 
book: that lies in the knowledge it 
conveys to us of the people them- 
selves —their ways and feelings; 
and strangers as they are to us, it is 
impossible to read the record of 
daily impressions and occurrences, 
without not only being deeply inte- 
rested, but often inexpressibly af- 
fected by a strange sympathy with 
the associations of Lady Gordon’s 
Egyptian life. 

Afflicted with a complaint for 
which the dry climate of Egypt is 
held to afford relief, Lady Gordon 
betakes herself to Cairo attended 
only by a faithful English maid- 
servant, and at once makes prepara- 
tions for her voyage up the river. 
She is fortunate in obtaining an 
excellent Arab servant, ‘Omar,’ who 
devotes himself to her with a rare 
fidelity ; and, assisted by him, her- 
self makes the bargain for a boat, for 
£25 a month, which has a captain, 
a steersman, a cabin boy, and eight 
sailors. Rich English folk, with 
superb dragomans and other magni- 
ficent requirements, pay from £50 to 
£65 for similar accommodation; but 
a kind, polite manner, which cannot 
be misunderstood, induces mutual 
confidence, and our traveller, alone 
and unprotected, commits herself to 
her Arab crew, and is indeed faith- 
fully served. She has no need to 
appeal to ‘the stick; and never 
suffers, as is a frequent complaint, 
either from insolence, neglect, or 
desertion. She is new to the 
country, and by way of trial intends 
to go up to the second cataract, and 
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return as soon as she can to Cairo. 
We are not long, however, before we 
begin to find pictures of the people. 
Here is one :— 

‘A tall Bedawee woman came up 
to us in the field yesterday to shake 
hands and look at us. She wore a 
white sackcloth shirt and veil, and 
nothing else. She asked H—— a 
good many questions about me, 
jooked at my face and hands, but 
took no notice of my rather smart 
gown, which the village women 
admired so much, shook hands with 
the air of a princess, wished me 
health and happiness, and strode off 
across the graveyard like a stately 
ghost. She was on a journey all 
alone, and somehow it was very 
solemn and affecting to see her 
walking away towards the desert in 
the setting sun, like Hagar. All is so 
scriptural here. S—— (the maid) 
called out in the railway, “There 
is Boaz sitting in the cornfield,’— 
and so it was; and there he has sat 
for how many thousand years ? 

Lady Gordon is not above helping 
herself in fitting up her boat. Cook- 
ing utensils must be provided, and 
she goes to the Bazaar to buy them. 
When the bargain is finished, and 
the vessels weighed and ticketed, 
she is treated to pipes and coffee by 
the seller, from a neighbouring shop, 
while Omar eloquently depreciates 
the goods and offers half the value. 
A waterseller offers a brass cup of 
water. ‘I drink, and give the huge 
sum of twopence ;’ and he distributes 
the contents of his skin to the 
crowd—there is always a crowd— 
in my honour. It seems I have 
done a pious act.’ Omar proves to 
be an excellent cicerone. With him 
as a guide (his faith in his mistress 
seems already established), she visits 
mosques, and especially the alms- 
house in the great mosque El Too- 
loon, of which, with its strange settle- 
ment of Turkish and Arab paupers, 
we find a series of curious and in- 
teresting pictures. Other mosques 
into which English folks are never 
admitted are also visited ; and Lady 
Gordon is received everywhere in 
Cairo with perfect civility and cour- 
tesy. She isalready longing to know 
the people among whom she is, and 
regrets not making the acquaintance 
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of Turks or Arabs except the trades- 
men of whom she bought her stores. 
‘ But even that,’ she says, ‘ was very 
amusing. The young man of whom 
I bought my fingans was so hand- 
some, elegant, and melancholy, that 
I knew he must be the lover of the 
Sultan’s favourite slave.’ 

‘How I wish you were here to 
enjoy all this: so new—so beautiful 
—and yet so peculiar. And you 
would like the people, poor things! 
They are complete children, but 
amiable children. I went into the 
village here, where I was acuriosity, 
and some women took me into their 
houses and showed me their sleep- 
ing-place, cookery, poultry, «c. 
The much-talked-of “ dirt ” is simply 
in the poverty: the poor souls are 
as clean as Nile mud and water will 
make their bodies, and they have 
not a second shirt, or any bed but 
dried mud.’ 

One who goes among them with 
this kindly interest is sure not to 
be disappointed. The civility is 
universal, and it is not preten- 
sion, or bullying by kavasses or 
dragomans, that opens the houses 
of all classes in Egypt; but simple 
kindness. At Bibeh our traveller 
goes to see a Coptic church, and 
there, ‘in the gate,’ sat a patriarch 
surrounded by his servants and 
cattle. A very pleasant acquaint- 
ance follows, and the church is 
shown—then under repair. A Mus- 
sulman bricklayer of Cairo having 
been visited in a dream by a saint 
of his own faith, who is buried in a 
part of the church, and told by him 
to repair it—has come up for the 
purpose, and the Christian patriarch 
is having the work done at his own 
expense. The miracle has rejoiced 
both Christians and Moslims, who, 
in this instance, pray at the same 
shrine. Very civil is the old Coptic 
patriarch, introducing our traveller 
to his ‘ Hareem,’ or wife, and pray- 
ing her to stay ‘many days’ as his 
guest. There has been no previous 
introduction, and the hospitality is 
unfeignedly sincere; but there is a 
fair wind for the boat, so it must 
be declined, and Asyoot is safely 
reached. Here is a picture of it 
from a tomb on the mountain above. 

‘The tomb is a mere cayern, it is 
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so defaced ; but the view of beauti- 
ful Asyoot, standing in the midst of 
a loop of the Nile, was ravishing. A 
green deeper and brighter than the 
green of England. Crowds of grace- 
ful palm-trees; then the river en- 
circling the picture, and beyond it 
the barren yellow cliffs as a frame all 
round that! At our feet a woman 
was being carried to the grave, 
and boys’ voices sang out the Koran 
full and clear as the long procession 
—first white turbans, then black 
veils and robes—wound along.’ 

In a few words, how beautiful a 
picture! and the sound of the 
wailing chant for the dead seems 
to come up, as we look on the 
bright scene before us, with the 
solemn ery, ‘ In the midst of life we 
are in death.’ 

One introduction to, and pleasant 
acquaintance with, some respectable 
Copts at Cairo, insured a kind recep- 
tion everywhere along the river. 
They had written to their friends to 
be attentive to the lonely traveller ; 
and with no other claim upon these 
strangers, Lady Gordon is féted, as 
it were, as she sails along. At 
Asyoot five black slaves bring ‘a 
live sheep, a huge basket of delicious 
bread, a pile of cricket-balls of 
creamy butter, a large copper caul- 
dron of milk and a cage of poultry.” 
At another village another enter- 
tainer was in despair because he 
had only time to get ‘a few hundred 
eggs, two turkeys, a heap of butter, 
and a can of milk.’ Again at Kiné, 
three boxes of delicious Mecca dates, 
‘which Omar thinks very stingy,’ 
and so she proceeds. In the little vil- 
lages ‘ where the English don’t land,’ 
she sees the people as they are, 
uncorrupted by strangers, makes 
acquaintance with Arab women, is 
asked to their houses, and shown 
their children with pride. How 
many a grand English or American 
party will pass those quiet places 
seeing nothing, desiring to see 
nothing; looking on them languidly 
as their boat skims on, without a 
thought, perhaps, that anything 
interesting could be found there. ‘I 
never shall forget the sweet engaging 
creatures at that little village, 
writes Lady Gordon of one, ‘or the 
dignified politeness of an old weaver, 
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whose loom I walked in to look at, 
and who also wished to set a piece 
of bread before me.’ Nor indeed, 
we feel certain, will the unpretending 
visit of the gracious English lady be 
forgotten either. 

In due time Philz is reached and 
enjoyed. ‘I think Philex a bit of 
Paradise,’ she says; ‘and Aswan is 
beautiful, too; the old burial-ground 
there charmed me more than I can 
express.’ But this was not all; she 
was among the people as much as 
the scenery, all the time. Letter 
IX. is full of sketches, each put in 
with a few delicate but spirited 
touches, after a most enviable 
fashion, and we should spoil them 
by quotation. A religious féte, 
where a Frank woman with gentle 
manners is welcomed by a_ holy 
Durweesh,—instead of being thrust 
out as an infidel,—and taken to the 
sacred tomb, is a remarkable fact. 
This person brings up a handsome 
sister, and introduces her, who offers 
‘Such is 
the treatment one finds,’ says the 
writer, ‘if one leaves the high road 
and “ Baksheesh” hunting parasites. 
There are plenty of gentlemen, bare- 
footed and clad in a shirt and a 
cloak, ready to pay attentions which 
you may return with a civil look 
and greeting; and if you offer a 
cup of coffee and a seat on the floor 
you give great pleasure, still more 
if you eat the durra and dates and 
sour milk with an appetite.’ 

On the way back to Cairo in 
March, we find Lady Gordon the 
guest of the Coptic family mentioned 
before, and there is an excellent 
description of a dinner in the house. 
It is evident that she took these 
good people as they were, and en- 
joyed their company. If the de- 
scription were not too long for 
extract we would gladly quote her 
visit to a strange Mahomedan saint, 
who has sat motionless in the open 
air, summer and winter, for twenty 
years, without moving. She ex- 
pected a curse, but the old man was 
pleased, ordered sugar-cane, and was 
talkative and full of jokes. Omar 
and every one else believed impli- 
citly that the sheikh could be in two 
places at once—sitting naked by 
the Nile bank; and dressed in green, 
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at Mecca, performing holy ceremo- 
nies. ‘Many people have seen him 
there, ma’am,’ says Omar; ‘ quite 
true.’ 

Do any among us really under- 
stand that a Mahomedan can be 
pious? that he can believe what he 
expresses in his prayer? ‘ A negro 
has a soul, an’ please your honour ?” 
asks simple doubting Corporal Trim, 
and how many do we meet with 
who have not even the worthy 
corporal’s doubt on the subject, or 
the excuse of his ignorance. Such 
minds may revolt at the thoughts 
expressed by our traveller, but we 
quote them, nevertheless. 

‘Muslim piety is so unlike what 


Europeans think it; it is so full’ 


of tender emotion, so much more 
sentimental than we imagine, and 
it is wonderfully strong. I used to 
hear Omar praying outside my door 
when I was ill. “O God, make her 
better! O may God let her sleep!” 
as naturally as we should say, I 
hope she will have a good night.’ 
Lady Gordon establishes herself 
for the summer at Cairo, but finds 
she has come down the river too 
soon, being frightened by the ac- 
counts of heat at Thebes. She finds 
Cairo cold and raw in April, as it 
often is if a north wind be blowing, 
and suffers from severe return of 
her complaint; but, assisted by the 
indefatigable Omar, she sets up 
housekeeping, and manages fa- 
mously, studying the streets and 
the people, of which and all in turn, 
the sketches sparkle out in perpetual 
and delightful changes. We feel we 
have come to know the Christian 
dyer opposite, who must be ‘a 
seventh brother of the admirable 
barber,’ and we are as much puzzled 
as Lady Gordon, to account for all 
the cucumbers which the Arabs 
next door, and the Levantines oppo- 
site, consume. Cairo ‘s the Arabian 
Nights, and the people are all un- 
changed, especially in the back 
streets. Elsewhere ‘superb mosques 
are falling to decay, exquisite lattice 
windows are rotting away, or are 
replaced by European glass and 
jalousies. ‘How good,’ she writes 
‘is a drink of Nile water out of 
an amphora, held to your lips by a 
woman as graceful as she is kindly! 
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“May it benefit thee,” she says, 
smiling, with her beautiful teeth 
and eyes.’ How good, indeed, if we 
can bring to the drinking the same 
spirit of appreciation of those homely 
but sincere kindnesses which never 
escaped the perception of this gentle- 
hearted lady. 

One of the most delightful charac- 
teristics of these letters is the per- 
petual change of subjects without 
harsh effort or inconsistency. The 
reader seems to glide from one into 
another, feeling that he is following 
the thoughts of an intelligent friend 
which have been put down as they 
occurred, and all the little episodes 
are charmingly introduced. After 
an invitation to dine with the washer- 
woman, who hopes her house may 
be honoured some day, we find a 
street quarrel—a boy has upset a 
cake-seller’s tray, and there is much 
commotion. ‘We all look out of 
the windows. My opposite neigh- 
bour, the pretty Armenian woman, 
leans out—baby sucking all the 
time,—and her diamond head-orna- 
ments and ear-rings glitter as she 
laughs like a child.’ So on to a 
grave discussion about the govern- 
ment and the people with an intelli- 
gent neighbour. ‘ Don’t they’ (the 
people), he pleads, ‘deserve to be 
decently governed—to be allowed a 
little happiness and prosperity ? 
They are so docile, so contented.’ 

These are views of Egyptian life 
drawn from the parent sources, the 
people themselves, not from place- 
men or dragomans, with whom 
official firmans and Pacha’s civili- 
ties connect travellers, and will 
serve to correct many a false impres- 
sion of increasing civilization, as it 
is called, and exhibit the price paid 
for what there is. So on, also, to 
another street picture, most real in 
its simple and affecting truthfulness, 
a strange corroboration of scenes 
sometimes encountered in Ireland. 
‘A poor neighbour of mine lost his 
little boy yesterday, and came out 
into the street, as usual, for sym- 
pathy. He stood under my window, 
leaning his head against the wall, 
and sobbing and crying till literally 
his tears wetted the dirt. He was 
too much grieved to tear off his 
turban or lament in form, but 
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clapped his hands, and cried out, 
“O my boy! O my boy!” The bean- 
seller opposite, shut up his shop; 
the dyer took no notice, but smoked 
his pipe. Some people passed on, but 
many stopped and stood round the 
poor man, saying nothing, but looking 
concerned. Two were well-dressed 
Copts, on handsome donkeys, who 
dismounted, and all waited till he 
went home, when about twenty men 
accompanied him, with a respectful 
air. How strange it seems to us to 
go out into the street, and call 
upon the passers-by to grieve with 
one.’ 

Christmas, 1863, is spentat Cairo, 
and the preparations for a new 
voyage to Thebes will be found very 
amusing. At p. 138 we find an 
excellent scene of the purchase of a 
earpet in the Bazaar, when the 
spectators form themselves into a 
jury, and settle the price; and the 
voyage itself will be found full of 
pleasant incidents and illustrations. 
Thebes is reached at last, and the 
‘French house’ over the temple, 
which has been lent to Lady Gordon, 
is taken possession of. ‘We had 
about twenty fellahs to clear the 
dust of three years’ accumulation,’ she 
writes, ‘and my room looks quite 
handsome with carpets and a divan.’ 
It is to be no lonely residence, for 
the Muslim society of the little town 
is entered into with kindly feeling 
on both sides. There is Mustapha 
Agha, the Kadie, the Nazir, the 
Sheykh el Beled, and others, all 
clad to welcome her. Lady Gordon 
is learning Arabic, too, and seems 
already to have attained respectable 
colloquial knowledge of it. She is 
not to be treated as a stranger, or 
an infidel Christian; she visits all 
on terms of perfect confidence, and 
is invited to private entertainments, 
and even to festivals and religious 
ceremonies, as one of ‘themselves. 
On one of these occasions a touching 
incident occurs—it is the festival of 
a local saint; and after describing 
the ceremonies, she says— 

‘The old sheykh sent for coffee, 
and gave me the first cup—a won- 
derful concession. At last the Nazir 
proposed a Fat’ha for me, which the 
whole group around me_ repeated 
aloud, and then each said to me, 
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“Our Lord God bless and give thee 
health and peace, to thee and thy 
family, and take thee back safe to 
thy master and thy children.” Every 
one adding, “Ameen,” and giving 
his salaam with the hand. I re- 
turned it, and said, “Our Lord 
reward thee, and all people of kind- 
ness to strangers ;” which was con- 
sidered a very proper answer.’ 

What need had these Muslims to 
care for the Christian lady who was 
come to sojourn among them? The 
usual European haughtiness, super- 
ciliousness, contempt of everything 
‘native,’ would have been met in 
the same spirit—by defiance, neglect, 
and perhaps insult. Instead of 
honouring the lady at the saint’s 
feast, the uleema present there 
would have spat if her foot had 
crossed the threshold, or had she 
attempted to do so, would have 
prevented any attempt at entrance. 
How pleasant then is the contempla- 
tion of this friendly intercourse, and 
even affectionate regard! Nor is it 
one-sided ; Lady Gordon attends the 
sick, dispenses medicine, and gives 
help and comfort to all she can. 
Can we help being affected by the 
touching incident described at page 
178—where the young Syed, dying 
of consumption, ‘ puts up his brown 
face for a kiss, like an affectionate 
child,’ while the applications resorted 
to are giving him temporary relief, 
and the arm of the good English 
lady is supporting the poor sufferer! 

What we attempted to describe 
in the opening portion of this ar- 
ticle, is very forcibly put at page 
186. Let Lady Gordon here speak 
for herself. We should but mar 
the justice of the observations by 
any interpolation of our own. 

‘I have been reading Miss Mar- 
tinean’s book: the descriptions are 
excellent, and it is true as far as it 
goes; but there is the usual defect. 
To her, as to most Europeans, the 
people are not real people, only part 
of the scenery. She evidently knew 
and cared nothing about them, and 
had the feeling of most English 
travellers, that the differences of 
manner are a sort of impassable 
gulf, the truth being that these feel- 
ings and passions are just like our 
own.’ 

RR2 
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This leads into mention of the 
condition of Mahomedan harems; 
a very vexed question indeed, into 
which we need not enter. Our own 
impression being that poor abstract 
human nature is much the same 
everywhere, and resolves itself into 
conditions which adapt themselves 
to the social structure of its varied 
classes, and that there are good and 
bad, use and abuse in all. If strange 
ideas and practices do not fit into the 
groove of our particular conven- 
tional standard, need we be ready 
to throw stones against manners 
and habits of life which we do not 
pretend, or care, to understand? In 
these letters the subject is touched 
upon lightly, though in no light 
vein, and in a spirit of tolerance of 
which it would be well were there 
more imitators. In this category, too, 
we may perhaps include Lady Gor- 
don’s remarks upon the religion 
and practical piety she finds existent 
among the people, too often closely 
allied perhaps with superstition, but 
not the less piety, and submission 
to Divine will, for all that. 

‘My conclusion,’ she says, ‘is the 
heretical one, that to dream of con- 
verting here is absurd and, I will 
add, wrong. All that is wanted is 
a more general knowledge and edu- 
cation. The creed is simple, and 
there are no priests. I think the 
faith has remained wonderfully 
rational, considering the extreme 
ignorance of those who hold it.’ 

It is possible, we think, that Lady 
Gordon may not have come in con- 
tact with any of what may be termed 
the ‘High Church’ professors of 
Mahomedanism. In Egypt they 
may be rare, as well as the into- 
lerant zeal elsewhere existent, as in 
India and Persia. In the Letter 
No. XXXVIL., we find a sketch of 
an excellent practical sermon at the 
conclusion of the Ramadan; and 
have little doubt that, apart from 
fanatical bigotry, wherever it may 
exist or be excited, the teaching of 
the popular Mahomedan preachers 
is generally of this sort; questions 
of doctrine being left to scholarly 
disputants. ‘ There is no predesti- 
nation in Islam, says Lady Gordon. 
‘Every man will be judged upon 
his actions. Even unbelievers God 
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will not defraud,’ says the Koran. 
‘Of course such a belief in meri- 
torious works leads to the same 
superstitions as among Catholics, 
the endeavour to “ make one’s soul ” 
by fastings, endowments, &c. ; there- 
fore Yusuf’s (the preacher’s) stress 
upon doing no evil, seems to me 
very remarkable, and really pro- 
found.’ And again, ‘What is im- 
possible to God? settles everything. 
In short, Mahommed has somehow 
left the stamp of romance in the 
religion, or else it is in the blood of 
the people, though the Koran is 
prosy and common-sensical com- 
pared to the Old Testament.’ 

Everywhere is Lady Gordon pre- 
sent among the people. She sees 
them under all circumstances—mar- 
riages, festivals, entertainments of 
all kinds, sickness, trial, and grief. 
It is a picture of common humanity, 
after all, carefully described by a 
mind sympathizing with, and being 
interested in, all occurrences of sim- 
ple domestic life. The first novelty 
that may have attracted, does not 
wear off, but the rather increases 
with experience. With no Euro- 
pean society save that of chance 
travellers, she seems to need none; 
and whether it be at an entertain- 
ment at the head official’s, or a quiet 
conversation over pipes and coffee 
in her own house, she is alike at 
home, alike busily gathering up 
those feelings and incidents which 
she describes so faithfully. We find 
it most difficult to give an adequate 
idea of what this book is, by a de- 
scription of it. Every page teems 
with new ideas, new scenes, and 
even vivid and graceful descriptions. 
Take one of a harvest-home, as it 
may be termed. In the East, when 
the grain is threshed out and win- 
nowed, a heap is made of it on the 
threshing-floor. In India, where 
the servants ‘and officers of village 
communities have defined rights, 
the members attend, and after each 
has received his allotted share, the 
remainder is the farmer’s property. 
A similar system, to some extent 
appears to obtain in Egypt. 

‘The evening before last I went 
out to the threshing-floor to see the 
stately oxen treading out the corn, 
and supped with Abd-er-Rahman 
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on roasted corn, sour cream, and 
eggs; and saw the reapers take their 
wages, each a bundle of wheat ac- 
cording to the work he had done. 
A most lovely sight. The graceful, 
half-naked brown figures, loaded 
with sheaves, some having earned 
so much that their mothers or wives 
had to help them to carry it; and 
little fawn-like stark-naked boys 
trudging off so proud of their small 
bundles of wheat, or hammaz, a 
sort of vetch, eaten both green and 
roasted. The sakka, who has brought 
water for the men, gets a handful 
from each, and drives home his 
donkey with empty water-skins 
and a heavy load of wheat; and the 
barber, who has shaved all these 
brown heads on credit for this year 
past, gets his pay, and every one 
is cheerful and happy in their gentle 
4juiet way. Harvesting is going on, 
and never did I see in any dream, 
a sight so lovely as the whole pro- 
cess: the brown reapers, and the 
pretty little naked boys hanging on 
the stately bulls at the threshing- 
floor. An acquaintance of mine, 
one Abd-er-Rahman, is Boaz, and 
as I sat with him on the threshing- 
floor, I felt quite puzzled as to 
whether I was really alive, or only 
existing in imagination in the book 
of Ruth. It is such a“ keyf” one 
enjoys under palm trees with such 
a scene.’ 

The harvest is barely over, when 
a fatal epidemic breaks out, and 
Lady Gordon finds fresh exercise 
for her benevolent sympathies. She 
is a skilful and indefatigable doc- 
tor, and all have confidence in her. 
Fearing no infection, she visits all 
who need her, and soothes and 
cheers many a dying bed. Her 
patients are of every class, Moslim 
and Christian. The government 
doctor is a very intelligent Arab, 
educated at Pisa, but the people 
will have none of him. She remon- 
strates in vain, and says she has no 
medicine. ‘ Wallah Ya Sitt! they 
cry, ‘ Ya Emeereh! that is the Bash 
Hekeem, and he will send us off to 
the hospital at Kiné, and there they 
would poison us. By thy eyes, do 
not be angry with us, or leave off 
having compassion on us on this 
account.’ A report by a sort of 
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amateur A. D. C. in the dispensary 
will be found at page 263, which 
exhibits the quality and variety of 
disorders to be treated. Can we 
not follow the increasing faith of 
this simple people which had so 
sound a foundation in this good 
lady’s charitable work ? 

The epidemic among the people 
passed away, but was followed by a 
terrible murrain among the cattle, 
the like of which could not be re- 
membered. Lady Gordon goes up 
the river, and finds that the manager 
of one of the Pasha’s estates has 
already buried a thousand head and 
forty men. The dead carcasses float 
down the river by thousands. At 
this estate, and in nine villages in 
the neighbourhood, twenty-four 
thousand head had died, and four 
beasts were left! What desolation! 
What is our cattle plague to this? 
During her absence her friends at 
Luxor had also suffered heavily. 
‘Mustafa lost thirty-four head, and 
had three left, and poor farmer Omar 
lost in all fifty-seven head.’ There 
was the same result everywhere, 
and the water-wheels, like the 
Shadoof’s, had to be worked by men. 
The heat was frightful, and we beg 
the reader’s reference to the narrative 
of the second visit to Phil, p. 276, 
in order to understand what it was, 
and to appreciate the exquisite 
beauty of the description of the 
place, glowing and trembling in its 
fierce bath of sunlight. 

We could easily continue these 
extracts; but we had far rather our 
readers betook themselves to the 
book, and enjoyed it intact as we 
have done, than be content with our 
very meagre notice. We will not, 
therefore, tell them of the delicious 
story of the saucer of olives given 
to that grave functionary, the Maohn, 
and why they were needed; nor 
how they were carried in grateful 
triumph through the streets; nor 
of the quaint evening party at 
Karnak, nor how Lady Gordon 
leaves El-Uksor, after her long 
sojourn, promising to return. All 
these will be found if sought for, 
and much more besides. Cairo is 
once more reached; but the crowds 
of rough, noisy India-bound travel- 
lers and Franks at Shepherd's Hotel 
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are detestable after the serene society 
she has enjoyed in Upper Egypt. 
It is a temporary visit only, and in 
December she is again on the noble 
river, arrives safely at her old house, 
and is joyfully escorted there by all 
her village friends, and thencefor- 
ward resumes her old-life. It is no 
wonder, we think, when, in common 
with the Mahomedans of this 
place, she attended the funeral of 
a guest who died in her house, that 
the ‘Imam’ came and kissed her on 
the shoulders, and the ‘ Sherreef, 
a man of eighty, laid his hands on 
her shoulders, and said, ‘ Fear not, 
my daughter, neither all the days 
of thy life, nor at the hour of thy 
death, for God hath led thee in the 
right way (Sirat Mustakeem)!’ Mos- 
lim and Christian were alike to her. 
A poor young Englishman died 
there, and was buried on the first 
day of Ramadan. ‘ Archdeacon 
Moore read the service; Omar and 
I spread my old English flag over 
the bier, and Copts and Moslims 
helped to carry the poor stranger. 

‘It was a most impressive sight; 
the party of Europeans, all strangers 
to the dead, but all deeply moved, 
the group of black-robed and tur- 
baned Copts, the sailors from the 
boats, the gaily dressed-dragomans, 
several brown-shirted Fellaheen, and 
the thick crowd of children—all 
the little Ababdeh—stark naked and 
behaving so well; the expression on 
their faces touched me most of all. 
As Moslims, Omar and the _ boat- 
men laid him down in the grave, 
and while the English prayer was 
read, the sun went down in a glo- 
rious flood of light on the distant 
bend of the hill. “ Had he a mother ? 
he was so young!” said an Ababdeh 
woman to me, with tears in her eyes, 
and pressing my hand in sympathy 
for that poor far-off mother, of such 
a different race.’ 

With this quotation we shall close 
our notice of this most interesting 
volume. The whole comprises a 
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two years’ residence by the author- 
ess in Egypt, and consists of familiar 
letters to near relations, for the 
most part to her husband, which, 
written from daily impressions of 
actual life among the poople with 
whom her lot was cast, possess a 
value in this respect which has 
nowhere, that we know of, been 
exceeded, if indeed it have been 
equalled. Have the Arabs of Egypt 
interest enough in our eyes to excite 
our sympathy in an equal degree to 
that which has proved so fascinating 
to Lady Gordon? That perhaps may 
be hardly hoped for ; but her letters 
reveal a new and, in most respects, 
a pleasant page in the great volume 
of human nature, and portray pic- 
tures of social Arab life to which 
we have yet been strangers. Her 
life at Thebes, respected and beloved 
by people of all classes, as she was, 
involved a separation from those 
most dear to her, which must have 
been hard to endure, and the constant 
suffering from a painful and danger- 
ous chronic disorder must have aug- 
mented her trials in a sore degree ; 
yet we see that, instead of repining, 
Lady Gordon’s unselfish benevo- 
lence and ready appreciation of cha- 
racter enable her to rise superior 
to all personal cares and inconve- 
niences; and her ministrations to 
the sick, ever exerted in defiance of 
her own weakness, which might have 
discouraged many another, had their 
reward in securing the attachment 
and affection of her native friends. 
The reader will understand at once 
that these letters were not written 
specially for publication ; and it is 
their freshness and informality which 
constitute one of their chief charms; 
but in giving them to the public, as 
Mrs. Austin explains in the preface, 
literally as they were written, she 
has acted wisely, and is entitled, 
with her accomplished daughter, 
to the thanks of the public for a 
volume that once read will not casily 
be forgotten. 
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CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS.—GOBINEAU versus RAWLINSON-* 


i time to time an author 
d comes forth to dispute the 
Newtonian philosophy. Bishop 
Berkeley attacked the modern 
Calculus as illogical, simply not 
understanding its elliptical and 
often incautious phraseology. He 
has now and then a follower in the 
same line, who annoys mathematical 
professors by claiming of them ex- 
planations, and perhaps challenging 
them to public dispute. The foun- 
der of the religious sect called 
Hutchinsonians impugned and re- 
jected the results, as well as the 
logic, of the modern astronomy ; 
yet, abstruse and unpopular as are 
high mathematics, no opposer can 
command the public confidence for 
a moment, nor can have a chance of 
shaking our profound conviction in 
their truth. The reason is not 
mysterious. Mathematical theory.is 
no mere mental development; it is 
also a practical power. Its results 
are seen by the navigator in the 
Nautical Almanac, and are felt in 
the calculation of longitude. The 
vulgar cannot help learning its 
foresight, in the prediction of 
eclipses. Hence the mathematicians 
can afford to load the shelves of 
learned societies with lucubrations, 
which (it has been said) not ten 
persons (if half of ten) in the United 
Kingdom can follow; which as- 
suredly Laplace or La Grange, 
could they revive, would look at 
with hopeless amazement. 

The students of cuneiform writ- 
ing, and the Aigyptologists, cannot 
stand on any such enviable emi- 
nence. Their study develops a 
result, not a power; or at least, 
the power is not felt by any one but 
themselves. In nearly twenty years 
they have done nothing to popu- 
larize the proofs that they stand on 
firm ground, and that they are 
trusty guides to the uninitiated. 
They have been living for a long 
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time on the credit of that splendid 
outburst, the decipherment and in- 
terpretation of the Persian inscrip- 
tions by Sir Henry Rawlinson and 
others. All that they have since 
done—whatever its real value, what- 
ever actual advance of knowledge 
there has been—has rather tended 
to undermine confidence with the 
thoughtful, independent, but un- 
initiated public. When four of the 
most eminent among these investi- 
gators tried to interpret (what is 
called) Tiglathpileser’s inscription, 
it is reported that their agreement 
amounted to about one word in ten. 
Nevertheless Sir Henry Rawlinson 
has poured forth translations from 
that same Assyrian language, and the 
kindred Babylonian, with marvel- 
lous fluency. Also remarkable is the 
delight which the religious public 
(so called) find in the confirma- 
tions of the Hebrew Scriptures with 
which he furnishes them—confirma- 
tions which we had not known to 
be necessary, since no one impugns 
the competence of Hebrew, equally 
with Greek writers, to chronicle con- 
temporary events. Butmany think it 
a suspicious fact, and suggestive of 
error, that Assyrian and Babylonian 
documents should so neatly illus- 
trate Jewish events, when the great 
majority of Greek and Latin inscrip- 
tions seldom stand in any relation 
to the vastly more ample historical 
literature which we there possess. 
What to some seems far more for- 
midable yet:—we are told that in 
the Babylonian or Assyrian inscrip- 
tions symbols are mixed with alpha- 
betic writing, and, as would seem, 
with no sure test to distinguish 
them. Dr. Edward Hincks has 
given an admirably clear illustration 
of the difficulty which he finds. 
The symbols, he says, are often 
alien to the matter treated; just as 
though an Englishman, wishing to 
write the adjective ‘ wealthy,’ were 
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to denote it by the two symbols of 
a well and a thigh. Of course the 
foreigner, who did not already know 
the name and sound of the words 
well and thigh in our language, even 
if he recognized them pictorially, 
would get no clue whatsoever to 
the sound wealthy, any more than to 
the sense. The illustration, we say, 
is admirably clear; but it exhibits 
the difficulties of the inquiry with 
such an intensity of emphasis, as to 
redouble our amazement at the 
rapid progress which is professed 
from language to language; for we 
have a pre-Assyrian tongue (the 
tongue of Accad, if we remember,) 
presented to us by the same very 
erudite scholar, gleaned from the 
inscriptions only. Under such cir- 
cumstances, incredulity of necessity 
arose, which for years diffused itself 
secretly: at last it exploded in the 
scarcely disguised contempt which 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis’s last 
writings exhibit. This surely is to 
the whole school of Lassen and 
Rawlinson an indication that the 
judgment of Sir G. C. Lewis is shared 
by hundreds of well-informed able 
men who for many reasons preserve 
silence. It cannot expect to retain 
public honour and attention without 
some change of its course. 

And now has come forth a 
new and very disagreeable phe- 
nomenon. A _ learned French- 
man, Minister of France in Persia, 
whose position and rank enables 
him ostensibly to compete with Sir 
Henry Rawlinson in knowledge of 
Oriental languages, has put forth 
two goodly volumes in royal octavo, 
duly adorned with select tableaux 
of engraved inscriptions; its pages 
often full of Arabic or of Hebrew 
type; in which he professes to have 
found the true key to the cuneiform 
characters, from which Grotefend, 
Lassen and Rawlinson have deplor- 
ably misled us. They have totally 
mistaken, he maintains, the cha- 
racters, the languages, and the 
sense. There is nothing political 
in the inscriptions. All about king 
Darius or king Tiglathpileser is a 
dream. Nothing is found but re- 
ligious invocation after the manner 
of devotees, in whom intellect seems 
swallowed up by ecstacy; whose 
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sole effort is preoccupied in repeat- 
ing epithets which announce the 
majesty of God or the feebleness of 
man. 

Such an event is a grave dis- 
couragement to the public; we 
mean, to the thoughtful persons 
who cannot find time to study these 
questions for themselves, but feel it 
natural and pleasant to listen to the 
wise, and accept from them their 
discoveries. The annoying and 
difficult task seems now to devolve 
on those who are a mere laity in 
this matter, of discriminating be- 
tween true and false prophets, if 
they are any longer to attend at all ; 
but the result rather to be expected, 
is, that they will not take the 
trouble ; will perhaps distrust their 
own powers, and simply keep aloof 
from the controversy, as from the 
interminable strife of metaphysicians 
or of theologian polemics. Such 
a sentiment in the outside public 
must react unfavourably upon re- 
search. No solitary student pur- 
sues his inquiries for himself alone. 
Dugald Stewart, we think, said that 
the desire of knowledge would pine 
away and die, if the inquirer had 
no chance of communicating his 
discoveries. The hope of telling 
his results to an intelligent sympa- 
thizing audience, has great secret 
force in animating him to long and 
trying labour. We seem therefore 
with double right to say, that it 
belongs to such men as Rawlinson, 
or Edwin Norris, or Dr. Edward 
Hincks, to reply amply and popularly 
to the attack which comes upon 
them from a person with pretensions 
so redoubtable. Yet we cannot but 
foresee that the public will now 
look upon them as biassed judges, 
contending in their own cause. 
Indeed, those who have so long 
refused to popularize the proofs of 
their recondite knowledge, are not 
likely to understand what is wanted, 
or know on how much, or how 
little, they may count from the not 
unintelligent public. 

It is from this point of view that 
we approach the task ourselves. 
In the pages of Fraser no such 
learned and exhaustive argument 
would be admissible (whoever the 
writer), as is required to grapple 
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with the highest parts of the sub- 
ject appropriately. But before any 
one does that, if great trouble must 
be encountered, it is prudent to 
ask, whether it be worth while. 
Unless the primitive logic of an 
inquirer is sound (as to which the 
general educated reader is a suffi- 
ciently able judge), itis notabsolutely 
necessary to decide, whether (for 
instance) Count Gobineau’s Arabic, 
after he has got it, is genuine, and 
bears the meaning which he assigns 
to it. We shall not wholly shrink 
from such questions; but we shall 
try to drive to a minimum any 
dependence of the reader on the 
learning of an anonymous writer. 
We shall assume the humblest 
claims which are compatible with 
the function of intelligibly expound- 
ing the nature of Count Gobineau’s 
argument, and the results which he 
professes to attain; after which, we 
must proceed to his attacks on 
Rawlinson, and inquire whether he 
has_ successfully demolished the 
dlecipherment and interpretation of 
the Persian inscription. 

Count Gobineau’s first volume 
contains three books: 1st, on the 
Assyrian Cuneiform writing, with 
especial reference to the inscriptions 
at Khorsabad, discovered by M. 
Botta. The 2nd is on the Zend 
(Perso-Median) Cuneiform writing, 
and opens with objections to the 
alphabetical determinations  ar- 
rived at by Grotefend, Burnouf, 
Lassen, and Rawlinson. The 3rd 
is on the texts called at first 
Median by Rawlinson, but since 
understood to be Scythian; and 
indeed interpreted by Mr. Edwin 
Norris (by help of the Persian 
translation already executed) into a 
language of evidently Turkish or 
Tartar family. Count Gobineau 
ealls this writing Huzwaresh, another 
name (he says) for the Pehlewi, 
which he describes as nothing but 
the language of Persia proper before 
itwas infected with Arabic. Arabic, 
he says, appears even in the Parsee. 
This agrees with those who say, 
that Pehlewi is the language of the 
Sassanid dynasty; but he carries it 
back to greater antiquity also. In 
each book he gives translations of 
the text, rather numerous, and 
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amply sufficient to ‘afford a judg- 
ment not only of his method, but 
also of its results. 

To become master of the second 
volume, needs the digestion of an 
ostrich; for it opens with ninety- 
six pages on the mysteries of oriental 
talismans; which indeed more or 
less pervade the whole three hundred 
and seventy-eight pages. It is to 
us of much interest to establish, 
whether it is really necessary to go 
into the details of this subject at 
all. The 1st chapter is entitled, 
‘Causes and New Consequences of 
the Mobility (ambiguity) of Graphic 
Values.’ ‘The 2nd is, ‘ Interpreta- 
tion by Numerical Values.’ The 3rd 
is, ‘The Philosophy of Cuneiform 
Documents.’ The 4th is expressed 
in the French, ‘ La Parole Figurée, 
et les Proboles matérielles,’ which 
We suppose may be translated, 
‘Pictorial Symbols, and material 
Talismans.’ In the sth we have 
the ‘Historical development of 
Chaldzean ideas.’ Semitic words, 
according to the author, are, ‘so to 
say, gelatinous; and out of their 
variations the Chaldee and Jewish 
grammarians developed many cab- 
balistic ideas concerning the 
‘ powers’ of letters. One important 
part of this doctrine is, the nume- 
rical value of alphabetic characters. 
(We are all familiar, in the 
Apocalypse, with the Number of 
the Beast). ‘There is not a letter 
in the Bible, says he, ‘ not a word, 
not a phrase, of which the numerical 
value has not been asked; and out 
of this intimate and latent significa- 
tion spring new senses’ of the text. 
Now, if it shall appear that Count 
Gobineau has proved the inscriptions 
to relate to such topics, it will re- 
main for those who are encouraged 
by our past successes in discovering 
the Number of the Beast, to devote 
good intellect to the task of eliciting 
like mysteries from these inscrip- 
tions. But there is an earlier 
question: What proof has been 
offered, that such are the topics 
there treated? 

In p. 33, vol. ii., Count Gobineau 
first introduces the word talismans. 
He informs us, that ‘the Oriental 
populations have never doubted of 
them, and in contemplating cunei- 
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form inscriptions of every kind, 
have constantly seen talismans in 
them.’ At the end of the volume 
are two tableaux entitled, ‘ Concord- 
ance of several Magical Alphabets, 
actually employed, with the Cunei- 
form types ;’ and undoubtedly these 
plates, if made for him in good faith, 
indicate that the modern magicians 
have adopted Cuneiform characters 
as materials for their art. If 
Count Gobineau seriously believes 
the true value of the signs to have 
been preserved traditionally from 
the earliest times by the magicians, 
he shows very poor logical power 
in not making this the head and 
front of his argument. Of what 
weight can @ priort demonstrations 
of the powers that certain unknown 
characters must have had, be, in 
comparison to a historical fact, that 
from time immemorial a certain 
class of men has retained tradition- 
ally adefinite interpretation of them ? 
However intense the contempt of 
our Western world for Eastern 
magic, astrology, and cabbalism, all 
would listen with the utmost respect 
to a fact (if a fact it be) that certain 
magicians have preserved a living 
acquaintance with ancient letters. 
In passing we must remark, that 
a notion has gone abroad that the 
Count finds the cuneiform letters on 
the medals of the Arsacide, which 
would imply that they were in living 
use during the Parthian dynasty. 
3ut the medals of which he exhibits 
woodcuts have not any of the let- 
ters in question.* They have indeed 
arrow-heads, generally so placed 
as to suggest numerals. If each 
arrow-head is a unit, they may ex- 
press the date of the medal. But 
whatever they are, they are essen- 
tially different from the elaborately 
composed forms of Persepolis and 
Behistun, and are of no import to 
the argument. Two explanations 
of the course of argument which 
Count Gobineau has preferred, pre- 
sent themselves to us, as one or 
both, possible. st, he may abso- 
lutely trust and admire argument 
which we call by various depreci- 
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extravagantly hasty in generaliza- 
tion, quite unsound by its narrow 
basis and enormous inferences; 2nd, 
he may be aware that the magicians 
have no one definite interpretation 
of the characters, but assume as 
many different systems as they find 
convenient. On each of these topics 
it may be suitable here to speak. 

1. After describing in much detail 
various Jewish and Arabic efforts 
in cabbalistic interpretation, not 
only in the ‘discovery of divine 
names,’ but also in curious efforts 
at intensification, repetition, or per- 
version (!), he proceeds to say, that 
the Jews had to struggle against 
great difficulties in the text of the 
Bible itself; which has, after all, a 
real grammatical meaning of its own. 
Hence it was requisite for them 
cruelly to torture the verses of the 
Holy Scripture. Their labours on 
this subject are immense, and as- 
tonish the mind; yet the stain of 
an insoluble difficulty always re- 
mains. In spite of the aids which 
a Semitic dialect yielded to their 
efiorts, still the forty-nine pure 
senses, and forty-nine impure senses, 
which, bon gré mal gré, they extracted 
from the canonical books, did but 
bring back to the mind the positive 
basis from which they had to ex- 
tract them. He proceeds to con- 
trast the more Eastern documents 
(vol. ii, p. 161) :-— 


In the cuneiform works all is different, 
There one sees practice accord with theory. 
The foundation of these texts, as analysis 
has demonstrated by means of the me- 
chanical dismemberment of lines, only is, 
and only can be, a series of divine names 
and nothing else. Turn round and round 
as you choose, that which presents itself 
to the eyes, there is no possibility of ex- 
tracting from it anything but significations 
springing out of Theodiké ; or else, referring 
to some human personage, whose name is 
(as it were) entombed in talismanic ele- 
ments, While the painful toil of the 
Talmudists too often exposes a defective 
side, whether the absence of a mukerrer 
[repetition] or an indirect izdad [intensiji- 
cation], else a mekus [perversion] absent 
or uncertain, nothing troubles the harmony 
of the cuneiform texts. They are perfect 


atory names, as, mystical, flighty, in their own kind: they observe all the 





* In the woodcut (vol. ii, p- 264) the letters seem to us to be rude Greek; also those 
in p. 269, either Greek or Bactro-Parthian, with no similarity whatever to the Cuneiform. 
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laws “ for which they were constructed, 
These are the models. These are the 
science. ‘It was from their composers 
that the Rabbis learned. 

Weawhile resisted the belief that 
Count Gobineau really thought his 
a priort arguments ‘demonstrative’ 
—in our sense of that word: but he 
too often (as here) avows himself 
with an explicitness, a truly French 
clearness, and much variety of 
phrase, which forbids our doubting 
that he supposes his arguments to 
carry the same sort of abstract con- 
viction as those of mathematics; 
and as such, to have a far more 
commanding force than any appeal 
to traditional testimony from stu- 
dents of spurious science. 

Again, he opens his objections to 
the Rawlinsonians with the follow- 
ing paragraph (vol. i. p. 192), be- 
fore he has at all approached the 
topic ofthe magicians and their 
understanding of the characters :— 


The only available criticism of opinions 
which one does not share, is, the demon- 
stration of those which “one professes, I 
therefore should not speak of the manner 
in which the cuneiform texts of the first 
species have becn hitherto interpreted, any 
more than of the third, if I did not believe 
that I owed this mark of deference to some 
learned persons, whose labours one must 
not seem to overlook. This is the sole 
motive |which induces me here to depart 
from the rules. 


Where reasonings are strictly de- 
monstrative, we suppose it is logical 
to say that they overturn conclusions 
opposed to them which do not affect 
to be demonstrative; hence no fur- 
ther notice is needed of the adverse 
system. But the instant we pass 
beyond mere creations of the mind, 
—numbers and words,—and enter 
the world of exterior facts (as, even 
in the applied mathematics), pre- 
tensions so high are forced to give 
way. The only topic that we now 
press, is, that Count Gobineau re- 
fuses to accept any indulgence for 
defect in his 4 priori demonstrations, 
and gives us a measure of the safety 
with which we may lean upon his 
arm in the stability or lameness of 
his first steps. 

2. Before we could give any weight 
to the magical interpretation of the 
cuneiform alphabet, even if Count 
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Gobineau set this argument on his 
first page, we should need to know, 
whether there is certainly one and 
only one interpretation current 
among the magicians. Now when 
we attempt to elicit out of the two 
tableaux any cuneiform alphabet 
available for decipherment, we find 
the problem impossible. Each 
Arabic letter is expounded by seven 
different magical characters, to 
which the author assigns mystical 
names of no interest whatever to 
us, Teklyl, Le grand Gelghethyr, 
Le petit Gelghethyr, &c. Of these 
characters some, it is every way 
probable, were suggested by the 
cuneiform types, and many may 
have been: but in a large number 
it requires far more fancy than we 
possess, to make out any likeness at 
all. It is of course possible, that as 
our alphabet has altered enormously 
in the MS. of many nations for the 
convenience [of writing, so the 
magical letters have deviated from 
their primitive type till we can no 
longer;recognise the likeness. Grant 
this: but it remains that they fail 
of guiding us. Moreover, from seven 
different systems of writing we find 
a prima facie inference, that the 
magicians had xo traditionary in- 
terpretation to guide them, but 
adopted alphabets at their pleasure 
out of the materials before them, 
and with any variations or additions 
which they found convenient. 
When Count Gobineau expects us 
to give weight to the fact of which 
he assures us, that the Oriental 
populations have always seen talis- 
mans in the cuneiform inscriptions, 
he does but show us a difference in 
his logic from ours. Every traveller 
will testify the emptiness of local 
opinion concerning all ancient monu- 
ments. Every great ante-Moham- 
medan production is regarded as 
the work of demons, because it is 
the work of powerful ‘infidels.’ 
All traditional knowledge of the 
early history of Assyria and Persia 
was wrecked by the Mohammedan 
conquest, which sedulously de- 
stroyed the records of the past. 
We are told that the Egyptian 
people suppose their old monu- 
ments to be the tombs of the ancient 
English, because English travellers 
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visit them so eagerly. One who 
appeals to popular opinion in proof 
that the cuneiform inscriptions are 
magical talismans, does not raise 
our estimate of his sound judgment. 
It is impossible for Count Gobi- 
neau to attach the same weight as 
we do, to a definite alphabet; it is 
impossible for him to demand any 
thing definite of the magicians ;— 
for he neither presents, nor wishes 
to present, anything definite to us. 
We labour under the difficulty, that 
we may seem to the reader to mis- 
represent him; but we must state 
facts. In vol i. p. 274, the author 
tells us, that of the fifty-five Zend 
letters, twenty-two are already 
known as Assyrian. One might 
imagine from his allusions that 
these twenty-two correspond to the 
twenty-two of Hebrew; but on the 
contrary, six of them are soft h, and 
in those which follow, twelve others 
are soft h, making eighteen forms 
of one letter. Such laxity is not 
exceptional, but normal. We open 
at random on p. 88 for an example 
of transcription. The author there 
gives us the following as Assyrian, 


Va sha la ka va hu sha sha— 


Here the sound sha is represented 
to come three times; he each time 
renders it ‘le préexcellent;’ but 
each time the form representing it 
is different. We must add, that 
according to Count Gobineau there 
is no vowel depicted: the a and u 
are presented to us by him out of 
his own acquaintance with the As- 
syrian language; so that the truer 
transliteration would be 


V shlkvh sh sh— 


Now in the same sentence, and 
next line he exhibits sheha shamm; 
which, according to this doctrine, 
are nothing but sh, h, sh, m, m; 
yet the sh in both is different, and 
different from the three which pre- 
ceded. Thus in two lines we have 
five different forms for sh. Even if 
he maintained that it was, not an 
alphabet, but a syllabarium (as, 
suppose, sha, she, shi, sho, shu), 
it would be unfair to palm off on 
us so often the same vowel when 
the form is different, and then give 
us the same translation. But it is 
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time to address ourselves to his 
philosophy and his fundamental 
arguments, 

Count Gobineau opens his first 
volume with preliminary questions 
of chronology, in which he confines 
himself to the negative argument, 
that there is nothing in the monu- 
ments of Assyria to prove extreme 
antiquity. The union in them of 
rich decoration with poor mean 
building, inclines him to believe in 
a later epoch. Without saying any- 
thing definite, he seems to point to 
the dynasty of the Sassanides. But, 
be that as it may, he maintains that 
in every case the language of As- 
syrian monuments must have been 
Assyrian, and of this language we 
have specimens in Ezra. In short, 
we know distinctly that the As- 
syrian language was ‘the Biblical 
Chaldee,’ a title of which he disap- 
proves. He proceeds to allege 
that this language is neither more 
nor less than Arabic; athesis which 
can only be maintained by straining 
the word Arabic into a generic mean- 
ing, which will include Hebrew and 
Syriac equally with Assyrian. In 
the very verses which he cites in 
proof of the identity of the languages, 
there is abundant proof of diversity. 
Very important is the fact, that the 
particle of, a great deficiency in 
most Shemitic languages, is ex- 
pressed in Aramaic (with a curious 
accidental likeness to Italian), by 
Die, which perhaps is identical 
with Maltese Ze. This is not 
Arabic idiom, or, if at all, only in 
some very peculiar dialect. But 
Count Gobineau gives it to us in 
what he exhibits as Arabic. Again, 
nothing is more marked in Aramaic 
than the disappearance of the defi- 
nite article (which Hebrew has, 
equally with the Arabic), and its 
replacement by @ long at the end 
of the noun, as céhind, the priest, 
in Arabic el céhin. It appears to 
us, that the Count forces his Arabic 
into a fictitious similarity to the As- 
syrian. Thus, where the latter has 
shemayyd, heavens (according to 
Masorete punctuation), he alters it 
to the appearance of semayyd, and 
produces an ‘ Arabic’ semayd, hea- 
vens, as its parallel. Heaven in 
Arabic, is sema’; and its plural 
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is registered as semawdat, esmiyah, 
and semayi ; but the closing long 4, 
which discriminates Assyrian, is not 
here found. So the Arabic for the 
kings, in our dictionaries, is el 
molouc, in Assyrian it is malceyyd ; 
Count Gobineau presents us with 
malcd, kings (or the kings), as 
Arabic; but we do not find it in 
Freitag, Golius, or Kazimirski. We 
might extend the remark to other 
words, ‘in which he seems to be 
straining unreasonably to identify 
Assyrian with Arabic. It is an 
unquestionable fact, that Arabic, 
Hebrew, Ethiopic, Aramaic, are 
nearly allied in their origin: the 
word Shemitic (by right or by 
wrong) has long been used to de- 
note the family relation. We admit 
further to the Count, that the bib- 
lical Chaldee is in several respects 
nearer to Arabic than Hebrew is: 
nevertheless, by the unanimous con- 
sent of the foremost scholars, Ara- 
maic (biblical Chaldee), Syrian, and 
Hebrew, are more closely allied to 
one another than any of them to 
Arabic: and nothing but confusion 
can come of his attempt to obliterate 
the distinctions. Yet with him we 
find a diffleulty. The Assyrian of 
Artaxerxes, written to Ezra, cannot 
have been sensibly unlike to that 
under king Darius, or greatly unlike 
that of Tiglathpileser. We are not 
competent to discuss the worth of a 
hypothesis, that the Chaldee dy- 
nasty * were northern conquerors 
from the region east of the Black 
Sea, who supervened upon Babylon. 
Gesenius, writing before these de- 
cipherments, did not feel satisfied 
that the Chaldees were strictly She- 
mitic; and Rawlinson says that the 
language is largely pervaded by non- 
Shemitic elements and principles. 
Since this article was in the 
printer’s hands, the writer has been 
able to look into Sir H. Rawlinson’s 
Babylonian version of the Behistun 
monument; and cannot but see 
marks, that the language there dis- 
covered is rather Hebreeo-African 
than Syro-Arabian. It belongs to 
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Gobineau*and to ourselves, as muclr 
as to Rawlinson, to account for its 
diversity. Shall we say,that the 
biblical Chaldee was the Syrian of 
that day, but not the Assyrian ? 

From this discussion the Count 
proceeds at once to the inscriptions 
of Khorsabad. By a few steps of 
astonishing simplicity and _ bold- 
ness, he scales the wall of difficulty, 
and captures the fortress. He has 
proved that the language must be 
Arabic; being Arabic, it must pos- 
sess Arabic peculiarities. Foremost 
among these are alliteration and 
rhyme. But he observes certain 
characters actually to recur in fixed 
relation, not like the rhymes of 
verse, but rhymes in the interior of 
prose sentences. These, for distinc- 
tion, he calls assonance. Without 
more ado, he tacitly assumes that 
the characters are of course pho- 
netic; but he goes further. Being 
Arabic, they have no written vowels, 
all the letters are pure consonants. 
Such is the first step in advance. 

On selecting groups of characters 
which recur, which, we may add, he 
calls parallels, he arrives at a result, 
which he puts into quotation marks, 
p. 27.¢ ‘The final result of the 
comparison of a great number of 
parallels establishes, that constant 
substitutions place in close relation 
such signs as have great mutual simi- 
larities of form, 

The only sentence from which it 
is possible that this should be in- 
tended as a deduction, cannot be 
exhibited to the reader without 
cuneiform types; but its substance 
is as follows :—In the parallel pas- 
sages, characters are sometimes clefi- 
cient or varying. He enlarges on 
the same topic in p. 29, and deduces, 
that the characters which vary are 
‘identical words,’ des mots identiques. 
This is as though we were trying to 
learn Latin without dictionary or 
grammar, and on finding FACIUNT 
and FACIANT in different para- 
graphs, we were to pronounce these 
to be ‘parallel passages;’ then, 
were to adduce the bare fact that U 


* We now see that Sir H. Rawlinson believes that the ‘Sace Tigrokhode ’ of Darius’s 
inscription were Sacians settled ‘in the valley of the Tigris’ and possibly were the 


Chaldeans of Scripture. 


¢ We substitute italics as clearer -to the reader. 
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changes into A, as proof* that U 
and A are ‘identical words.’ But 
by what further feat of logic one 
can deduce that any ‘substitutions’ 
or ‘variations’ prove anything at 
all concerning the sounds of the 
letters, we do not understand. 

The Count immediately adds, 
‘When one examines ordinary al- 
phabets, and above all, Oriental 
alphabets, the relation of form more 
or less marked which may appear 
among the letters, is not always a 
guarantee of phonetic relations. 
Here it must be totally otherwise.’ 

The last sentence did indeed 
astonish us, when we began our 
reading of the book. Perhaps no- 
thing can astonish us now. Con- 
sider what is meant. Small b is 
very like small d in Roman type, 
one being like the other turned 
backwards. Small p is like small b 
inverted, or b with the long stroke 
lowered. Now b and p have a close 
relation; b and d have none. Small 
band small h are nearly similar, 
yet have no relation; small h and k 
are hardly related in our conception, 
yet are less distant in linguistic 
theory than band h. Small: h, as 
b, is extremely like to small p; yet 
the sounds of h and p are totally 
unconnected. All the same topics 
may be repeated on every known 
alphabet in the world; on the 
Arabic, on the Greek, on the Syriac, 
on the Pheenician, on the Tuarick of 
the African desert. For instance, 
Arabic d differs from its aspirate 
only by a dot; its difference in form 
from r is hardly so much; while r 
also differs from z only by a dot. 
The very slight distinction of He- 
brew d and r, also of s and m, of 
m and hard t, of tand strong h, 
is notorious, and often troublesome. 
We need not argue the point; for 
it is conceded by Count Gobineau, 
except that he unfairly says, that 
likeness of form ‘does not always 
guarantee’ likeness of sound, where 
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he ought to have said, ‘ never gua- 
rantees.’ To assume that to be true 
in Assyrian which is notoriously 
false everywhere else, might seem 
not merely rashness, but a plunging 
of one’s self gratuitously into 
ruinous error. Yet Count Gobi- 
neau calmly announces as a cer- 
tainty, ‘Here it must be totally 
otherwise.’ 

Does he then offer no proof? The 
paragraph which follows (we must 
quote the whole) seems intended as 
proof :— 

Since the great multiplicity of signs em- 
ployed at Khorsabad may be classed into a 
certain number of series, the signs, more 
or less related, which compose each of these 
series have necessarily a mutual kinship of 
sound; else the inventors of the system 
would have had no motive so to multiply 
resemblances. They would have been con- 
tented with a perfect anarchy ; and if, out 
of the mass, some of the characters had 
shown mutual likeness, it would have been 
impossible to co-ordinate them together, 
and above all, to obtain absolute nomencla- 
tures (!) such as we have just established 
(!) on the double base of fundamental 
adentity of graphic appearance, and of sub- 
stitution guaranteed by parallels. [Italics 
in original, p. 28]. 

We took back in vain, to find any 
particle of proof beyond what we 
have quoted. Indeed, as only two 
and a half pages are to be searched, 
we could not miss it, if it were there. 
The sole difference, as far as the 
Count has shown, between the 
Khorsabad characters and (let us 
say) the Sanscrit or the Arabic, is, 
that those of Khorsabad are more 
numerous, This may prove that the 
last-named are not alphabetic, but syl- 
labic; or again, their number might 
suggest, that they are not phonetic 
at all, but ideographic, like those 
of China. But to infer from their 
number,t that similarity of form 
indicates similarity of sound, is in- 
deed a gratuitous and logically im- 
possible inference. Yet the Count 
calls it a demonstration. 


* In p. 116 the Count has a long paragraph directed to answer what is substantially 
this argument ; but we are quite unable to understand its logic. 

+ We could admit, as inferences plausible enough to deserve being put to the test— 
1, That such a number as from eighty to one hundred characters suggested that it was 
a syllabarium ; 2, That in a syllabarium the characters carrying the same consonant were 
likely to have something similar in form; 3, That ch wacters carrying a common vowel 


would sometimes be marked by a common modification. 
sort have any place at all in Count Gobineau’s theory, 


But no suppositions of this 
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The next page gives us a new 
theorem in italics :— 

To legitimate the usage of all these signs, 
it is necessary, on the sole aspect of the series 
[sur le seul aspect des séries |, to decide, 
that the characters which compose them 
and are developed according to primitive 
types more or less exactly preserved in each, 
are all identical in value to these same 
types, and represent the very same sounds 
as they do. [Représentent, comme eux 
et avec eux, les mémes sons]. Italics in 
original, p. 29. 


The reader will observe the phrase, 
‘on the sole aspect of the series.’ 
We trust that this will save us from 
the imputation of misrepresentation 
and suppression. The Count be- 
lieves, that by merely looking at the 
exterior forms of the characters, 
before he knows one sound or one 
word intended, he is competent to 
judge that numerous characters are 
absolutely identical with others! 
In the very next page, he sums up :— 

Behold, then, four reasons for concluding, 
as we have concluded, an absolute identity 
of value in the signs composing each series: 
—1. This number of twenty-two* series 
which represents the twenty-two letters of 
all the ancient Shemitic alphabets. 2. The 
identity of type, if not of form, evidently 
systematic, which exists between the signs 
of the same series, 3. The constant sub- 
stitution of these signs for one another, 
observed in parallel passages. 4. The im- 
possibility of finding, for the explanation 
of these substitutions, a sufficient number of 
analogous reciprocally corresponding sounds 
without troubling the general sense (/e sens 
général), or even while troubling it. 

Thus the reader has the demon- 
stration in a nutshell. We have 
made Count Gobineau speak for 
himself. We see no other meaning 
in the last words, than that before 
knowing what is the sense of a single 
line or a single word (if words there 
are), he decides @ priorvt what rela- 
tion of sound in the characters is 
necessary, to save disorder to the 
sense! If our readers can find any 
other meaning, which less deserves 
to be called drivelling, we beg them 
to give the Count the benefit of it. 

But we must not pass unnoticed 
his argument just quoted from 
p. 28: ‘c/se the inventors of the sys- 
tem would have had no motive to 
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multiply resemblances.’ He seems 
to assume that the cuneiform 
writing was ‘invented’ by a delibe- 
rate conscious effort, and struck off 
by a single mind or by a few minds 
acting in concord. This is impro- 
bable concerning any primitive al- 
phabet ; and of none so improbable 
as the cuneiform. No man would 
by preference, if he had to invent a 
letter, make one which requires 
four, five, or six independent move- 
ments of the hand, or if made by 
stamping in soft clay, needed three 
or four separate indentations with 
instruments of different size and 
form. Such a system can oniy 
grow up in a long time, and is 
apparently the dim reminiscence 
of some primitive picture-writing. 
The Count’s chain of argument is 
here cut asunder, if his assumption 
be untenable. 

After some pages of mere nu- 
merical reference to the tableaux, 
intended to suggest argument to the 
reader, but expressing none,—nor 
indeed suggesting to us a single 
idea,—he proceeds in his next chap- 
ter to ‘ determine the values’ of the 
characters. As we are totally un- 
able to guess how the eight first 
pages bear, or are supposed to bear, 
on the argument, we may be in 
danger of suppressing something 
unawares. Yet in themselves they 
are clear enough, and we shall try 
to present an abstract. The chap- 
ter opens with a formal deduction :— 


The examination of parallels will now 
conduct us to another observation. It is :— 
Certain series substitute themselves for one 
another, almost as freely and as frequently 
as do their constituent elements, , 


We seem to ourselves to under- 
stand this perfectly. It is as though 
in a Latin book we observed faciunt, 
rapiunt, jacient, capiant, deripient, 
&ce., and, first, pronounced them to 
have assonance ; next, to be parallels ; 
then were to infer that (whatever 
the sound) r must be sounded as e, 
f as j, uas e and a; finally, to 
remark that ¢un interchanges with 
ian ‘as freely and as frequently as 
the elements f with j, u with a, &e. 
One who indulged in remarks such 
as the last, however true, would be 


* In his five tableaux at the end he counts twenty-two, 
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the less likely to make any pro- 
gress towards deciphering Latin, 
the closer and more diligent his 
observation. He would exhibit a 
mind hardly more philosophical 
than that of an Oriental magician. 
We think Count Gobineau would 
agree with us on this, if the lan- 
guage or alphabet treated were that 
of Latin. But in cuneiform types,— 
‘il doit en étre tout autrement.’ He 
perhaps is not unaware how Western 
readers will judge; for he adds :— 

Such a remark, such a law, which at 
jirst sight might seem suited to throw con- 
fusion into the system of analysis [the 
italics are ours], furnishes, on the contrary, 
a powerful means of penetrating the mys- 
teries of the cuneiform writing. It has 
for its first application, to divide the 
twenty-two series into a certain number 
of groups determined by the internal mu- 
tations to which they are liable. 


The groups are then indicated, 
in three pages of numerical refer- 
ence, out of which flows the follow- 
ing law :—‘ The cuneiform alphabet 
sorts itself into seven parts; two of 
four series, one of six, one of three, 
two of two, one mixed.’ After more 
of the same kind about groups, 
series, or categories, the words 
labials and gutturals suddenly burst 
upon us, thus: ‘Now there only 
exist labials and gutturals which 
CAN give us such a relation.’ 
As we never were cognizant of 
gutturals and labials fulfilling such 
relations as are here discussed, 
much less exclusively fulfilling 
them, we cannot guess whether the 
relation intended is that announced 
in the immediately preceding para- 
graph, or in the six or seven pre- 
ceding. We can but assure the 
reader that the ‘relations,’ which 
(the Count tells us) only the labials 
and gutturals can fulfil, consist in 
power of mutual interchange. We 
also beg here to call to mind, that 
he is assuming the characters not 
only not to be symbols, and not to 
be syllabic, but also in no case to be 
vowels. 


From this he proceeds to give 
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illustration how consonants inter- 
change in Arabic. We often cannot 
verify his Arabic words in the sense 
which he assigns to them; but that 
does not signify. We admit freely 
his general fact, which is easy to 
parallel in English. Our verbs fre- 
quently undergo marked ‘muta- 
tions,’ as in stay, stand, stop; stop, 
step, stamp; rub, rumple, scrub, 
crumple; scrub, scrape, scratch, 
graze, grave, carve, &c.; and no 
error is easier to a foreigner, than to 
imagine words to be identical in 
sense, when they approach both ir 
sense and sound ; as, suck, sup, sip; 
rub, scrub; scrape, scratch. Rude 
men use coarse words by prefererice ; 
and in some localities (for aught we 
know) they say scrub for rub, stump 
for step; but with cultivation, fine 
shades of difference in sense always 
establish themselves between words 
thus related. Custom, the wear and 
tear of life, establishes which words 
and senses shall prevail. It is not 
settled by a conclave of wisdom, nor 
decided by any law which can be 
acutely foreseen, nor can we believe 
until it is shown to us, that in any 
single language consonants natur- 
ally alien are changeable at plea- 
sure.* Nevertheless, Count Gobi- 
neau, after adducing a few instances 
in which, as he says, two widely 
different Arabic letters interchange, 
sums up, ‘In virtue of these facts, 
the M and the Ain may be inter- 
changed in a word, without the sense 
at all suffering.’ We know enough 
of Arabic to assert that any such 
generalization is wild absurdity; 
quite as wild as to argue in English, 
that because we have rub and rasp 
and scrub, roll and scroll, grave and. 
carve, nip, snip, snap ; therefore you 
can always change r into scr, n into 
sn, g into c, without affecting the 
sense. The general undeniable fact 
presses upon us, that every step of 
Count Gobineau is an effort at uni- 
versal confusion. 

Out of this ‘ analysis’ comes forth 
his @ priori determination, that the 
first series of the first group is M; 


* In a dialect, aspiration may be added or dropped; a consonant may change to 


another. 
law. In 
limits, 


Yet except in a crisis of violent transition, even a provincial dialect has its owir 
an extreme case, such as Ionic kov kote for mov morte, the law has sharp 
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that the series 2, 3, 4 are B, V, F; 
yet that 2, 3, 4, ‘dw méme coup, pro- 
duce the palatals, the gutturals, the 
sibilants, in so far as the aspirates 
gre comprised in the two first classes 
of sound, and serve to unite them 
to the last.’ These words are em- 
phasized by him as an important 
corollary. We may mildly say, that 
we can hardly remember ever to 
have read anything so wuncon- 
vincing. 

But the author has not yet ex- 
hhausted his demands upon us. He 
has just said, p. 54, ‘The alphabet 
of twenty-two letters is thus com- 
plete, and their sounds are esta- 
blished, no longer by groups alone, 
but separately for every series. This, 
though it gives the same sound to a 
whole series of characters, seems to 
promise that at least each character 
shall have but one sound; yet in 
the very next page he overthrows 
this hope. He there not only an- 
nounces, that i faut admettre, that 
the people had probably ‘accumu- 
lated numerous values on the same 
tetter’ (though how we can in this 
stage know anything whatever about 
it, is to us totally dark), but he goes 
on to announce fhat ‘ the cuneiform 
alphabet is not the only one which 
has endowed a single sign with 
many senses ;’ and adduces in proof 
the double sound of t in French 
portions, according as it is verb or 
substantive, and the many sounds of 
gh in English. Thus he can argue 
from the analogy of other alphabets, 
when it pleases him. But why, the 
moment he has begun to give us 
something definite,—why should he 
dlur his own lines thus gratuitously ? 
Certain it is, that after arriving, as 
he professes, at_ the complete alpha- 
bet of twenty-two letters in p. 54, 
by means of analyzing series, the 
very same writer announces to us, 
in p. 55:—‘ En somme, il est clair 
que la détermination des valeurs par 
séries n'a qwun intéré speculatif.’ 

This unexpected sentence is apo- 
logetic for the fact, that his twenty- 
first ‘series’ (so called) consists of 
a single character, and that some 
other series are extremely defective! 
It is really a difficult task to review 
such a reasoner. 

From p. 57 to p. 68 he resumes his 
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illustrations of Arabic roots, which 
he calls identical,when they differ 
by asingle consonant. The mind ac- 
customed to confusion will probably 
be more docile to Count Gobineau’s 
arguments: hence we must not call 
the new illustrations needless; nor 
do we care to enter protest, how 
often we fail of verifying the senses 
which he attributes. But we must 
remark on his grasping at support 
from the ‘testimony,’ as he calls it, 
of a learned Arab writer, p. 69 :— 
‘Before Islam, a mode of writing 
was used, of which each letter had 
two or three values.’ 

We cannot doubt, that ‘the Arab 
referred to the Cufic alphabet, which 
had not the dots which distinguish 
the modern Mohammedan letters. 
Count Gobineau is aware that he is 
revealing for the first time its appli- 
cation to the cuneiform text; for he 
says :—‘ Ce témoignage était formel : 
il est maintenant compréhensible dans 
toute sa signification et dans toute su 

ortée,’ 

If the Mohammedan writer (whose 
date we do not make out), had really 
been acquainted with the cuneiform 
texts, and able to give ‘testimony’ 
concerning them, such testimony 
would damp the courage of an ordi- 
nary man, as intensely increasing 
the difficulty of decipherment. But 
Count Gobineau is rather elated 
and pleased, as though it facilitated 
his task. We suppose it does. 

We have used too strong a phrase, 
in saying that the Count assumed 
all the characters to be alphabetic. 
English type also has punctuation, 
and a hyphen: Rawlinson finds a 
sloping arrow to divide word from 
word. No one will grudge this con- 
cession to Gobineau also. But the 
extent to which the Count carries 
the doctrine is certainly alarming. 
In p. 74 he announces that ‘ Besides 
the alphabet, properly so called, 
there is a very numerousclass of signs, 
hitherto supposed to be ideographic, 
which in reality only attempt to tie 
together the different letters composing 
aword? Thus, instead of one hy- 
phen uniting word with word, we 
have very numerous hyphens to unite 
letter with letter, discriminated from 
letters by the Count’s inspired 
genius. If the type were one of 
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joining hand, we could understand 
the theory. The ‘ upstrokes’ of our 
MS. would take a different course, if 
the form of the letters to be united 
were greatly changed. But when 
types remain isolated in spite of the 
‘ligatures’ (so called), it is difficult 
to see their use to writer or reader. 
Their use to a would-be interpreter 
is just this, that he can get rid of 
any inconvenient sign by calling it 
a ligature. 

Well: we have followed the Count 
through the first stage. However 
unsatisfactory the process by which 
he has arrived at some sort of alpha- 
bet, we are quite willing, in so far as 
it is definite enough for proof, to let 
it have its fair trial. But we are 
only at the beginning of indefinite- 
ness. It presently breaks upon us, 
that every word is to have a double 
sense, if not in itself, yet by reading 
its letters in reverse. We are ac- 
quainted, in Arabic dictionaries, with 
such oddities, as a word meaning, 
first one thing, and then, vel, e contra, 
just the opposite. So in English, 
we might have: ‘Let, to hinder; 
vel, e contra, to permit. But we 
do not believe that such ambigui- 
ties, if ever current at the same time 
and place, can be anything but the 
rarest exceptions. In our language, 
*to overlook, in the sense of not to 
see, and also to superintend, alone 
occurs to us. The Count teaches 
us a different lesson. He says, 
p. 123:—‘ Every word, besides its 
relations of alliteration, and the two 
senses obtained by reversing its 
letters, is further endowed (without 
damage to its power of like reversal 
of letters) with two other senses 
completely opposed to those which 
have been recognized. Thus it has 
not only two meanings suited for 
praise, but two others for invective.’ 
He then gives a list of sixty-two 
Arabic words to illustrate the fact. 
Of these, we count thirty-four which 

Hamm (aphone) sha 
Applaudissement (aw) 
sha sha 
(le) Préexcelleii f, 
sheha, 
(?’) Ltendu, le) 


sha hamm 


haly hamm 


Ce fel re. 
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sorecliont 
Préexcellent, 


/7.\ D i il 
(Cj 4 réexcellent, 


va dam 


[ November, 


are irrelevant: for they no more are 
the same in sound than hat, hit, hot, 
hut, and very seldom the same root. 
The Arabic language (so called) was 
previously described by Gobineau as 
follows, p. 14:— 


Under the designation of Arabic are ordi- 
narily comprehended a vast mosaic of words, 
of phrases, and forms, which may possibly 
be met in books, but have never been used 
at once, or at all, in conversation. Diction- 
aries contain roots and every sort of pecu- 
liarity current among Arabic-writing peo- 
pies, from the Pyrenees, Spain, and Sicily, to 
India: and these compilations quote, ped/- 
mell, examples drawn from authors who 
have lived and written from the seventh 
century of our era until our own days,—in 
the Hejaz, in Yemen, Fez, Cairo, Damascus, 
Bagdad, Samarkand, Balkh, or in Java. An 
Arabic Lexicon no more gives a just idea of 
the nature, the resources, aud the real limits 
of the spoken ianguage, than would be given 
by a French vocabulary, if it amassed under 
the common title of the French language 
all the words which from the eleventh to 
the nineteenth century were current in 
Picardy, Burgundy, Anjou, Provence, and 
Limosin. 


We believe this description to be 
perfectly true, and that a separation 
and vast expurgation of Arabic dic- 
tionaries is the first task needed; 
not the ever-increasing effort to 
swell their magnitude. Hitherto 
the Kamous is to its possessor a 
true ‘ ocean’ of ridiculous or obscene 
puns; and it fills us with amaze- 
ment, that a writer who understands 
so clearly the nature of the hodge- 
podge called Arabic in dictionaries, 
should deliberately identify the an- 
cient Assyrian with Arabic in this 
extended sense, and proceed to argue 
a@ priori that we are likely to find the 
Assyrian inscriptions to be a series 
of contemptible puns. Yet, even 
admitting appeal to Freitag’s huge 
dictionary, we constantly fail of 
verifying the senses alleged by the 
Count. We begin quotation with 
his first translation, p, 81 :— 
hu shace sha 
Lui (le) rayonnant (le) Préexcellent 

lace ma 
(le) Sécourable, Celui qui (est) 


sha 


Applaudissement (au) Préexcellent 


kavy 


(au) Preexcellent !  Ayy!audissement et vive (le) Puissant, 
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The element rendered by him ha 
occurs here five times: each time it 
is as unlike as any two letters need 
be. Sha occurs seven times and she 
once, with six different forms. The 
y in Aaly is different from the y in 
kavy ; indeed the form rendered ly 
can only be a single symbol. The 
double m of hamim is different each 
time, so is the letter oc. So much for 
the reading: now for the sense. In 
hamm we have first to settle whether 
the soft or hard / is intended: we 
weary our eyes in vain to discover 
elsewhere explanation of these cha- 
racters: but in p. 120, the word is 
written in Arabic letters, (hhamm) 
applaudissement, encouragement; so 
in p. 124, Where it has also an oppo- 
site meaning, empéche ment, contrainte. 
We know hhamm to mean, ‘ heating 
of a bath;’? (hence the old Hum- 
mums in Covent-garden); we know 
it also as the technical ‘ root’ of the 
word pigeon, hhamima. We turn 
to Freitag, and cannot find any sense 
approaching to applaudissement : the 
nearest approach to encouragement, 
is, ‘ goading a beast toa quicker pace,’ 
which is not at all to the purpose of 
praise to the Deity. He also inter- 
prets it, ‘melt up a sheep’s tail,” and 
‘cause inward discomfort ;’ (cause 
to boil inwardly?): this is the 
nearest approach to empéchement, 
contrainte. We seem to be dealing 
with a different language from Count 
Gobineau. 

After hamm follows the French 
aphone, Which means that the sym- 
bol has no sound. It goes for no- 
thing, and appears needless. Else- 
where the words are not separated 
by it. Next comes the important 
word sha, In Arabic now antiquated 
it means ‘sheep. As a verb, it 
means he willed, as in the religious 
formula, ma sha “Wah! what God has 
willed. Besides, there is shai’, a 
thing; and shewi?, to broil over the 
fire; and, according to dictionaries, 
a root shadow, to outrun, to astonish. 
We conjecture that out of this last 
the Count makes his interpretation, 
le Préexcellent: but we have not 
alighted on the root as a word of 
praise, nor would it readily make 
sha as an adjective. 
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Hou, shie, are rightly translated 
lui, rayonnant; but even here the 
ou and @ are avowedly not in the 
text, but are given us by the inter- 
preter. Next Lice is rendered by 
Freitag, from the Kamus, 1, pavi- 
dus; 2, avidus. In Kazimirski, 
deeply disquicted. No such sense 
as helpful is hinted at. Shehhi, in 
Freitag, is to straddle the legs or 
yawn, as a horse; and to be wide 
open, as & Well; out of this, we can- 
not doubt, the Count manufactures 
‘L’Etendu,’ as an honourable epi- 
thet of the Deity. Butma preceding 
cannot mean, ‘ He who is, which 
would be man: it can only mean 
‘the thing which is” MHhiali, as 
known to us, means, adorned with 
women’s ornaments, bedizened ; and 
Hhalou (a separate root) sweet. We 
cannot get nearer to Le Celebre, nor 
be sure from which root the Count 
takes it. Finally, we grant that wa 
dam el Qdwi, if he could get this 
fairly from the inscription, is excel- 
lent Arabic, for, et vive le Puissant. 

But we have to ask, not only 
whence he gets his vowels, which, 
especially when long, are of extreme 
importance, but also, how he is 
guided to separate his words. We 
have stated that a perpendicular 
arrow which he calls aphone, is 
sometimes found; yet he does not 
present this as ordinarily separating 
them. He avows also that, @ priori, 
he makes sure of not finding any 
mark to denote the repetition of a 
consonant; yet this also is of ex- 
treme importance both to separate 
roots, and to define grammar. The 
Count is fully aware of the great 
difficulties which in any other alpha- 
bet these things would entail. He 
takes the initiative of remarking on 
them, p. 77:— 


The first and perhaps principal difficulty 
in interpreting Shemitic* monuments, lies 
in the absence of all separation of the words 
in the text. The lines are continued with- 
out break, and the sagacity of the reader 
has to dismember the compact fabric. The 
Assyrians have in this respect followed the 
example of other kindred nations. 

The eye of a native may look forward to 
the end, especially if he has some idea of the 
contents of the writing. But all such aid 





* We see no propriety in limiting this remark to Shemitic languages. 
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fails the moderns, who, in the ambiguities to 
which Shemitic* tongues are liable, may com- 
mit many errors in the separation of words, 
The cuneiform types happily ojfer com- 
plete means of escape from this danger. 
We can decompose their continuous lines, 
independently of the suitability (real or 
imaginary) of the reading. ‘The comparison 
of the Khorsabad inscriptions with one 
another, teaches the method of this, We 
have above remarked, that the different texts 
were the reproduction (longer or shorter) 
of a single theme. The shortest inscrip- 
tions, compared with the others, show 
vacuities, intervals, divisions, which, when 
once made out, indicate the beginnings and 
endings of periods and phrases, and allow 
us to isolate the letter which precedes the 
division from that which follows it, 


There is some truth in this; but 
we cannot admit it in the full state- 
ment, or limit it to a cuneiform text. 
When a formula recurs often, as, 
Sacred to the memory, or, King of 
kings, we may often successfully 
divide clauses or words by aid of 
the repetition, before we understand 
the sense; yet, even sO, We are very 
liable to error; nor can we @ priori 
be sure that we have a ‘single 
theme,’ because of apparent repeti- 
tions. If, in each of two short 
Greek lines, éxeivos were found, we 
should ill infer a single theme; or 
if in Latin we found verberatur, 
verberabamus, verberavitis, verber- 
averim, we should go much astray 
by saying that the comparison 
proved verbera to be in all a com- 
plete word. Moreover, cuneiform 


- hamm sha 
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types in this whole matter not only 
give no advantage over other types, 
but expose one to worse error than 
any known characters in the world ; 
for in them it is hard to be sure 
whether a series of independent 
marks constitute one letter or several. 
It is varied repetition, not type, which 
aids a learner. 

That Count Gobineau has not 
successfully separated the words, is 
prima facie attested by the number 
of monosyllables which he every- 
where elicits. One would think it 
was Chinese, rather than Arabic. 
Add to this, his sentences never have 
the slightest pretension to structure 
or grammar. We seldom get a 
verb, never an adverb or preposition 
or accusative case, and no other 
pronoun than Hou, Jui. So aware 
is he of this weakness, that, in his 
ordinary method of (what is vulgarly 
called) taking the bull by the horns, 
he forestals objection with the frank- 
est ease, p.117: ‘We see nothing 
forced in admitting, that particles, 
affixes, pronouns, and monosyllabic 
words might vary, or even be sup- 
pressed, without the general sense 
necessarily changing.’ 

Such a language could only be a 
series of howls; and such the Count 
literally makes it. We shall now, 
without comment, give a specimen 
of that delightful process, moekus, 
as he calls it, that is, perversion or 
travestic. We open at random on 
p. 139 :-— 


sha 


pas de contrainte (au) Préexcellent, (au) Préexcellent, 
pas d’applaudissement (& la) matiére, (a la) matiére, 


shyhh cei 


sha sha 
(au) Préex, (au) Préex, (& Ja) Providence, (a 1’) Infini 


shahh 


lea la) matiére (& la) matitre, (a la) rapacité, (au) trouble, 


shamm (aphone) hu 


. hamm 


hamm 


(au) magnanime, (2) lui! Applaudissement, applaudissement 


(au) dévoye, 
dam hu 
vive lui! 


hasha ma 


(a) lui! Contrainte, 


contiainte, 
hu [s ?] ha 


salut a celui qui (est) lui (le) Préexcellent 


oppression (2) lui! Qu’il soit brule celui qui (est) lui, (la) matiére 


ceala call 
(le) sublime \(1’) extenué 
Enough, surely, of this. 
is really the only reward of toilsome 
decipherment, it is high time, we 


If such 


think, to spare good intellect. If 
Count Gobineau’s foundations were 
as cautious as they are rash, as rea- 


* We sce no propriety in limiting this remark to Shemitic language, 
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sonable as they are arbitrary, as 
plausible as they are paradoxical, 
as definite as they are indefinite, as 
vell supported by our dictionaries 
as they are deficient of support; if 
they even elicited something of syn- 
tax, of grammar, of Shemitic com- 
position, of which they are totally 
and manifestly void, we think they 
must sink under the load of con- 
temptible absurdity which they pro- 
fess to reveal. His method is not 
only a universal solvent, but brings 
out the same nauseous corrupt effu- 
sions from everything. Not only 
the royal palace of Khorsabad, but 
Behistun and Nakhshi Rustem are 
made to pour forth nothing but 
ejaculatory epithets, which stand 
in no relation whatever to the mo- 
numents. At Behistun we find a 
great hero with a crown on his head, 
trampling on a prostrate man, while 
nine captives with hands tied behind 
them walk into his presence. Be- 
sides the great inscriptions, short 
pieces are attached above, below, or 
upon the figures, which prim@ fucie 
must be meant to explain the sculp- 
ture. Listen now to the trash, wholly 
alien to the figured personages, which 
Count Gobineau exhibits as the sense 
of the opening piece. It is a great 
conundrum, having a double inter- 
pretation, which we here mark 1, 2. 


* (Zend text.) Ho! ho! ho! ho ham da 
ma hash. Hash had ma kad. Ma ma 
mash, Hash had ma kad, hash had ma 
kad. Hash hah! Hash had ma kad! ho 
ham ma kad. Hash had ma kad! ho han 
hash hah! H6 shau hd! 

1. (Interpretation). Lui lui lui! Lui 
l’Eternel, le créateur, le protecteur, le puis- 
sant, Le puissant, le facteur, le protecteur, 
l’enveloppant. Le protecteur, le protecteur, 
le grand! Le puissant, le facteur, le pro- 
tecteur, l’enveloppant! Le puissant, le 
facteur, le protecteur, l’enveloppant, le puis- 
sant, le complet! Le puissant, le facteur, 
le protecteur, !’enveloppant! Lui 1’Eternel 
le protecteur, l’enveloppant! Le puissant, 
le facteur, le protecteur, l’enveloppant ! 
Lui le beau, le puissant, le complet, Lui 
le beau, lui! 

2. (Interpretation). Lui, lui, lui! Lui, 
le fragile, le terrifiant, l’asservissant, le 
tortu! Le tortu, l’impuissant, l’accroissant, 
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le mis¢rable! L’asservissant, l’asservissant ! 
Le blessant! Le tortu, J impuissant, 
l'asservissant, le misérable! Le tortu, 
l’impuissant, l’asservissant, le misérable, 
Le tortu, l’inerte! Le tortu, l’impuissant, 
l’asservissant, le miserable! Lui le fragile, 
l'asservissant, le misérable. Le tortu, 
Yimpuissant, Tasservissant, le misérable. 
Lui le tuant, le tortu, Vinerte, Lui le 
tuant, lui! 


We confidently say, that this 
breaks down of itself. We (that 
is to say, the Editor and his imme- 
diate coadjutor) are not acquainted 
with Zend, have no Zend and San- 
scrit dictionaries, nor any facility 
for turning these words into Oriental 
types, so as to search the dictionaries 
for them. But ignorant as we are 
of Zend, we know that it is not a 
monosyllabic language, and the 
aspect of the thing is as though 
some of the Persian literati had 
played off a joke upon the Count, 
seeing his enthusiasm. 

It was undoubtedly a powerful 
and wealthy king who executed this 
monument. Such kings are often 
infatuated with pride and self-im- 
portance ; but they are not imbecile, 
grovelling, fanatical devotees, and 
what they have of religion is more 
robust than this. There is no 
particle of honest devotion in a 
quibbling, riddling* shriek of a 
maniac fakier. All this nonsense 
of cabbalism belongs to degenerate 
ages and degenerate men; but we 
must leave those to believe it who 
choose, and pass to the second 
question, whether Count Gobineau 
(whatever the worth of his own 
system) has by his strictures on 
the school of Rawlinson given us 
reason to doubt its fundamental 
soundness. 

His attack is against Rawlinson’s 
strongest side, the Persian inscrip- 
tion of Behistun, and to that we 
must confine ourselves. It is for 
the actual students of the inscrip- 
tions, the men who profess to 
translate them, to defend the As- 
syrian and Scythian renderings 
from incredulity. We must also 
carefully mark the limits of our 


* Count Gobineau confesses that, according to his version, the different inscriptions at 
Behistun are not translations of one another; but he justly says that enigmas cannot be 


translated, 
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undertaking. It is not for us to 
say that Sir H. Rawlinson has not 
advanced many doubtful interpreta- 
tions or unsound conjectures (how 
are men ever to get on without 
guessing and feeling their way? 
and how can they then help often 
going wrong ?); nor is it our task to 
clear him from any moral frailties 
which the controversy may have 
been thought to develop or betray 
in him; nor are we at all trying to 
draw a limit up to what point he 
may be counted on as certainly 
right. We are solely concerned to 
ask, whether his foundations deserve 
respect and trust; whether his 
edifice is to be amended in detail, 
or to be exploded as a rotten ab- 
surdity. And we cannot deny,— 
we would not conceal,—that this 
phrase is legitimately applied either 
to his edifice, or to that of Count 
Gobineau, if not to both. 

Wishing to lay nothing crude 
before our readers, we retained 
this article after it had been 
finished, and continued our study 
of the Persian inscriptions beyond 
what had at first seemed necessary. 
The result is, to make us feel it as 
ridiculous to question the reality 
of Rawlinson’s Achzemenian Persian 
as of Doric Greek. And this in- 
creases our difficulty, because we 
find all that we had written was 
far less than might fitly be said. 
The proof is too overwhelming to 
lay before the reader: we can but 
give specimens and hints of it. 
And this follows from the nature 
of the case, exactly as, if any one 
were to assert that Greek or Hebrew 
is a sham language, any popular 
exposure of such daring unbelief 
must of necessity be inadequate. 

We must distinguish carefully 
between the deciphering of the 
alphabet and the interpretation of 
the words after it has been de- 
ciphered. If the history of the 
deciphering were totally lost, 
that would in no respect weaken 
confidence in the interpretation. 
To decipher a secret alphabet is 
always a difficult, but often a pos- 
sible problem, though imaginable 
alphabets, varying by a secret law, 
would defy all discovery. As no 
one can say beforehand whether 
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sucha secret, when used by a prince 
for diplomatic service, will be de- 
ciphered, so neither can success or 
failure be predicted concerning a 
lost alphabet of antiquity. The 
proof of success lies in appealing 
to the results elicited. If consistent 
sense came forth, we should be 
satisfied that the true key was 
found, and should discard as vain 
the @ priori notion that success is 
‘improbable’ in so difficult an un- 
dertaking. We should reply, Grant 
that it was once improbable, but now 
it is a fact. 

Mount Gobineau details, we sup- 
pose correctly, the gradual efforts of 
‘the laborious Grotefend,’ from 1802 
onward, to elicit the beginnings of 
an alphabet. More than twenty 
years elapsed before the learned of 
Europe began to think that there 
was some truth in his results; a 
second twenty years passed before 
Lassen’s alphabet was finally settled ; 
and this was before Rawlinson had 
published his copy of the Behistun 
monument. At least there was no 
lack of combined and persevering 
effort, nor is there anything here to 
excite suspicion of unsoundness, 
In the process of decipherment 
there must be plenty of mere 
guesses; many of them must have 
proved false by continued research ; 
others at last seemed to stand their 
ground. To claim ‘demonstration’ 
in this stage is a fundamental 
misunderstanding. Analogies and 
probabilities lead to hypotheses and 
provisional systems at first; trial 
and verificat »n come afterward : 
and the essencial matter is, that the 
hypothesis shall be unshrinkingly 
put to proof on ail the accessible 
documents. Now we must strongly 
insist, and beg the reader to bear in 
mind, that the alphabet was made 
independently of the Behistun mo- 
nument, and was not invented in 
order to elicit from that rock the 
series of remarkable names there 
found, such as Nabokodrosser and 
Nabonedus in close connexion with 
Babelo or Babero, and many others 
besides. Count Gobineau repre- 
sents the argument as moving in 
a circle: words, forsooth, are ac- 
cepted on the testimony of the 
letters, and the letters are accepted 
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because they produce the words. 
Undoubtedly there is a necessary 
action and reaction, but it is not a 
circular movement. In one inscrip- 
tion a word is suspected to mean 
Darius; out of this suspicion is 
developed the (possible) letters Da 
riwos; afterwards, the letters 
are applied to read another inscrip- 
tion, or different words. ‘This is 
no cirele of logic, no evasion of 
trial, but a positive trial of power. 
Fresh and fresh inscriptions furnish 
material for the test. We have 
observed in some educated persons 
much slowness to understand this 
whole question; hence it does not 
seem superfluous to illustrate it by 
fictitious popular instances. 

Suppose French were lost tra- 
ditionally, and preserved in inscrip- 
tions only, and that we began the 
research from a few lines found on 
the tombs of French kings, and on 
vases, such as— 


Louis le Grand Monarque ; 

Je suis Louis Monarque ; 
Henri Monarque Frangais ; 
Francois Monarque Grand ; 
Louis XIV. Monarque Grand ; 


we could not be sure beforehand 
that a single proper name would be 
found in these. They might be 
pious mottoes or texts, expressive 
of ‘Resurgam.’ But on comparing 
them, we find it by far the easiest 
hypothesis that Louis, Francois, 
Henri, are proper names. Then 
Monarque, if not a verb, must be 
a substantive in the predicate. 
Three hypotheses have to be tried: 
1, Monarque, active verb; with ac- 
cusatives, Grand, Je suis, Frangais. 
2, Monarque, newter verb; with 
Grand, Je suis, Frangais, all ad- 
verbial. 3, Monarque, substantive ; 
then Grand, Francais are adjectives, 
and Je suis probably means, Here 
lies, or, This is, or, I am. Thus a 
certain number of hypotheses arise, 
some less plausible, others more, 
which are to be put to the proof on 
new materials. 

If we knew through foreign lan- 
guages only that the name of dis- 


* This M is quite uncertain, 
voueds, shepherd of the people, 


We hold 
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tinguished French kings were 
Chioui or Chloudawig, Hongri and 
Franswau, it would be a very ar- 
duous problem to interpret from 
these the true letters in the names 
Louis, Henri, Francois, supposing 
the alphabet unknown. The French 
habit of not pronouncing final con- 
sonants would be a formidable ad- 
dition to our difficulties. Moreover 
the three names have only I in 
common; no two have L, nor U, 
nor H, nor E, nor F, nor A, nor ¢. 
Their only serviceable letter in 
common is R, which is in the penul- 
timate of Henri, but is second letter 
in Francois. Now we find R to be 
penultimate in Hongri, and second 
letter in Franswau, which agrees; 
thus even from materials so un- 
promising one letter might be 
elicited as possibly correct, to be 
tried upon new monuments. 

The cuneiform inscriptions were 
much kinder to the decipherers. 
Count Gobineau is sarcastic about 
it. So many proper names, quite 
conveniently, presented themselves. 
It was, not only convenient, but a 
condition of success. Without pro- 
per names his problem is impossible. 
But is it wonderful to find such 
names in a monarch’s inscription? 
Are there none in the Marmor 
Ancyranum ? or is there any doubt 
that Xerxes was proud of his gene- 
alogy and disposed to recite it? 
Compare now the following Achz- 
menian inscriptions, which, as well 
as we are able, we present in English 
characters (with Greek X, and U for 
Tech): 


DARIUOS NM* UZRK, 
ADM DARIUOS NM. 
XSIARSA NM UZRK, 
ARDXCSC NM UZRK, 


Tf, for whatever reason, we had been 
led to suspect these to be royal 
inscriptions, we should readily 
judge DARIUOS, XSIARSA and 
ARDaXCeSC to be royal names; 
and comparing the known names of 
Persian kings, we should not be 
long in conjecturing that they were 
Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes, al- 


as a hypothesis that the word = Numa = 
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though the spelling of the third 
name would embarrass us. Never- 
theless the R in all three, just 
where it ought to be, with the X 
in the beginning of the second 
name and middle of the third, and 
the A before R in all three names, 
are collectively important coinci- 
dencies. But the monument of 
Artaxerxes himself is still kinder to 
inquirers. 

SRE EAU 0 6 le tl 

. ADM ARTXSTrA XSAIYEI POTr. 

. ARTXSTrA DARIUOS XSAIYEI PoTr. 
DARIUOS ARTXSTrA XSAIYEI PoTr, 
ARTXSTrA XSIARSA XSAIXEI PoTr, 
. XSIARSA DARIUOS XSATYEI PoTr. 
. DARIUOS ViSTASPHIA NAM PoTr. 
. ViSTASPHIA ARSAM NAM PoTr, 

. HXAMNESEI, 


© OO 91. o> OR OO bo 


We here at once recognise the names 
Dariuos and Xsiarsa, also Artxtra, 
possibly the same as Ardaxcesc. 
Leave the last point uncertain, and 
you still find the following names 
in series, Artxstra, Artxstra, Dariuos, 
Artxstra, Xsiarsa, Dariuos, Vistac- 
phia, Arsam, Hxamnesei. Look to 
any classical dictionary for Arta- 
xerxes Ochus, and you find the 
following genealogy: Artaxerxes 
( Uchus), son of Artaxerxes(Mnemon), 
son of Darius (Nothus), son of Ar- 
taxerxes (Longimanus), son of 
Xerxes, son of Darius, son of Hys- 
taspes, son of Arsames, an Achzeme- 
nian. Now if we have already at- 
tained some of the letters probably, 
as A, R, D,S, K, or X, this instantly 
helps us to get more letters. The 
number of generations inclusive, is 
eight; the first, second, and fourth 
name are the same, and their first 
syllable (Ar) is the same as of 
Arsames, the eighth name. Also 
the third and sixth name are the 
same, but the fifth stands alone. 
Two Dariuses and one Xerxes, 
exactly agree. All this is far too 
much for chance. Look to any 
dynasties of Europe, and try to get 
the same. Again, the X already ob- 
served in the names XSIARSA and 
ARTXSTrA, reappears as the second 
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letter of HXAMNESET, as it ought 
for Ayawerns. This is a new coin- 
cidence, and it suggests the M to 
us. Turn now to ARSAM, in which 
we have already recognised AR 
from ARTX ... and you find you 
can spell out S, A, M (all pre- 
viously attained by another course), 
and reach the ‘name Apoap. This 
coincidence is a valuable confirma- 
tion. 

If a pupil in Latin were required 
to write, in the name of Artaxerxes: 
Ochus, a tablet reciting his gene- 
alogy, he might naturally do it 
thus :— 

. Sic ait Artaxerxes ; 

. Ego sum Artaxerxis regis filius; 

. Artaxerxes Darii regis filius ; 

. Darius Artaxerxis regis filius ; 

5. Artaxerxes Xerxis regis filius ; 

Xerxes Darii regis filius ; 

. Darius Hystaspis nobilis filius ; 

3. Hystaspes Arsamis nobilis filius- 

. Achezmenidis. 


We cannot understand what sort 
of logical faculties a man has, who 
can compare this with the preced- 
ing, and not see that we are on the 
track of truth. 

By such methods, or methods like 
to these, after Grotefend’s twenty 
years’ unaided and unappreciated 
work,—but in asecond twenty years, 
by the co-operation of many minds, 
and those profound in Oriental lore, 
which Grotefend was not,—a com- 
plete alphabet was hammered out ; 
and forthwith it appeared that many 
of the words thus elicited, were intel- 
ligible from Persian, Zend, or San- 
scrit; thus potr means Son; it is 
Zend and Sanscrit puthra, and (we 
believe) Latin puer, Uzurk (quoted 
above) is Persian luzurk, Turkish 
buzuk, great. But we hasten (with 
this alphabet previously attained) to 
the opening of the Behistun inscrip- 
tion, first observing that Grotefend 
had long since concluded XSYATET 
to mean king, and to be the parent 
of Persian shah. The reader already 
knows enough to translate probally 
the following from Behistun— 


1, ADM DARIUOS XSAIXEI UZRK, 
. XSAIYEI XSATYEIANAM, 

3, XSAIQEL PARSEI, XSAIYEI DHIONAM, 
. VSTASPHIA POTr, ARSAMHIA NPA, 


5. HXAMNESEI, 
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In -ANAM and -ONAM we rea- 
sonably conjecture a genitive plural 
(which is Zend); and putting Aad as 
a possible meaning of DaHIO,* you 
get— 

1, Ego-sum (?) Darius rex magnus, 

2. Rex regum, 

5. Rex Persa (in Perside ?), rex populorum, 
4, ‘Toracrew nais, Apoauew nepos, 


5. Achemenides, 


The nature of the case compels us 
to believe that NPA is nepos; the 
word is not known as Greek proper, 
though it is Siceliot Greek (éedv 
véerrodes yeyaares). Observe also the 
new word PARSEI, so fitting in. 
To suppose this to be all baseless 
is certainly not a wise scepticism. 

One more sentence, in continu- 
ation of the last, will suffice con- 
cerning the foundations of the al- 
phabet— 

6. YATEI DARIUOS XSATYEI, 

7. MaNA PETA VSTASP, 

8. VSTASPHIA PETA ARSAM, 

9. ARSAMHIA PETA AREIARAMN, 
10. AREIARAMNHIA PETA CESPES, 
11, CESPESHIA PETA HXAMNES. 


By reasonable conjecture (which 
Count Gobineau calls mere suit- 
ability!) we of course render this— 


6. Dicit Darius rex: 
7. Mein pater Hystaspes (fuit), 

8. Hystaspis pater Arsames, 

9. Arsamis pater Ariamnes, 

10. Ariamnis pater Te*ispes, 
11, Te**ispis pater Achemenes, 

Here we get the remarkable names 
Areixramn and Cespes, exactly 
agreeing with the Greek genealogy ; 
for Teiomns is a Greek mode of at- 
tempting the English 7ch, which is 
the letter here written C; moreover, 
Areiaramn has a termination con- 
firming MN in Achemenes. We 
also see the genitive (or dative) case 
formed by -HIA; and PETA where 
we rightly expect pater. Add this 
to NPA and POTr above, and if any 
one still says there is no truth in 
the decipherment of the characters, 
we hold that he does not need more 
arguments, but a sounder mind. 

Yet we cannot pass by Count 
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Gobineau’s attack on the genitive of 
CESPES. The passage just quoted 
comes twice over; once above the 
king’s'head, where it stands as we 
have printed it; and again, in the 
opening of the great inscription. 
The latter is partially mutilated. 
The word PETA after AREIARAMN 
can be probably made out, but the 
nominative CESPES is wholly want- 
ing; which, with the greatest reason 
(and only, as we think, not decisively 
enough), Sir H. Rawlinson treats as 
an oversight of the sculptor, who 
wrote once aname which should have 
been written twice,as well here, as in 
the upper tablet. But for the genitive 
of CESPES we here find CESPAES, 
not CESPESHIA; and elsewhere 
for the genitive of DARIUOS we 
have DARIUHOS. To us this isa 
new mark of truth. They are like 
Ilepixdjs, genitive Iepixdjos, Baor- 
Aevs, Buorrjos; atdas, atddfos, adois ; 
and as for the double genitive of 
CESPES, it is like Swxparns, gen. 
Se@xparjos, Or Swxparéw. Now listen, 
to the critic, p. 225 :— 


Ce qui surpasse tout, cependant, au 
milieu de tant de caprice, c’est Tshisp-a-ish 
et Daryaw-ah-ush. Voila deux flexions 
développées uniquement & l’intérieur des 
mots, Le second exemple, surtout, est une 
veritable énormité. 

In writing this, the Count seems 
to have forgotten the first elements 
of Greek. Nay: has he forgotten 
Latin also? or is Lapis, Lapidis 
une véritable énormité ?t 

We proceed now, on the suppo- 
sition that the foundation of Lassen’s 
alphabet is conceded. Certain rare 
letters are still questionable, but 
they do not affect our main argu- 
ment. It is expedient here to ex- 
plain, that we prefer on the whole 
Lassen’s alphabet, or Rawlinson’s as 
he first presented it, to that modifi- 
cation which he afterwards adopted. 
We are bound frankly to say that 
during study for the last two months 
the estimate of Sir H. Rawlinson’s 
learning, accuracy, and sagacity, has 
risen immensely to the writer of 
this article; and nothing that we 





* In fact, 50 is Doric dau, Zend daiihu and dahwyu, modern Persian dah. Napat ia 


Zend is nepos ; so Pehlevi Nap, 


t It since appears that Cespeshia is a false reading. 


language, 


Still, the principle is in the 
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say must be interpreted as depre- 
ciating Sir H. Rawlinson. Never- 
theless it seems clear, that he has 
darkened the language to Greek 
scholars, by gratuitously imposing 
on Persian Shemitic principles of 
vocalization, and struggling to make 
the alphabet into a partial syllaba- 
rium. His *Ya and Wa we interpret 
simply I and U, two vowels which 
naturally take the consonant sound 
of Y and W before vowels; as in 
Italia, Padua, and almost neces- 
sarily between yowels, as AUA, EIA. 
His I and U must then be E and O. 
His ever-recurring termination -iya, 
becomes -ei; his termination -uwa, 
becomes -ou; both of them pro- 















































































































































probably L = Welsh Ll = yA; as 








modified K. G and J are generally 
of English and French J. TJM, 


While Sir H. Rawlinson was en- 
gaged on the Behistun inscription, 
Mr. Grote was studying Herodotus, 
each in ignorance of the other’s work. 
They simultaneously brought out 
the same broad fact, which no one 
before Grote had discerned in the 
Greek writer,—that Darius had to 












































* We now find that Spiegel allows Y 
cedes all that we say, 
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bably} diphthongs. Thus his dadd- 
tuwa, is with us DiDATOU, which 
he justly translates d:d6ro. His 
Thatya (dicit), is with us YATEI, 
and the termination re: stands for 
-rt_ in riOn-re or -rar in Aéye-rat, 
and we think TEI was one sylla- 
ble. But no one from a Greek in- 
scription could discover whether 
OIKEIOS was three syllables or 
four. It is three in Attic, and 
four in Ionic. Such questions must 
be left open, not prejudged. But 
before going further, it may be 
prudent to give to the reader the 
table of the letters which we are 
following, lest we seem to any one 
to play fast and loose with them. 


TABLE OF EQUIVALENTS HERE ADOPTED. 





WW to MNAorQ Lare found 
M A - N yr G only before the vowel O. iy 
a. > . in fact, M is only found in 
N E (G Nak? e r two words, N in one root, Q 
ye I =) fo | <J Q, qu? ia eee arenes and in one 
4 _— \° 
<yy 0 Y oD «<l! xX M is found in one word 
>>> , (fe i - only: it looks like a mere 
3. U € 4 ! K simplifying of M. ze only 
> > | in two unknown Armenian 
" v eh T Cn names. ¥ is perhaps a és, 
= B YYY e ‘<« § (or sh?). = with Lassen is 
= 3 | a thick Sanscrit 8. I pro- 
. = 7 ae Y<! 3, ts? | visionally accept N as yx, 
Y<«< > (say English nk), since ANO, 
F EN g T ti = = ANOSEIA seem to require 
> vy> . the sense dyyod ayxuoreis. 
Ml = iN . C, teh | Y>] 4 A, @, © may be sounded as 
a F > 
eats a | Ree ee Se 
K M? -\< G ~<« L was perhaps Italian Qu, 
>= ; equivalent to Kw. Rand L 
=A M were both mutilated, and 





therefore liable to exchange; : 


PaLOVI, paylavi, wadads. C is our 


Tch; T, like Ti, is either Tch or Sh, being a modified T before E; C isa 


G modified, possibly with the ‘sounds 
are only before E. 


conquer Media and put down in- 
surrections over the whole empire. 
Neither Thirlwall nor Dahlmann 
nor Clinton had so understood 
Herodotus. The insurrection of the 
Medes against Darius, to which he 
alludes, was with astonishing unani- 
mity referred to Darius Nothus, 


and W to end syllables; which virtually con- 
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p.c. 408. Kenrich, in 1841, remarked, 
that, if true, it proved Herodotus to 
have been seventy-seven years old 
when he wrote his first book; yet 
he does not venture to push to any 
positive result. Grote published 
his new interpretation, and sup- 
ported it by a combination of pas- 
sages in his fourth volume, 1847, the 
very year in which the Asiatic 
Society published Rawlinson’s trans- 
lation of the monument. 

Now we say deliberately, and after 
trial, that even without any know- 
ledge of Eastern tongues, a very or- 
dinary scholar could develop much 
of solid and certain knowledge of 
the Achzmenian language, if the 
decipherment were presented to him 
without a translation. We have 
stated above, that over or near the 
sculptured figures on the rock of 
Behistun, are certain short inscrip- 
tions. One is immediately beneath 
the prostrate man, and most pro- 
bably refers to him (it is B. below) : 
another is on the frock of a captive. 
We quote the first and last entire— 
(B.) EIM GOMAT HI MGOS AAO 

LOJEI AUQA AQH ADM BRTEIA 
AMEI HI QOROS POTr ADM 
XSAIYEI AMEI. 
(C.) EIM ATrEN AAOLOJEI AUYA 
AH, &e. 
(D.) EIM NTETBER AAOLOJEL, &e, 
(E.) EIM FRORTES AAOLOJEI, &c. 
KF.) EIM MRTEI AAOLOJEI, &c. 
(G.) EIM CETrTXM AAOLOJEI, &c. 
(H.) EIM UHEZDAT AAOLOJEI, &e. 
(I.) EIM ARX AAOLOJEI, &. 
(J.) EIM FRAD AAOLOJEI, &c. 
(Kx.) EIM 3QOX HI 3K. 

The words (it will be remembered) 
are divided by asloping arrow. The 
paragraphs also are divided in this 
inscription by an open space; be- 
sides, they have all the same formal 
introduction. 

It is clear that the second word 
of these notices is a proper name; 
and in E, G, H, J, we at once 
detect the names Phraortes, (Citra)- 


* Sanscrit has asmdkem, Zend ahmdkem, for quar. 
mean djuos; it is used like people, folk, vulgus. 
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tachmes, Veisdates, Phraates. Many 
Persian names end in -raypns; 
and it suggests itself that Him 
means either Hicce est, or En tibi, 
being a proper demonstrative. On 
inquiry it appears, that in modern 
Persian, ein means ‘this;’ in Zend, 
it is aém, in Pali (says Sir H. Raw- 
linson), yam. We now can trans- 
late (KX.), Odrdés (ear) Saxoy 6 Saxns, 
and find HI to be Greek 6. There- 
upon in (B) we translate, Oirds 
(corr) Touarns 6 Mayos, obtaining 6 
again, and the important epithet 
Magian. We easily upon this dis- 
cover in the inscription not only 
Gomat HI Meos several times, but 
also several times GOMATM TIM 
MGOM, as if with M of the Latin 
accusative; moreover we have zom. 
HI, acc. TIM, as in Greek 6, rév. 
Space will not allow us to go through 
the abundant proof which accumu. 
lates at every step, that this is quite 
correct, and that the feminine has 
HIA 4, ace. TIAM, rjv. As in Ionic 
Greek, this article serves for a rela- 
tive. Thus the language agrees 
with Latin in allowing M at the end, 
though otherwise more like Greek. 
It also shows the O declension in 
nom. MaGOS, acc. MaGOM. We 
saw above, the gen. in-HIA. It is 
not areal genitive, but a possessive, 
and does duty for the dative also, as 
the Latin -i of the declension whose 
type is mensa, facies, dominus; (for 
the genitive and dative of dominus 
seem to have been both once domi- 
no-i). The article is used with this 
genitive just as in Greek, thus— 
KAR HI NTETBERHLA, dijhos 5 Narnra- 
Bipov. 
VIQAM TIAM AMAXM, olkov tov juav.* 
KAR HI MaNA, djuos 6 euod (mein). 
KARM TIM UHEZDATHIA, djjuov tov 
Ove(ddrov. 
HIA AMAXM TOMA, 4 jay domus 
(stirps). 


As we work on, we find many of 
the senses suggested by the context to 
be confirmed by known languages; 


Kara, by induction, appears to 
We cannot believe, with Sir H. Raw- 


linson, that it has anything to do with the verbal root Kar (=fac); we rather look to 


the Arabic Qarya, a town, a djues. 
referred to this Shemitic word. 


The termination -certa in Armenia, has often been 
VISAM, VIXEIA, we believe 


to be identical with Greek 


FIKON, FIKEIA, i.c., olkov, oixeiu, the ¥ representing Greck K, 
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and provided that we follow. the 
guidance of the sense /irst, and use 
etymology and foreign languages in 
the second stage, they are of the 
utmost value. But if we take the 
Count’s advice to discard mere suit- 
ability, he and we may become alike 
successful in proving a horse-ches- 
nut to be a chesnut-horse. In his 
professed attempt by mere ety- 
mology to translate a paragraph of 
the inscription into plausible false- 
hood, he does but repeat Sir G. C. 
Lewis’s feat on Hei Diddle Diddle, 
and show unacquaintance with the 
first principles of interpretation. 
The interpreter’s business is to get 
some fixed certainty, and from that, 
as known, start towards the un- 
known; and with this view, select 
a sentence in which what is known 
is at the maximum, and what is un- 
known at the minimum. If possible, 
he must get sentences with one un- 
known quantity, and solve for that 
apart; then use it asa tool of dis- 
covery in others, and put to proof in 
the complicated all that he has 
learned inthe simple. Count Gobi- 
neau reverses this. He starts with 
a long paragraph, and without a 
single fixed point to rest on; by aid 
of etymologies pretends to translate 
it, and then—does not test his inter- 
pretations by applying them any- 
where else! This is good enough 
for a joke; but not good enough for 
a consular work in two ‘splendid 
volumes. 

Let us now complete the sentences 
marked B and D.—EIM GOMATa 
HI MGOS AAOLOJEI: AUXA 
AyHa: ADM BRTEI AMEI, HI 
QOROS POTra. “ADM *XSATYEL 
AMEI. Odros Popdrns 6 Mayos ¢ €do- 
Aodrdyet (?) [mentitus est]: ovras 
€Aeye : eyo Baprios civil, 6 Kupov sais. 
"Eyo Bacrreds civi. It has been seen 
that Grotefend, in an early stage, 
made out that XSATREIa meant 
king. Connected with it is XSaTraM, 
kingdom, and, as we think, SEIATES 
(for XSEIATES) domination, and 
the verb PoTEIAXSEI, i.e., wor- 
extyn-capny, I acquired or conquered, 
It appears to us that the root XSE 
is Greek xra, English get, and that 
XSAIXEIa is strictly possessor, 


owner, lord, dominus, in contrast to 
SovAos. 


AUA sounds like Greek 
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eure, atras, but is closer in sense to 
éxeivos. The Zend has avatha (says 
Sir H. Rawlinson), sic, ita. But 
what of AyaHa? it means A-YaH-a, 
e-Aey-e: it shows A for the Greek 
augment e, as does AAOLOJEL, and 
a root SAH, apparently = Persian 
say, = German sag-en, = English 
say. YATEI is contracted from 
yaHaTEI. The Count tells us, that 
Sir H. Rawlinson might quite as well 
have referred to two Sanscrit deri- 
vations, which would give a very 
different and inappropriate sense. 
No doubt. A man who wants to 
make a fool of himself in etymology, 
can always do it. 

But now for (D).—EIM NTETa- 
BERa AAOLOJEL: AUXA AxyaHa - 
ADaM WNaBOQODRaCaR j|AMET. 
ADaM XSAIXEIa AMET; BABE- 
ROU. Hicce Natétabérus mentie- 
batur :ita dicebat: ego Naboko- 
drassar sum. Ego rex sum in 
Babylone. Observe: the Magian 
personated the son of Cyrus, and 
claimed the whole empire; but he 
who assumes the name of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, claims only to be king, 
in Babylon. (This is the locative 
case, the possessive could not be 
used of a place). 

We have tried to make our read- 
ers understand that there are solid 
grounds and means of investigation. 
We assure them that, except where 
the inscriptions are mutilated, there 
is not a sentence in them which we 
cannot rigorously parse, and we 
scarcely find half-a-dozen words as 
to the sense of which we doubt. 
The past tenses have uniformly an 
augment like that of Greek. Count 
Gobineau commits the astonishing 
unfairness of attacking Sir H. Raw- 
linson and Professor Benfei, for their 
difference of opinion or their uncer- 
tainties, where the text is imperfect, 
as well as the words new; while he 
passes by, as though it went for 
nothing, the complete agreement of 
all who have written on the subject 
hitherto, concerning large masses of 
the inscriptions and much of their 
grammar. The Count’s objections 
to etymologies, we are not con- 
cerned to refute; many scholars: 
have the weakness of being uneasy 
without an etymology, however bad, 
for a word of which the meaning is 
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not doubtful. But in fact, many 
of the words occur but once, or in 
one connexion, and can only be 
guessed at. To expect that there 
will not be diversity of opinion as 
to these, and rival etymologies, is 
unreasonable; and to adduce such 
diversity, or ‘perhaps some absurd 
etymologies, in proof that all is 
uncertain and capricious, is scarcely 
pardonable in one who has so closely 
studied those whom he is concerned 
to refute. Nor only so: but in his 
attack he exposes himself to the im- 
putation of ignorance. He actually 
complains that ten different forms of 
the past tense are found in the in- 
scriptions! Is he then really un- 
aware that Greek has two aorists, a 
praeterimperfect, two perfects, two 
pluperfects,—that is, seven forms for 
past time in the active voice alone, 
with five more from the passive, and 
two from the middle voice, or four- 
teen possible past tenses from one 
verb in the indicative mood only? 
Besides, the six different conjuga- 
tions increase the apparent number 
of forms; add to this the three con- 
jugations of contracted verbs, and 
the four of verbs in ys; and when 
we have got through these, we get 
to the terrible heap of irregular verbs 
beyond. The Count treats Sir H. 
Rawlinson as responsible and guilty, 
because the verbs are not to the 
Count’s taste. How sarcastic would 
he be on aya, iyayoy, aynoxa! on 
€pxopat, irOov, Am \v6a, €uodov! on 
éxa, €£a, elyov, dkoxa! and ona hun- 
dred others. We make bold to say, 
that Sir H. Rawlinson is not aware 
(or was not when he wrote his book in 
1846-7) how strong is his own case 
in this very matter. The closer one 
looks into the verbs, the more curi- 
ous is their analogy, and their like- 
ness also, to a coarse Macedonian or 
Thracian dialect of Greece, where a 
quasi-Doric A in disagreeable super- 
fluity supersedes n, , and o. The 
language, like Latin, allows m at the 
end of words, and dislikes n, just 
reversing the Greek rule } hence -cay 


* PaRETEI, mdpifi; PaRETA, mdpire. 


Zend a 


+ It at first looks as if the lost aspirate of the verb turned P into F 


mena of FR are against this. 
is in harmony. 
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of the third person plural, becomes 
-ti, for t often replaces s, not without 
etymological right. A great pest to 
schoolboys is the likeness of the 
little verbs eiui, eis, inus ; indeed in 
Ionic Greek some tenses of péretpe 
and pe@inus, of xdreqs and xabinus 
become wholly confounded. Pheno- 
mena closely similar are found in 
the Achzmenian language. Let the 
reader compare the following— 


ASEIUM, @oevoy, I went; ASEIU, éceve, 

NIG-AlaM, e&-niov, I went out. 

AESe, nioe, he went; AETA, 
they went, 

-aRAETA, mapnicav.* 

FRAESIaM, xpo-niov,t I sent forward, 

AESTaTA, 
stood. 


AGaRBATa, cite ; AGARBATaTA, 
eidero, With the middle sense, is per- 
fect as Greek: so AMoREITA, he 
died, is of the form é-pop-ciro, quite 
Greek. ATaRSa, he feared, is of 
the form «-hey-e. AGA, he beat, 
hewed (cocidit), from ‘root GaN, is 
like Greek &kra, from root crew. In 
fact we think it identical with kay, 
kay, Latin caid. AUAGaNaM is 
KaTEeKAavoV or améxtavov. ADIDA is 
just eridn, and ADA is €6n; ANala 
ANalaTA have the sense of dviyye 
dujyero, but from a root NI, (which 
is Zend). Again, the Count is dis- 
pleased with the curious root QO. 
No wonder. Learners in Greek 
do not like yévvym, gyaoa; but 
this QO is an instructive proof of 
the reality of the conjugation. We 
believe it to represent zo of zoe, 
roe, but it becomes mo-vyn for 
Achemenian. Thus we have A- 
QO-MA, e-zo1-yev, fecimus; A-QO- 
NUM, feci; A-QO-NOS, fecit (s for 
t), A-QO-NUITA (quasi ezoyvaro), 
exornoavy. ADANA, Sir H.' Raw- 
linson rightly renders le knew, but 
he has no derivation. We suspect 
it is for HaDA- A-NA, TUY-E-YVW, 
cognovit, H being dropped by ae- 
cident at the beginning, Hada = 
pera, ovr. 


nioay, 


éoracay (e-icracay?) they 


[We since find 


that these are likewise 


; but the pheno- 


If, as many say, ¢yue stands for cionus, the S in FRAESIaM 
But in Zend ish is the reot for send. 
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The Count’s attack on the nume- 
rals of Rawlinson is impotent indeed. 
He pretends that if they are true, 
the Persians outwent Greeks and 
Romans, and forestalled the glory 
of Arab numeration. The fact is, 
that the Persian system is behind 
that of Rome; for it has nine units 
before it reaches a sign for ten. It 
would be far more troublesome for 
long multiplication than the Roman 
numerals; while the Greek system 
is for all practical purposes as per- 
fect as that which we call Arabic 
ciphering. The Count also insists, 
as though it were to the purpose, 
that all ancient nations took letters 
of the alphabet to express numbers. 
It ‘is true that I, V, X, C, M, are 
letters; but they do not derive 
their power from their order in the 
alphabet; and this overthrows the 
induction. © meant centum, and 
M mille; I is more likely to have 
denoted a mere stroke (like the 
Persian arrow) than the letter I. 
So X is a mere cross, and V a tooth 
or notch, not unlike the Achzemenian 
ten. It seems as if it was a mere 
after-process to assimilate them to 
letters. It will not be pretended 
that 9 or | 9 is a letter; but we 
know that | 9 got corrupted into D, 
which is a letter. 

We will not much longer try 
our reader’s patience by details; 
although great principles underlie 
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them. Yet we beg them to exa- 
mine— 
PoTEPoReSATEI, wotiropevoenra, adeat, 
PoTEPoReSAHI, rotiropevona, adeas, 
AMET, equal, ASTEI, €or), AHeTEL, Zoerax, 
AHI, sis (es ?), HeTEI, eiot, BELA, fiat, sit, 
EBUM, épuy, EBU, @pv, BUATEI, fiat 
or fiet. . 
ABaRaM, &pepov, ABaRa, pepe, PO- 
TEIABaRa, rorépepe. 
Again, KA HI, quisquis, MA, ,:, 
NEI, non, KaSCEI, quisquam ; -CA, 
-que (and), and as we believe, -CEI, 
quoque; CESCEI, quidquam; OU, 
ev, AOS, dus ; FRATaMA, primi; AO- 
VETEIaM, secundum; ‘TriTEIaM 
tertium; ANEIA, a@\ou, ANEIT, 
TaNEI, adda; -BES = Latin -bus 
of abl. pl. MaNA, mein; MEI, mihi ; 
TEL, tibi, COUM, tu. Equally 
curious jis it, that when KaR (side 
by side with QO) does duty for 
Greek woreo, we find PoTEKaRA, 
imagines (PoTEKaRaM exemplum ? 
in No. 6 of Rawlinson, p. 298), like 
mpooroeicba, pretendere; also 
PeRE-KaR-AHI, zepi-roi-na, con- 
serves. We could fill pages with 
additional proofs, but they would 
not add to conviction. It may be 
more profitable to put before the 
reader one continuous piece, with a 
translation which we regard as gram- 
matically perfect, though the sense 
assigned to the words marked j{ is 
our own— 


BaGa UZuRKa AORMiZDA, 
Deus magnus Hormisdas, 
HI MayiSTa BaGANAM, 


6 peyioros Deorum, 


HI EMAM BOMEM ADA, 
qui hanc terram instituit, 
HI AUaM ASMANaM ADA, 
qui illud ceelum instituit, 


HI MaRTEIM ADA, 


qui hominem instituit. 

HI SEIATEM ADA MaRTEIHIA, 
quit dominatum instituit homini, 

HI DARIUOM XSAIXElaM AQONOS, 
qui Darium dominum fecit, 

AEUM PoLONAM XSAIYEIaM, 
simul roAA@v dominum, 

AEUM PoLONAM FRaMATAReM, 
simul zoAA@y mpdBovaoyr. 

ADaM DARIUOS XSAIYEIa, 


Ego Darius dominus, 


UZuRKa XSAIYEIa, 


magnus dominus, 


XSAIQEIANAM XSAIYEIa, 


dominorum dominus, 
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DaHIONAM PoLOZeNANAM XSATYEIa, 
regionum troAvyeva@y dominus, 

AHIAIA BOMEIA UZuRKAIA *AOREAPEIa, 
tipsius in terri magni fscutiger, 

ViSTASPaHIA PoTra, HaXAiMeNESEIa, 
Hystaspis filius, Achzmenius, 


Tf space allowed, we could draw 
up ten passages of equal length, 
equally certain. 

The contrast of Gobineau and 
Rawlinson is certainly great. The 
arrow which divides words in Raw- 
linson, divides sentences in Gobineau. 
The characters which in Rawlinson 
mean letters, in Gobineau generally 
mean words. In Rawlinson we find 
five textual vowels, in Gobineau 
none at all. In Gobineau we have 
a series of incredible monosyllables, 
in Rawlinson organized inflected 
words. In Rawlinson we have a 
reasonable variety of sound, in Gobi- 
neau a portentous monotony. In 
the text as written above, one modern 
character is an equivalent for one 
cuneiform; in Gobineau there are 
many characters with one sound, 
and many sounds with one character. 
In Rawlinson we find sentences with 
compact syntax, and with full gram- 
matical apparatus; in Gobineau we 
have scarcely a verb or a pronoun, 
no adverbs, no prepositions, no 
cases, no structure, nothing like 
human language. In Rawlinson we 
have continuous thought, narrative 
or argument, with consistent allu- 
sions to history and geography; in 
Gobineau we have an idiotic blank, 
or fanatical absurdity. In Rawlin- 
son we find abundant relation in 
words and forms, as also in the 
composition of sentences, with Zend, 
Sanscrit, Greek, Latin ; yet the Achze- 


menian has marked peculiarities of 
its own in its syntax, in the posses- 
sive and locative cases, and in its 
article, neither wholly Greek, nor 
wholly Latin. But the jargon ex- 
hibited by Gobineau has nothing of 
form or development admitting of 
comparison ; and by his own account 
has no definite meaning. Now 
whence comes this wonderful con- 
trast? Evidently from the mode of 
origination and research. The al- 
phabet of Rawlinson was developed 
by forty years’ perseverance in re- 
search after proper names, which 
conserve, as they originated, pho- 
netic symbols: but the alphabet of 
Count Gobineau is developed by 
ambitious abstract phantasies, which 
affect to be independent of proper 
names, of history, and even of lin- 
guistic knowledge ; for he pretends 
to determine the power of the letters 
before he has the least idea of the 
sense beneath them. 

Under these circumstances, we 
might blame ourselves for having 
bestowed so much time and paper 
on the Count’s work. But he is a 
forcible and brilliant writer: he is 
Minister of France in Persia; he 
has written a big, an elegant, and a 
learned book: and many in England 
are liable to be led by such outward 
pretensions. We have therefore 
thought it not a waste of time to 
enter thus minutely into the sub- 
ject. 


* From AOURA, Ovpa, comes AOURYE @uperpoy (portal), &c., and, as we think, 


AOREIa, @upedbv; AOUKTaM, bellatum (est). 


AP, EP = ap, hab, éx, ér? AHIA 


(we think) = ejus, €ds, and is declined like cujus, suus, but with the sense of own, in all 


three persons, like éavrod in later Attic. 


exe Foe 


=, « 


\S 


. 
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HE sudden closing of the door of 
I the house at Gibbet Point in the 
Sergeant’s face did not deter him 
from attempting to effect an entrance. 
The door had been immediately 
locked and bolted within. But for 
all that, the Sergeant resolved to 
seek an explanation of the sight he 
had just beheld, and set at rest the 
strange suspicions it had excited in 
his mind. He hesitated a moment, 
and then struck a bold rap at the 
door with his stick. No heed was 
taken of the summons. He sur- 
veyed the windows to see if an en- 
trance was possible in that way. 
The upper ones were barred; the 
lower ones closely shuttered. But, 
going round to the back of the 
house, he found a small casement 
that was unfastened. 

He pushed it open, and looked 
in. He could see nothing but a 
bare empty chamber, with a brick 
floor and shelves round it—a dairy 
probably, in the days when the deso- 
late dwelling had been a prosperous 
farm-house. But he could hear a 
voice in a room beyond—a hoarse 
and agitated voice—imploring some 
one to look up and speak. 

The Sergeant hesitated a moment, 
and then scrambled through the 
window, and found himself in the 
dairy. Following in the direction 
from which the voice came, he 
groped his way along a passage, 
lighted by a staircase window above, 
and thence to an inner room, the 
dloor of which stood ajar. Looking 
in, he beheld in the twilight a large 
room, bare and empty as the one he 
had just quitted. On the floor lay 
a man, who seemed in a fit or 
swoon. An old sailor, with a wooden 
leg, was leaning over him, trying to 
revive him. 

‘What is it, my lad? What is 
it? Speak, for God’s sake. It’s all 


right, my hearty, now aint it? 
What was it ye seed? 
we've done it now!’ 


Good Lord, 


GILBERT RUGGE. 
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The old man ‘wrung his hands, 
and then scratched his head, as he 
looked pitifully at the prostrate 
figure before him, who remained 
insensible to his adjurations. 

The chamber was nearly in dark- 
ness. The only light that entered 
it came in slant rays through the 
rows of round holes in the green 
shutters. But as soon as his eye 
had become accustomed to this twi- 
light, the Sergeant beheld in the 
senseless figure on the floor the 
man he had seen in the doorway. 
The light fell ‘upon his face where 
he lay. In spite of its deadly pal- 
lour, and the changes that had 
come over it since last he had seen 
it, the Sergeant recognized the face 
again instantly. He was so as- 
tounded that he had difficulty in 
repressing an exclamation. He 
knew not whether to advance or re- 
tire, but stood stock still, watching 
the old man’s attempts to restore 
his companion. At length the 
figure on the floor stirred; then 
sighed, and spoke. 

‘Joe,’ said the man, raising him- 
self on his elbow, ‘a vision has 
been sent to me to-night—a vision 
to call my sin to my remembrance. 
It’s of no use trying to outlive 
it. It will haunt me in some way. 
I saw him plainly as I now see 
you—the man whose blood is on 
my soul.’ 

The speaker shuddered, and closed 
his eyes. 

‘Chut, chut! Master George. 
You’ve been working too long in the 
sun to-day.’ 

The old man would have laid his 
hand on the forehead of the speaker, 
but George Sherlock shook it off, 
and continued, 

‘It was no dream or madman’s 
fancy. Yonder, in the sunlight, 
when I opened the house-door, I 
saw standing before me the man 
whose life I took in a fit of passion. 
The spirit of the dead has been 
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sent, I tell you, to call my sin to 
remembrance.’ 

‘Humph! Randy-fallandy-cums 
agen,’ muttered Joe Bunner to him- 
self. ‘Going to be light-headed to- 
night.’ 

‘No, no, Joe. It’s no fancy this 
time. It is the judgment of God 
on a guilty soul. Iam a doomed 
man. There is no hope or peace 
for me as long as my crime is kept 
secret. Henceforth my conscience 
will create spectres to haunt me if 
I hide myself from justice. It must 
out, or there is no hope—no hope.’ 

‘ Pack o’ nonsense,’ muttered Joe 
with indignation. ‘Show me a 
spectre, I’ll soon settle him.’ 

There was a short silence, and 
then George Sherlock resumed, 

‘Listen, Joe. My mind is at last 
made up. I have endured this 
coward’s life long enough. Only 
for their sakes yonder could I have 
endured it so long. But it is over 
now. You shall seek the nearest 
magistrate, and before twenty-four 
hours ——’ 

The Sergeant did not catch the 
next words, for Joe broke out into 
some rough expostulation that in- 
terrupted the speaker. 

‘If you refuse to do what I ask,’ 
cried the unhappy man, vehemently, 
‘I shall go myself, if I crawl there 
on my hands and knees. I can en- 
dure it no longer. You have meant 
well—my aunt and you, Joe; but 
this is not life—it is worse than 
death. I have got my reason again, 
but I shall certainly lose it if ——’ 

He suddenly ceased, with his eyes 
fixed on the doorway opposite. 

‘Look, look!’ he cried. ‘There, 
there, again!’ 

It was not terror so much as a 
sort of awe that was now printed on 
his face, as he pointed to the door- 


way. 

The Sergeant had pushed open the 
door, and stood upon the threshold. 
But there was nothing supernatural 
or alarming in his voice or air. Re- 
pressing his own excitement, he 
advanced, and said, calmly, 

‘You recognize me, then, Mr. 
Sherlock? No ghost, you see, but 
a living man like yourself. If I 
rightly understand the words I’ve 
just heard, I think my coming here 
VOL. LXXII. NO. CCCCXXXI. 
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is providential; and if those words 
pointed at what I think they point, 
you have fewer sins on your soul 
than you think.’ 

To invest with ghostly attri- 
butes so homely a figure,so natural 
a speaker as the Sergeant, was next 
to impossible. There was unmis- 
takable humanity in that voice. 
Joe wondered who the deuce he 
could be. But George Sherlock had 
already recognized him as a living 
being of flesh and blood, and his 
mind was thrown into utter tumult 
by the discovery. 

‘How come you here?” He had 
risen to his feet, and spoke like a 
man in a trance, and looked like 
one. ‘Is it possible that——? He 
stopped, unable to proceed. 

‘Ah, sir, there are many ques- 
tions to ask and answer between us, 
I fancy,’ said the Sergeant, gravely. 
‘But, if you'll take your good 
friend’s advice here, and let us help 
you upstairs, we may get at the 
bottom of what seems like a mys- 
tery to us both.’ 

With a wondering gaze bent upon 
the speaker, George Sherlock com- 
plied, and they assisted him up- 
stairs to the old sailor’s room. 

And there, while the evening 
gathered over the shore, and Joe 
Bunner’s fire threw flickering 
gleams on the quaint objects with 
which the room was stored, making 
the flying-fish overhead gape and 
wink, and the little man-of-war 
set off full sail for the neighbouring 
closet, and spreading the same air 
of unreality over everything that 
there was in George Sherlock’s 
troubled thoughts, the, three men 
sat and talked, and heard the 
strange revelation that the Ser- 
geant’s coming disclosed. 

When, at length, the story of 
perfidy and cruel wrongs was all 
told out, George Sherlock got up, 
and going to the window, opened it, 
and leaned out into the cool air. 
He felt choking, and the veins on his 
forehead were swollen to bursting. 

‘This, then, was Ais work! To 
save himself from being exposed 
as a swindler and scoundrel, that 
traitorous wretch had consigned his 
friend to this life-long misery and 
shame!’ 

'T 
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George Sherlock’s hand grew 
clenched, and he drew his breath 
quickly. 

‘ And he still lives and prospers!’ 
he murmured to himself. ‘ But we 
shall meet—we shall meet, if I have 
to track the earth through to find 
him.’ 

Whatever bitter reflections these 
discoveries might arouse in other 
minds, to one person they gave un- 
alloyed satisfaction. No sooner was 
the conversation ended than Joe 
Bunner rushed out of the house on 
to the shore, and comported him- 
self in such a wild and maniacal 
fashion, alone under the moon, that 
his character as a rational being 
must have been irretrievably lost, 
had there been any looker-on. He 
first of all threw up his hat, and 
gave three hearty cheers for ‘The 
British Navy; then he danced a 
sort of fandango round the stump 
of the old gibbet-post; then he sat 
down upon it, and laughed till the 
shore rang again; and then starting 
up, he set off for Lieutenant Sher- 
lock’s house at the Sands, as fast 
as his wooden leg would carry 


‘We'll sail for Kangaroo Land 
afore two months is over, as sure as 
I’m a sinner, Miss Laurinda!’ was 
the astounding exclamation with 
which Joe burst into the parlour 
where that good lady and her brother 
sat quietly at supper. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
ONE AUTUMN NIGHT. 


It was October, and the woods 
round Harlixstowe were changing 
colour with every sun that rose and 
shower that fell. Fresh and fra- 
grant mornings, sunny mid-day 
hours, and cool, tranquil evenings, 
when the golden clouds at sunset 
vied with the golden woods below, 
made up the glorious autumn 
weather—the prime of the whole 
year. But there was no one at 
Harlixstowe just now to enjoy these 
things. Suns rose and set, skies 
flushed, and woods grew golden, 
but no eye regarded them. 

For Mr. Harlixstowe and his son 
were staying with their friends in 
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the north; and Mrs. Shaw the 
housekeeper, and the staff of ser- 
vants under her, were the sole 
tenants of the Hall just now. 

But to that good lady, lamenting 
the contrast between present and 
past seasons (‘ when we made up as 
many as forty beds, and covers were 
laid for thirty day after day, with- 
out mention of the servants’ hall,’ 
sighs Mrs. Shaw), there arrives this 
morning a letter bidding her pre- 
pare for guests, Sir Sidney Huns- 
wood and his lady, on their way 
from the Continent to join Lady 
Grampian’s party in the north, 
purpose breaking their journey by 
staying a few days at Harlixstowe 
to recruit; and Mrs. Shaw is bidden 
to make ready for their coming. 

‘She always liked the rooms on 
the east terrace, where the morning 
sun shines, says the old house- 
keeper, pensively, folding up the 
letter, ‘and she shall have them. 
Bless her heart, I wonder how she 
looks!’ And the old lady rejoices at 
the thought of seeing her young 
mistress and nurse-child once more, 
and sets about the preparations 
with a blithe heart. 

On the following evening, as the 
great clock in the courtyard is 
striking eight, and Mrs. Shaw’s 
anxiety about the imperilled dinner 
is becoming tragic, Sir Sidney and 
his lady arrive. But Harlixstowe 
sees little of Lady Hunswood that 
night. She retires immediately 
after dinner, having travelled from 
Dover since morning. 

The next day being Sunday, the 
Baronet and his wife attend the 
church in the park, drive out after 
luncheon, and again sit down to a 
téte-a-téte dinner in the evening. 
Then, whilst her lord slumbers 
after dinner, Lady Hunswood visits 
the housekeeper’s room, and Mrs. 
Shaw gets the long gossip she had 
set her heart on. But whether it 
leaves the good soul any more easy 
of mind and better assured of her 
lady’s happiness, is a question Mrs. 
Shaw is not quite clear upon. One 
thing is certain—Lady Hunswood 
is looking admirably well, has an 
indulgent husband, and a wardrobe 
and jewels that a duchess might 
envy. Beyond that, Mrs. Shaw has 
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gained very little insight into her 
ladyship’s affairs or feelings. 

As to the good looks there can be 
no manner of doubt. Lady Huns- 
wood never looked lovelier than she 
does tizis morning, as she sits pour- 
ing out her husband’s tea, clad in 
that exquisite morning robe, a 
miracle of French taste, which she 
brought with her from Paris. 
Struck with his wife’s exceeding 
beauty on entering, Sir Sidney 
takes up her fair fingers and kisses 
them, and plays with her rings 
as he seats himself at the table. 
The wife of five months takes the 
homage of her spouse with a most 
wife-like nonchalance. Then they 
fall to their respective tea and toast, 
and the newspapers and letters on 
the table before them. 

‘How are we to get through the 
day, Edith?’ asks Sir Sidney, with 
a yawn, when breakfast was over, 
and the paper skimmed through. 
‘Don’t you think we might go on 
northwards again to-morrow ?” 

‘We are not expected at Glen- 
Norval until the ninth. I don’t see 
how we can leave here before Wed- 
nesday, replies the lady, as she 
rises and seats herself at a writing- 
table near the window. 

‘We might have stayed a day or 
two at Dover, if we had thought of 
it, says the husband. ‘Heigh-ho! 
these country-houses are fearfully 
dull in this shut-up state. Don’t 
you think so?’ 

‘Fearfully dull,’ replies the wife, 
briefly, and cuts the point of the 
pen she is mending with a quick, 
firm stroke. 

Sir Sidney yawns again, stetches 
himself, and walks to the windows. 

Now it must not be imagined 
that after five months of matrimony 
Sir Sidney is growing absolutely 
weary of these tée-a-téte repasts 
with his wife. The lady is feeling 
the necessity of change of society 
equally with her husband; only 
she prefers spending a few days at 
Harlixstowe to taking up her abode 
at an hotel. Of these five months 


of married life just past, the first, 
the honeymoon, was spent at Birs- 
thorpe; the second saw the bride 
and bridegroom the guests of Lady 
Grampian in Park-lane (for Lady 
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Hunswood’s town house was not 
out of the hands of the decorators 
yet), and August and September 
had been passed in travelling on 
the Continent. Sir Sidney has 
scarcely separated himself from his 
wife all this time. He has stayed 
at German baths without staking a 
penny on the gaming-tables, and 
shown no signs of ennui. To pet 
and caress his wife, enjoy the 
admiration her beauty excites in all 
male minds, and shower gifts upon 
her with quite prodigal profusion, 
has been the business of his life. 
Had Lady Hunswood sighed for a 
white elephant, Sir Sidney would 
have sent to Siam to get her one. 
Paris and Berlin have been ran- 
sacked for offerings to lay at her 
feet. She is his ‘queen,’ his ‘ price- 
less jewel,’ his ‘ bright-eyed Juno, 
though less idolatrous terms, that 
some wives would have deemed far 
sweeter, were not heard from his 
lips, or perhaps were not known in 
Sir Sidney’s vocabulary. But yet 
(though it must be distinctly un- 
derstood that Sir Sidney’s conjugal 
affection is not yet on the wane) it 
must be confessed that the Baronet 
looks rather bored this morning, 
and has yawned oftener than is 
seemly in a lady’s presence. 

‘I have it! cries Sir Sidney, 
with the animation of a man sud- 
denly inspired with a bright idea. 
‘Brown, your father’s steward, 
wants me to look at some land 
there is for sale in the neighbour- 
hood of Skettersley and Skegs- 
thorpe—says it would make the 
farms about there complete. I 
think it’s some of the property of 
the Hurst family, or was. What 
say you to our driving over, and 
returning for a late dinner? I 
should rather like to see that absurd 
little “ watering- place” again, 
wouldn’t you ? 

‘I have no particular desire to 
do so,’ replied Lady Hunswood, in- 
differently. 

‘You haven’t?’ said Sir Sidney. 
‘Oh, nonsense! A whiff of sea air 
will do you good. Come, let me 
order the horses.’ 

‘Thank you. I have letters to 
write. I shall remain at home.’ 

This was said so decidedly that 
TT 2 
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Sir Sidney turned and looked at his 
wife. 

It is the curse of some low 
natures that they judge of others 
by themselves—that veriest trifles 
will rouse wickedest suspicions. 
Sir Sidney looked keenly at his wife 
—so keenly that the faintest tinge 
of crimson rose in her checks: the 
look, not her own thought, called up 
the colour. But Sir Sidney saw it, 
and, like the coarse brute he was, 
instantly misjudged his wife’s reason 
for declining. 

* Of course, if you don’t care to 
go there, I shall not press it,’ he 
said, with a sneer. ‘But you 
needn’t be afraid of meeting old 
acquaintances, if that’s your reason. 
They’ve cut the neighbourhood, I 
believe, or the neighbourhood has 
cut them; I really don’t know 
which.’ 

‘You have found me a reason for 
not accompanying you, if I had had 
no other,’ said the wife, looking up 
with something like disdain upon 
her lips. ‘I remain at home, and 
leave you to take which reasons 
you like—mine or your own.’ 

‘Very well. Then I shall go 
alone,’ said the gentleman. And he 
whistled, turned on his heel, and 
went off to the stables. 

Lady Hunswood resumed her 
letter-writing, and went on piling 
up a little mound of notes on her 
desk, containing invitations to peo- 
ple expected at Birsthorpe for 
November. She remained thus 
engaged until afternoon, when she 
strolled out into the park. 

Then, for the first time, Lady 
Hunswood allowed herself to reflect 
on the occurrence of the morning. 
It was the first little ebullition of 
temper she had witnessed since the 
day she swore to ‘ love, honour, and 
obey. A mere trifle, perhaps, but 
it might be an indication of natural 
temperament not to be disregarded. 

* Was it possible,’ pondered Lady 
Hunswood, as she trod the soft turf 
under the trees, ‘ that this man was 
going to be a jealous husband? 
Would it be necessary to keep 
constant watch over herself for fear 
of exciting groundless and insulting 
suspicions? She had heard of men 
who were the victims of a jealousy 
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that bordered on insanity. Was he 
such ? for surely there was nothing 
to justify that speech. It was un- 
generous and most uncalled-for.’ 

Most uncalled-for, certainly ! Lady 
Hunswood was not the woman to 
indulge in any fancies that would 
be weak and wicked in a wife. She 
had cast out for ever from her 
heart the image of the man she had 
once loved, before she approached’ 
the altar with him she now called 
husband. She was no heroine of 
French romance, with most exten- 
sive notions as to the rights and 
privileges of ‘mon pauvre ceeur, 
and most restricted ones as to the 
obligations and duties due ta 
‘mon mari.” She was a proud, 
worldly-minded woman, who had 
sold herself, if you will, for a title 
and a fortune, but who, once 
married, would fulfil her wifely 
duties to the letter. So it galled 
Lady Hunswood to have even an 
insinuation thrown out in this 
direction. 

*I will make the best of things as 
they stand—of that I am resolved,” 
she meditated with herself. ‘I must 
not look for more than I give in 
the bargain. He must not expecti 
devotion, nor I perfection. But 
we may work together and live 
together—no Darby and Joan—but 
a very reputable couple, in this: 
most reputable world.’ 

And then the old scornful smile 
played round Lady Hunswood’s 
lips, and the old hard look came. 
into her eye, and she quickened 
her pace, for the autumn wind: 
swept coldly across the park. And 
Lady Hunswood fell to thinking of. 
other things, as she walked—of the 
people she had invited to her house 
for the following month, and the. 
gay doings that were to give Birs- 
thorpe the reputation of being the 
pleasantest as well as the hand- 
somest of country-houses; and on 
these things Lady Hunswood’s 
thoughts remained for the rest of 
her walk. 

The rooks were winging their 
flight homewards to the woods 
when Sir Sidney returned. Lady 
Hunswood heard, from her dressing- 
room window, the grinding of the 
wheels as the phaeton came tearing 
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up the avenue. Sir Sidney was 
driving very quickly. He entered 
.the room a few minutes later with a 
bright air. 

His irritation had quite disap- 
peared with his long drive. The 
frowns upon his face had given 
place to smiles, and to an air of 
almost boisterous gaiety. He 
kissed his wife gaily, said he had 
had a pleasant drive, but was glad 
she had not accompanied him, it 
would have been too cold. The 
place was hideous, only fit for 
marsh-frogs and fen-geese. He 
would not hold property down there 
for the world. But he was very 
hungry, and hoped Mrs. Shaw had 
taken care of them. 

But Sir Sidney did not eat a very 
hearty dinner, in spite of his pro- 
tested appetite. He talked a great 
deal, and drank an unusual quantity 
of wine, and the air of excitement 
that was upon him remained all the 
evening. Lady Hunswood did not 
understand his mood to-night. 

‘Did you ever read any of those 
queer medical stories of spectres 
and optical delusions?’ he asked, 
suddenly turning the conversation 
in a new direction as they sat at 
dessert. ‘Now, looking at me dis- 
passionately, Edith (if a wife can, 
by the way), do you think that I’m 
a likely sort of person to be troubled 
in that fashion—to see phantoms 
and wraiths, or’ whatever you call 
them?’ 

He put the question in a half 
Jaughing, half serious way, that 
quite puzzled Lady Hunswood. 

‘Really, that is a question your 
doctor would be more likely to 
answer than I,’ said she, with a 
laugh. 

‘Ha,ha! Of course, laughed Sir 
Sidney, in return. ‘You think, 
then, it is a case of blue pill? 
Well, I suppose that doctors’ stuffs 
have exorcised more evil spirits, 
laid more ghosts, than all the 
prayers of all the priests of Rome 
put together.’ 

‘Pray have you “looked upon a 
spirit” to-day, that you put such 
queer questions?’ asked the lady. 

‘Yes. A very fair and bewitch- 
ing one, with eyes like diamonds 
and coral lips, and a white rose 
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there in her hair, and a purple 
grape just about to pop into her 
mouth,’ said Sir Sidney, gaily, ‘ to 
whom I drink a thousand healths.’ 
And he tossed off his glass gaily to 
his wife. 

‘How absurd you are to-night, 
Sidney.’ 

‘How supremely beautiful ‘are 
you! Come, let us have a little 
music. Thy voice would charm 
away eviler spirits than any I am 
troubled with.’ And getting up, he 
opened the piano for his wife. 

She sang to him more than one 
song; but turning round at length, 
she found he was sitting at the 
table with his wine-glass in his 
hand, paying no heed to her. 

He alternated thus all the evening 
through. But Lady Hunswood 
was not much disturbed by this 
behaviour until, in the middle of 
the night, she was awoke by her 
husband crying out in his dreams 
that there was ‘a dead man lying at 
the bed-foot !’ 

After which she slept no more, 
and was inclined to think that the 
blue pill and family doctor were 
more requisite than she had 
thought. 

But the next day Sir Sidney was 
himself again. He still harped on 
moving on northwards; butas their 
plans had all been made with the 
other people on the assumption 
that they did not leave Harlixstowe 
until the Wednesday, he allowed 
his wife’s reasonings to overrule 
him. 

He scarcely left his lady’s side all 
the morning, though he had talked 
of going out shooting. But after 
luncheon, when fortified by pale 
ale and sherry, he took up his gun, 
and said he would try his luck 
amongst the pheasants for a few 
hours, and started for the woods 
with a keeper. 

Lady Hunswood walked again, 
towards sunset, under the trees in 
the park. Her meditations were 
similar to the previous day’s, only 
that her husband occupied a smaller 
and her visitors a larger share of 
them. A little incident that oc- 
curred as she was returning home 
varied the day’s stroll. 

Walking upon the soft turf in 
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the avenue, where the low-lying 
sun shone athwart the tree trunks, 
she was suddenly startled by a 
shadow cast across the sunny sward 
before her. Looking up, she beheld, 
a few yards from her, a man stand- 
ing under a tree, with his back 
against the trunk. A minute before, 
not a soul was insight. He seemed 
to have emerged from the ferns and 
undergrowth around. 

Lady Hunswood would have 
approached him to ask his business 
there, but the man’s air and be- 
haviour frightened her. He stood 
looking at the Hall, on which the 
setting sun shone, and raising his 
fist in the air, shook it threateningly 
in that direction. Then he turned 
away, and, walking slowly down 
the avenue with his head down, was 
soon lost in the glade below. Lady 
Hunswood concluded the man was 
insane. Meeting one of the gar- 
deners, on her way back to the 
house, she told him what she had 
seen. 

‘It’s only Ebenezer Baines, the 
crazy Methodist cobbler, I reckon, 
my lady. He’s often hanging about, 
but he’s harmless enow, when he 
don’t get set off on the Revelations.’ 

The circumstance was almost 
forgotten again by the time Sir 
Sidney came home. He had had 
excellent sport, and was in excellent 
humour, but ‘tired as a dog.’ He 
came in with his gun in hand, and 
asked if he might leave it there in 
the corner of the room, he was 
‘too tired to walk a step further, or 
even to dress for dinner,’ if his wife 
would excuse him. 
+: So he was allowed to sit down to 
table in shooting attire. His wife 
sat opposite him, radiant in a silk 
of changing hues that mocked the 
greens and purples of the waves. 

A fire blazed cheerfully on the 
hearth ; a well-trimmed lamp shone 
upon the table. The room looked 
bright, warm, and excessively com- 
fortable. 

‘T like this east wing better than 
any part of the house, said Sir 
Sydney, after dinner, over his wal- 
nuts and wine. ‘It’s so snug and 
cosy, and is shut off from the noises 
of the house. It was your favourite 
haunt in the old days, wasn’t it ?” 
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* Yes, that is why Mrs. Shaw gave 
us it.’ 

The suite consisted of three or 
four rooms—the last of- which was 
the one where they now sat. It was 
situated at the end of the terrace, 
at the eastern angle of the house, 
where the great ivy—one of the 
boasts of Harlixstowe—grew. It 
was of hexagon shape (being under 
the turret that terminated the ter- 
race), and had two windows, one 
opening out on to the terrace, the 
other looking down upon the south 
gardens that lay below. In every 
sense, a snug and cosy room, where 
shut in with books and a blazing 
fire, one could pass a howling win- 
ter’s day, nor heed the rushing wind 
and rain without. 

Its snugness and cosiness made 
such impressiou on Sir Sydney’s 
senses to-night, that he showed a 
disposition to doze ere long. Drowsy 
with the air and exercise, he threw 
himself into the easy chair by the 
fire, and was soon asleep. Lady 
Hunswood took a book, and the 
opposite chair. 

She had been reading some half- 
hour or more, when raising her head. 
to look across at the time-piece on 
the other side of the room, she 
fancied she saw a face looking at 
her through the window opposite. 
Framed in a background of deep 
night, and fronted by the sheet of 
glass on which the firelight flickered, 
it was the mere phantom of a face, 
and Lady Hunswood set it down to 
her own fancy, aided by the ivy 
leaves without and the fire within. 
The window was the one that looked 
upon the southern garden, and was 
some sixteen feet above the ground : 
it was simply impossible: an owl’s 
eyes were the only ones that could 
glare at her from that window. It 
was an owl probably. But Lady 
Hunswood could not get on with 
her book again. Sir Sidney still 
slept—snored indeed, and made 
those queer startling little noises 
that fidget a listener’s ears. So Lady 
Hunswood thought she would leave 
him to have his sleep out, and go 
and sit with Mrs. Shaw for half-an- 
hour. She left the room quietly, 
and had got through the two other 
rooms, when she returned, seized 
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with a sudden desire to look at her 
husband again as he slept. She 
often wondered afterwards what 
prompted that desire. He was 
sleeping soundly as before—his well- 
featured face looking handsomer, 
perhaps, than when awake; for Sir 
Sidney’s was of those countenances 
that gain little from the eyes. Now, 
if she had loved her busband as 
good wives love, she would probably 
have placed a kiss upon his brow 
as he lay there asleep, for there was 
a sort of tenderness in her heart at 
the moment. But she only looked 
at him, not ungently nor unlovingly, 
and passed away. 

Never again—never again, was 
she to look upon her husband, with 
even that much of love, as long as 
they two lived—never again! 


Sir Sidney slept for the next half 
hour. The lamp burned steadily; 
the fire had got to a red quiet glow; 
the chamber was very still. Nothing 
stirred, save the ivy outside, as a 
wakeful bird stirred it in its last 
attempts to settle down for the 
night. Was it really a human face 
Lady Hunswood had seen yonder, 
peering in at the windows? Some- 
thing stirs outside, Not a bird, 
assuredly, for there is a scraping 
sound upon the wall, which could 
hardly be produced by birds’ wings. 
And now a face—an indubitable 
man’s face—appeared at the window. 
The sash is tried, then gently raised, 
and a figure steps quietly into the 
room, 

He is a tall man, haggard and 
worn of face, and with eyes to which 
either madness or some fixed pur- 
pose give a fierce determined look. 
He stands there and regards the 
sleeper, for some moments, with an 
expression of abhorrence and hate, 
and for a moment looks as though 
about to lay violent hands upon 
him. But he checks the impulse, 
and crossing the room, lays his hand 
upon Sir Sidney’s shoulder, and 
roughly shakes him from his sleep. 


Meanwhile, Lady Hunswood and 
Mrs. Shaw were sitting, chatting by 
the fire in the housekeeper’s room. 
It was her last evening at Harlix- 
stowe, and Lady Hunswood was 
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glad to have a farewell gossip with 
her old nurse. At the end of half- 
an-hour, she got up to return to 
make her husband’s tea. 

‘Let me go with you, my lady, 
says Mrs. Shaw. ‘It’s lonely walk- 
ing through the rooms, by oneself 
at night.’ 

‘No, no. Your supper will get 
cold. I won’t hear of it. I know 
every inch of my way, and we have 
no bogies at Harlixstowe. Good- 
night!’ 

She closed the door, and went on 
alone through the rooms that lay 
between the housekeeper’s domain 
and the east wing. She is so little 
afraid, that passing through the 
gallery, she stops at one of the 
windows and looks out at the placid 
stars shining out over the park, and 
the great black clumps of shade 
below. Then she goes on her way 
again, with her nerves as firm as 
steel. But there is a call coming 
upon the strength of those nerves, 
strong as they are. 

She has reached her own room, 
the second of the suite, and got 
within the door, when she stops. 

‘Villain, double-dyed! liar and 
coward, I know you at last! I tell 
you, the very off-scourings of the 
jails are men of honour compared 
with a scoundrel like you, Sir 
Sidney Hunswood !’ 

The words came, in a loud wrath- 
ful voice, from the far room—the 
room where she had left her husband 
oe Her heart suddenly stood 
still. 

‘Hush! For God’s sake, hush! 
My wife will be back again di- 
rectly.’ 

Her husband’s voice! She put 
down her candle instantly on the 
dressing-table, and stood listening, 
with a face glazed with terror. 

‘T tell you there’s some mistake. 
There is indeed. Go, only go! Tl 
see you to-morrow, and do what 
you please.’ 

It was Sir Sidney still speaking, 
and in the same tone of abject fear. 

‘ Mistake !’ cried the first speaker; 
‘ay! in ever placing faith in one 
word that came from your lying 
lips. I might have known you; 
but even J had not fathomed your 
baseness, it seems,’ 
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‘Speak lower! You'll rouse the 
house. I tell you I’m taken by sur- 
prise, and can’t-——’ 

‘What care I who hears me! Do 
you think I’ve anything to fear? 
If I had, I would have risked my 
life to tell you what I’ve told you 
to-night.’ 

She had approached so near now 
that she could hear every word that 
was uttered. She was standing in 
the inner room, with only a half- 
open door between her and the 
speakers. She stood transfixed, 
hardly drawing breath; for through 
the doorway she could see, reflected 
in a mirror that filled one of the 
six sides of the chamber, her hus- 
band shrinking back in his chair, 
his face blanched with craven ter- 
ror. The face of the other speaker 
was hidden, but she could see his 
outstretched arm and towering 
figure. 

‘ Ay, shrink away from me! You 
may well fear my sight. I tell you 
I know all. The man whose blood 
I believed was on my soul is living. 
From his own lips I have heard 
that his life was not twelve hours 
in danger. It was a lie—a devilish 
lie—yoa told me, to save yourself 
from exposure. If I had not been 
mad, and stained with a conscious- 
ness of other crimes into which you 
had led me—crimes that robbed a 
relative of her fortune, and my family 
of its honourable name, I should 
not have been your dupe. But you 
triumphed as you had done before, 
though now, as I live-——’ 

‘Sherlock! hear me! The man 
was dying, as I believed. It was in 
your interest to——’ 

‘Pshaw! I’m no babe or fool to 
be gulled in this way. Add no more 
lies to your guilt. I teil youI know 
the whole facts. If you had simply 
ruined me at the gambling table, 
you would have been a scoundrel; 
but to shield yourself by the means 
you took, was worthy only of a 
devil. And you are the man I 
once called my friend, and believed, 
and loved—ay, loved—clay and 
ditch water, that you are !’ 

Why did not her husband repel 
these terrible words? Why did he 
not get up and turn this madman 
from the room. He sat there, dumb 
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and craven-faced; and his wife’s 
heart grew sick within her. 

‘When you've done bullying, sir, 
perhaps you'll tell me what it is 
you now want of me? asked Sir 
Sidney, trying to assume indigna- 
tion, but evidently overmastered by 
fear. ‘If money,say so; I will pay 
you back all I ever won from you, 
if that’s what you want; though 
gentlemen don’t usually resort to 
such means of recompensing them- 
selves for ill-luck. For the rest, if 
a person whose life has been at- 
tempted gets well when he ought 
to have died, according to the doc- 
tor’s verdict, it’s scarcely fair to-——’ 

He tried to carry on this bullying 
tone and brazen it out. Butit would 
not do. The man before him had 
sustained such wrongs at his hands 
as make cowards of braver hearts 
than his; and Sir Sidney stopped, 
unable to proceed. 

«Gentlemen! Money!” For God’s 
sake, Hunswood, try no mocking. 
T’ve hard work enough to keep my 
hands off you. Nay, don’t fear, 
man. I could have killed you as 
you slept, if I had come here for 
that.’ 

Sir Sidney had suddenly wheeled 
his chair further back into the cor- 
and had his hand upon the 

1. 

‘ Ay, ring, if you will! Summon 
the household ; and let me tell Lady 
Hunswood what sort of a husband 
she has got!’ 

Husband! That man cowering 
there in his chair, in guilty fear— 
her husband! Her cruellest enemy 
could have devised no keener torture 
than she was enduring at the 
moment. The truth of these dread- 
ful charges was plainly written in 
Sir Sidney’s face. It was positively 
diabolical with the rage and fear that 
distorted it. Cain never looked more 
murderous than he, as he sat there, 
killing the man over and over again 
in his heart. 

‘ Don’t talk to me of money,’ cried 
George Sherlock, with utter disgust. 
‘Keep it to buy salves for your con- 
science. I came here to tell you that 
your villany is known to me at last 
—to me and to the man whom you 
told me I slew in that drunken panic. 
I am on the eve of setting off for a 
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distant land, to try and make some 
better use of the rest of life that may 
remain to me. But before I leave 
England, your name shall be posted 
up in every club and mess-room in 
London as a scoundrel and blackleg, 
whom no man of honour——’ 

But Lady Hunswood’s power of 
hearing ceased, all her faculties 
seemed concentrated in her sight. 
For, where she stood, she could see 
her husband slowly stretching forth 
his hand towards the bell, she at first 
thought—but, no! towards the gun 
in the corner! He was about, then, 
to kill the man who threatened him 
with this exposure! For a moment 
she stood paralyzed with horror. 
The next, she rushed forward into 
the room. 

‘Stop, Sidney, stop!’ she cried, 
her eyes gleaming with horror. 

But George Sherlock had seen 
the murderous intention in time, 
and as the Baronet started up with 
the weapon in his hand, he rushed 
forward, and closed with him in- 
stantly. For a few seconds, the two 
men struggled for the weapon. 

‘Help, help!’ cried the distracted 
wife, and in her terror, tore down 
the bell-rope. 

There was a loud report, a cry, 
and then one of the men loosened 
his grasp on the other, and stumbled 
backwards. It was the Baronet. 
The gun had gone off, and lodged 
its contents in his face. 


CHAPTER LX. 
THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 


Since Gabrielle Hurst first made 
the acquaintance of Patmos House 
and its inmates, more than a year 
has rolled by. In spite of the strong 
and laudable efforts she has been 
making to settle down into the place 
ussigned her there, and to attach 
herself to her relatives, she has 
hardly succeeded. The bread of 
dependence still eats bitterly in her 
mouth, overspread though it be with 
pious maxims and seasoned with 
that scriptural salt Mrs. Doomsley 
sprinkles upon all subjects, human 
and divine. Her aunt begins to 
fear that her niece’s eyes will never 
be opened to discern ‘spiritual 
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things ;’ that her ‘darkness,’ in 
fact, is a sort of spiritual cataract 
that no couching will ever cure. 

‘There is a fund of obstinacy in 
her character which I never saw 
equalled in so young a girl,’ re- 
marks Mrs. Doomsley to her hus- 
band. ‘She declines to attend Mr. 
Tregarvey’s Thursday expositions 
now, and has twice absented herself 
from my Bible readings lately.’ 

These were battles that Gabrielle 
had fought reluctantly enough with 
her aunt. But even the mildest 
spirits will rise in revolt under some 
forms of oppression. 

Mr. Tregarvey was a clerical 
protégé of Mrs. Doomsley’s—a man 
whom Gabrielle disliked not so 
much for his limited and one-sided 
theology, as for certain unwelcome 
attentions he had shown her of late. 
A widower without children, and 
with an incumbency worth five 
hundred a year, Mr. Tregarvey 
seemed to Mrs. Doomsley a husband 
for her niece, designed by one of 
those special interpositions that 
occurred more frequently in that 
good lady’s career than in any mere 
ordinary folks’. To reject such a 
husband and such a home was to 
thwart the schemes of Providence 
operating on Mrs. Doomsley’s be- 
half, and argued a most dangerous 
and infidel frame of mind. 

But for once Gabrielle showed 
some spirit, and spoke out. 

‘You shall have my obedience, 
aunt, whenever I can give it. I will 
do my work in the school-room to 
the best of my ability, and never 
forget that I owea home to you and 
Mr. Doomsley. But you shall not 
attempt to force my inclination in a 
matter of this sort. The subject 
must end here, if you please, once 
and for all.’ 

Verbally it did; but inwardly it 
rankled in Mrs. Doomsley’s mind 
that her niece should oppose her 
plans for her settlement in life. 
‘It was ingratitude, when she knew 
she was dependent for every shilling 
upon the bounty of friends,’ said 
Mrs. Doomsley. 

But the Doomsley liberality was 
not put to any severe test by Miss 
Hurst’s residence amongst them. 
Filling a governess’s functions, as 
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she did, Gabrielle was well worth 
the forty pounds a year that Mr. 
Doomsley had insisted on her re- 
ceiving (his good lady had tried to 
make it thirty) ; and Mrs. Doomsley 
was quite aware of this in her calm 
financial moments. 

‘But then Gabrielle cannot teach 
accomplishments,’ Mrs. Doomsley 
had said, when arguing the question 
of salary with her husband; ‘and 
the masters we shall be obliged to 
have from London will bring it up 
tomore than if we had a first-class 
governess.’ 

So Mrs. Doomsley’s conscience 
could whisper no charge against 
her, that she was trying to profit by 
her niece’s residence under her roof. 

If that young lady had not been 
gifted with a high sense of duty, 
and endowed with a most amiable 
temper, she would not have endured 
the life she was leading so uncom- 
plainingly as she did. A desire to 
keep her own troubles as much as 
possible to herself, held her silent 
thereon in her correspondence with 
Gilbert. Even her friend Mary 
Sherlock knew not half the annoy- 
ance she was subjected to. It was 
a hard uncongenial life in this 
pharasaic household—where formal- 
ism and bigotry took the place of 
that truer religion that Gabrielle 
had nourished in her own heart in 
the solitudes of Skegsthorpe. She 
had never felt so utterly friendless 
as she did sitting in her aunt’s grim 
drawing-room, amongst a score of 
folks whose charity seemed dissi- 
pated over too wide a surface, and 
upon too distant objects, to be able 
to be brought to bear upon indi- 
vidual cares or heartaches nearer 
at hand. She got to be frightened 
of these people who talked so boldly 
of that ‘kingdom,’ which ‘cometh 
not with observation,’ and who, in 
all their disputations on ‘the work- 
ings of the Spirit,’ seemed often to 
lose sight of that teaching which 
tells us that its fruits are ‘ peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness.’ 
And so, gradually, the gentle-hearted 
girl grew thinner and paler, and her 
blue eyes easily filled with tears 
at a cross or ungentle word from 
her aunt or cousins. Sometimes, as 
she walked upon the Heath, she 
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wondered, as she gazed upon the 
ships coming up the ‘Thames, 
whether amongst them there was 
one bringing her a friend from far- 
off seas—whether the Ramjungga 
was back again in port. The ship 
was due by this. She had heard no 
more of Martin since that day they 
parted at the Rectory doors. He 
had been gone away fifteen months 
now. Would they ever meet again? 

Martin would not have thanked 
her for putting that question. Of 
course they would. As soon as ever 
he set foot on shore too. He had 
heard of her through his sister, 
though he had obeyed her wishes 
in not breaking silence all the time 
he was away. Perhaps the home- 
ward voyage had never seemed so 
long to the ardent seaman as this 
time. 

So, it came about, one dull No- 
vember day, when Gabrielle was 
hearing Clarissa practise her scales 
on the drawing-room piano, that 
the door opened and a visitor 
entered, whose inquiries for Miss 
Hurst were cut short by the pre- 
sence of that young lady herself. 
The pleasure that betrayed itself in 
both the lady’s and the gentleman’s 
manner was too obvious to escape 
the notice of even so small an ob- 
server as Miss Clarissa. When those 
sharp little eyes and ears had ab- 
sorbed as much as they could of 
what was going on, their owner 
hastened to mamma’s room with 
the intelligence that ‘Gabrielle had 
got a gentleman come to see her, 
and he said he was afraid she 
wasn’t happy, she looked so ill; 
and he asked such questions about 
you, ma, and all of us. Was he 
Gabrielle’s beau, for he looked so 
pleased, and held her hand such a 
time when he came in?’ 

Whereupon Mrs. Doomsley de- 
scended with an awful solemnity of 
visage, and received Mr. Sherlock 
as though he had been a sort of sea- 
pirate or Paul Jones, profaning the 
sanctity of her drawing-room. She 
did her best to freeze the guest out 
again, but failed. The open-hearted 
fellow was too happy to be discoun- 
tenanced by Mrs. Doomsley’s frosty 
civilities. But he let his secret 
immediately be found out of course, 
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like the“frank, blundering son of 
Neptune that he was. Any woman 
could have seen at a glance how 
things stood with the second officer 
of the Ramjungga. 

‘Ah! I think I can better under- 
stand your reasons for declining 
Mr. Tregarvey now,’ said the aunt, 
spitefully, when Martin had gone. 
‘Not very ingenuous or open 
thorgh, to give me the reasons you 
did, Gabrielle.’ 

‘I gave no reasons that were not 
true and honest ones,’ said Gabrielle, 
with a flash in her blue eye. 

From this time Gabrielle had no 
further peace or happiness at Pat- 
mos House. Whenever Martin Sher- 
lock called (and he did so several 
times within the next month), his 
visits were made seasons of pain 
and humiliation to her. Homilies 
upon ill-regulated affections—pleas- 
ant remarks upon the manifest infe- 
riority of profane pilot cloth to godly 
clerical broad-cloth, &c.—followed. 
Until, at last, stung by these small 
taunts, Gabrielle told her aunt that 
‘no friend of hers should ever put 
foot again within Mrs. Doomsley’s 
doors,’ and wrote to beg Martin not to 
call again. She even made up her 
mind, in her indignation, to seek an 
engagement under another roof. But 
who would engage a governess so 
‘unaccomplished’ as herself—one 
who neither played modern fantasias 
nor sang modern songs, nor had ever 
had any regular systematic educa- 
tion ? 

‘A post such as Ican fill must 
be of the humblest order,’ said 
Gabrielle, disconsolately, to herself. 
Nevertheless she took to searching 
the columns of the Times, in the 
hope that there might be some 
escape from her bonds in that direc- 
tion. 

Of course Gabrielle’s request to 
her lover immediately brought from 
that gentleman an indignant pro- 
test against Mrs. Doomsley’s con- 
duct, and all sorts of tempestuous 
marine anger. He begged Gabrielle 
would allow him to see her upon 
the Heath; promised to wait all 
day at any trysting place there 
or in Greenwich Park, she might 
please to name; affirmed that her 
aunt’s conduct fully justified them 
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in adopting means otherwise dis- 
tasteful to both, and signed himself 
hers ever lovingly and faithfully, 
in spite of all the aunts in creation. 
Which was an impassioned lover- 
like way of putting things, quite in 
character with all nautical prece- 
dent, but which hardly accorded 
with Gabrielle’s views. She wrote 
back that, ‘for herself, nothing 
would ever change her; but she 
thought it better they should not 
meet at present.’ But all her re- 
solves were shaken, when one windy 
November morning, as the ships 
were rocking in the Thames and 
the leaves in Greenwich Park were 
flying wildly through the air, there 
came a letter from Martin, implor- 
ing a last interview upon the Heath 
that day at four o’clock. The Ram- 
jungga was going down the river 
by next morning’s tide. 

Gabrielle was searching the Times 
at the moment the letter arrived, 
and had just come upon an adver- 
tisement that struck her as being 
about the only one she had ever 
seen likely to suit her. It was 
somewhat singularly worded. It 
offered a comfortable home in a 
country house, and a fair salary, to 
any one who could undertake the 
entire direction and control of a 
village school, ‘ founded on Christian 
but unsectarian principles. Any 
one unconnected with national or 
government schools, but interested 
in the work of education, and com- 
bining therewith a taste for visit- 
ing amongst the poor, might find 
this a desirable and not unremune- 
rative engagement.’ 

So ran the advertisement. But 
it was immediately driven from 
Gabrielle’s head by the receipt of 
Martin’s letter, which threw her 
into a state of cruel hesitation, for 
some minutes. She knew her aunt 
would disapprove; but then she 
had no longer any confidence in 
Mrs. Doomsley’s authoritative deci- 
sions. Besides, she was no longer a 
child, and knew what was womanly 
and becoming as well as others of 
her sex. And then, the November 
wind howled, and the river tossed 
and chafed yonder; and the great 
sea beyond, whither he was bound, 
was full of danger and disaster. Oh 
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yes, she must go and see him once 
more. 

She closed her lessons a little 
earlier than usual, and hastened off 
on to the Heath before the short 
November day was ended. Ere she 
reached the place appointed, she 
could see through the driving 
mist the stalwart, broad-shouldered 
figure that awaited her. He had 
been there an hour or more. 

‘If you hadn’t come, I should 
have gone on waiting till dark, and 
then rang boldly at the doors of 
Patmos House, and demanded sight 
of you. But I like better that you 
should come, as you’ve done; its 
brave and kind, and shows me I 
wasn’t mistaken in my Gabrielle.’ 
And Martin Sherlock had much to 
do to keep from embracing the dear 
girl on the spot. 

And then they walked up and 
down, and talked sadly and earnestly 
as lovers talk on the eve of separa- 
tion. They were to remain constant 
to each other whatever came, of 
course, there was no question about 
that; they were to correspond as 
often as mails permitted; they were 
to bear bravely their respective 
troubles and trials, and live on in 
hope that, after another voyage, 
Martin would become first officer 
of his ship, and in a position to 
marry. 

All this, and a great deal more, 
was said in the pauses of the wind 
and driving mist that swept up from 
the river. And either from the fog 
in their throats, or the wind in their 
faces, their eyes were quite red and 
their voices quite broken and tremu- 
lous throughout the interview. 

‘Promise me you'll let me know 
all that happens here,’ said Martin, 
with Gabrielle’s hand in his at the 
moment of parting. ‘If things 
don’t mend, write frankly to my 
father ; tell him your troubles. You 
are safe to find a home with him, till 
I come back again to make you a 
home of your own, my darling.’ 

These last words took place under 
the lee side of a wall—the garden- 
wall of Patmos House, where they 
were sheltered from the cruel wind 
which shook the dying leaves and 
troubled the river yonder, and filled 
the air with the moan of far-off seas, 
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and the mind with memories of 
shipwreck and disaster. 

With a sweet trust in him who 
spoke, though with eyes that swam 
in tears as she raised them to his, 
Gabrielle said, 

‘ With that hope to live on, I can 
bear more than 1 shall be called on 
to bear. I am stronger than you 
think. Good-bye, Martin. God 
bless and guard you!’ And she laid 
her hands in his, and smiled as a 
woman can smile to give hope and 
courage to another at parting, 
though her own heart is breaking 
the while within her. He bent his 
head and kissed her with one long 
parting kiss, and then was gone. 

Gabrielle stood there alone for 
some moments in the November 
twilight, with only the cold stone 
wall beside her, and the wind sing- 
ing shrilly in the firs over head. If 
she had not been too much absorbed 
in her sorrow, she might have heard 
another sound besides the wind in 
the firs—footsteps behind the garden 
wall and the rustling of the laurels 
there. She might have seen also 
a little figure flying before her in the 
avenue as she returned to the house. 
But she was quite unconscious of 
these things, and knew not that her 
words had been overheard by Miss 
Clarissa Doomsley. 

In innocent security, she dressed 
for dinner, and sat down to table 
with her aunt and uncle, dissem- 
bling her sorrows as well as she 
could. She even managed to play 
an air or two on the piano for Mr. 
Doomsley, after tea, and dreamed 
not that there was thunder and 
peril in the air. Her aunt was 
grave and silent, but that was not 
an uncommon frame of mind with 
Mrs. Doomsley. The only little 
indication of disturbance in the 
elements was a long petition the 
good lady added to the family devo- 
tions (as often conducted by the 
wife as by the nominal head of the 
house), for the benefit of some back- 
slider whose sins appeared to 
trouble Mrs. Doomsley’s soul. That 
over, she rose from her knees with a 
sigh, and a peculiar action of the 
hands, as though she were washing 
them clean of the offender in ques- 
tion. Planting a Judas kiss on 
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Gabrielie’s forehead, this exemplary 
woman bade her niece good-night, 
and retired meekly and calmly to 
her closet. 

The next morning, after breakfast, 
the causes of this behaviour were 
made apparent. Gabrielle was about 
to commence her duties and go off 
with her pupils to the school-room, 
when her aunt rose and said, 

‘No, Gabrielle; not so, not so!’ 
Then turning to her children, Mrs. 
Doomsley added, ‘Put by your 
books, Clarissa; Jane, lay aside 
your slate. You will not require 
them to-day.’ 

Gabrielle looked in astonishment 
at her aunt, who spoke with 
ominous solemnity. Jane thought 
it meant a holiday, and brightened 
visibly ; but Clarissa pricked up her 
ears, divining from mamma’s voice 
that it meant a scolding for some- 


y. 

‘No, Gabrielle” continued the 
lady, turning to her niece and ad- 
dressing her with awful delibera- 
tion. ‘ No, Gabrielle, I cannot risk 
my children’s souls for the sake of a 
little history and geography. I can- 
not allow their innocent minds to be 
poisoned and perverted by wicked 
examples. No; I am a mother, 
Gabrielle. You must remember 
that.’ 

‘ What do you mean, aunt?’ asked 
Gabrielle, rather thinking Mrs. 
Doomsley had taken leave of her 
senses. 

‘ Gabrielle, Gabrielle, let us have 
no more deceit, I beg. k your 
own conscience what I mean. Can 
you, in the presence of these inno- 
cent children, look in my face this 
morning without a blush? Can you 
pretend that you think yourself a 
fitting instructress for them ?’ 

The innocent children were taking 
in the conversation with a percep- 
tible appreciation of its drift. 

Gabrielle suddenly grew pale, and 
laying down her books, turned upon 
her aunt and said, 

‘That is not the way to speak to 
me in their presence, aunt. If I was 
ever fitted for their governess, I am 
so now. Of course, I know now 
what you mean.’ 

‘What! bold, as well as double- 
faced ?’ responded Mrs. Doomsley, 
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enraged at the calm, unshrinking 
face that met her gaze. ‘But that 
will not avail with me, Miss Hurst. 
You may impose upon your uncle 
by your meek airs, but not upon one 
who knows you better. Iam awara 
of what took place yesterday after- 
noon. I am aware that you thought 
fit to disgrace yourself by making a 
secret assignation with a person I 
have forbidden my house. Am I to 
tolerate——. 

But it is not necessary to follow 
an angry and somewhat vindictive 
woman through the mazes of her 
passion. One can too readily ima- 
gine the taunts and cruel woman’s 
sneers with which her words were 
barbed. Gabrielle grew hot and 
cold by turns, as she listened to the 
unmerited reproaches cast at her. 
If her aunt’s anger had been less 
violent, it is possible she might 
have felt it more. But, as it was, it 
only inspired contempt for the 
speaker, and kindled a fierce sense 
of resistance in that gentle breast. 

‘Do you think, aunt, I am 
ashamed of my love, that you speak 
thus to me?’ cried Gabrielle, at last, 
all a-flame. ‘Do you think I am to 
be mocked or frightened by your 
cruel words? You little know me, 
aunt, if you think I could ever blush 
that I love Mr. Sherlock and am 
beloved of him. Yes, love him, I 
repeat.’ 

*Maidenly, indeed! ‘These are 
new ways of treating matters since 
I was wi and won. Girls then 
kept silence on such topics, and left 
men to brag of their love.’ 

As the wooing and winning of 
Mrs. Doomsley took place when she 
was ‘a girl’ of seven-and-thirty, the 
case was not quite in point, and 
hardly worth quoting as a precedent. 

‘But enough of this,’ wound up 
Mrs. Doomsley, when she had quite 
exhausted herself. ‘As long as 
your conduct justifies us in offering 
it, you will continue to have a home 
under this roof, Gabrielle. But 
never more can I permit you to take 
a part in the work of my children’s 
education. Their tender minds 
must not be tainted in the bud, nor 
the bloom of childish innocence 
destroyed by examples such as you 
have given them.’ And, taking a 
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child by each hand, Mrs. Doomsley 
swept out of the room, and Gabrielle 
was left with tingling cheeks and 
ears, to think over the speeches that 
had been addressed to her. 

‘Oh, why did she ever come to 
this cruel house? Why did she not 
rather work in any capacity else- 
where ? 

She clasped her hands over her 
burning face, and the tears poured 
down. All day, in her own room, 
she sat crushed and heartbroken. 
The little love she had ever borne 
her aunt was quite killed now. She 
could not longer endure a home 
under that roof. 

But where else was she to find 
one? To follow Martin’s advice was 
impossible. How could she throw 
herself upon his father, when even 
his sister Mary was obliged to work 
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for her own living? She sat all 
day, up in her room, where the 
windows gave a distant view of the 
river, and the ships sailing down 
to the sea; and the thought that 
amongst them was one that was 
carrying away from her the only 
friend she had to turn to now, made 
the November day grow duller, and 
the future look darker and more 
hopeless. But all at once she be- 
thought her of the advertisment in 
the Times. It offered a post that 
might come within the range of her 
abilities (she somewhat underrated 
herself, this poor Gabrielle!), and she 
immediately went down stairs to see 
if the advertisement had appeared 
again in that day’s paper. It was 
there; and Gabrielle had answered 
it before she went to bed that 
night. 
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NOOKS AND BYWAYS. 
By an Op CAMPAIGNER. 


—_——— 


Some Sona Booxs.* 


UR Scotch friends do not seem 

to be very active in the poetic 

field at present. A lethargy has 
fallen upon the land of Burns, and 
Allan Ramsay, and Sir David Lind- 
say. In spite of the efforts of the 
North British Railway Company, 
neither peer nor peasant is able to 
escape from the inclement atmo- 
sphere of Calvinism into the sweeter 
air of the imagination. Even Mr. 
Alexander Smith has been caught 
and tamed, and has in these later 
years taken to writing those Good 
Words which, in the opinion of 
George Herbert and the proprie- 
tors, ‘cost little and are worth 
less.’ Lord Dalhousie, the poet of 
Glenmark, is scarcely more tuneful 
than James Pringle, the poet of 
Dunbog. Both, indeed, scatter their 
musings by the wayside,—cast their 
bread upon the waters, hoping, pos- 
sibly, to find it after many days,— 
but there we suspect the resem- 
blance ends. There is an animated 
ferocity in the verses of the Fife- 
shire satirist, which we altogether 
miss in those of the Forfarshire 


peer. Lord Dalhousie in his time 
has played many parts. Like the 
ascetic who quits the pursuit of 
pleasure for the pursuit of de- 
votion, he began with the War- 
office, and he ends with the Free 
Kirk. He seldom opens his lips in 
the secular atmosphere of the House 
of Lords; but he is a power in 
the ‘ Assembly,’ and plain country 
ministers listen eagerly while an 
earl, with the unction of natural 
piety and exalted station, discourses 
of the beauty of holiness. But those 
who fancied that he had finished 
his versatile career in the odour of 
sanctity, and on the chaste bosom 
of the Kirk, have been mistaken. 
He will be a poet before he dies. We 
are hardly in a position to express 
a confident opinion upon the pros- 
pects of this mature minstrel. He 
might perhaps have been warned 
by ‘thes fate of his facetious con- 
temporary, Lord Robertson, who, 
after jesting for fifty years, suddenly 
appeared in the disguise of a serious 
poet, with no happier result than 
Lockhart’s wicked couplet,— 


Here lies that peerless paper peer, Lord Peter, 
Who broke the laws of God, and man, and metre. 


The effort now before us was pro- 


of heart and brain must have beat 


bably made during a period of feebly while the protracted gestation 


religious depression. The life both 


Was in progress. 


Rest, traveller, in this lonely scene, 
And drink, and pray for Scotland’s Queen,— 


Victoria ! 
The two first lines, with their ring 
of Marmion, are not quite unsuc- 
cessful; but it would appear that 
at that point the noble author broke 
down. ‘The completion of the second 
line was obviously succeeded by an 
interval of poetical and intellectual 
prostration. What was to follow? 
These moments of hesitation and 
uncertainty cannot be regarded 
without sympathy by any youthful 


* Wayside Warbles, 


Marston. 1865. 
Fifty Modern Poems, 


3y Edward Capern, 
By William Allingham, 


mother. At length the solution 
presented itself. 1t was clearly 
impossible to manufacture another 
rhyme; the attempt would certainly 
have been attended with fatal con- 
sequences: but a door of escape was 
opened. Future generations, after 
quaffiing the waters of Glenmark, 
must understand clearly for which 
of Scotland’s queens their prayers 
were requested. ‘ Victoria!’ And 
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80 with a gasp of relief, the epitaph 
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on granite more enduring than 


was finished, and forthwithinscribed __ brass. 


Rest, traveller, in this lonely scene, 
And drink, and pray for Scotland’s Queen,— 


Victoria! 
Only an unfeeling cockney could 
have replied to this polite and 
hospitable invitation,— 
I'll pray for Queen Victoria here, 
But go and drink her health in beer. 


The Earl’s countrymen, at least, 
could have risen to the emergency. 
A Scotchman unites his drink and 
his devotion. He would have had 
his flask in his pocket. 

Enough, however, of this carping 
criticism,—let us take the will for 
the deed, and hope that, at a far 
distant day, the following or similar 
words may be added to the inscrip- 
tion :— 

And mingle with the cheerful bowl 
A supplication for the soul, 
Which now, we trust, 
Has joined the Just,— 

The Earl of Dalhousie, 


But though Scotland has ceased 
to be melodious after the fashion of 
her Burns, and Ramsay, and Cun- 
ningham, the rustic pipe is ‘still in 
use (among more powerful instru- 
ments) in the sister kingdoms. 

To us loitering somewhat sadly, 
by the bleak rocks, and the white 
surges, and underneath the grey 
rain-clouds of the misty northern 
sea,—but why should we be un- 
willing to return thanks for the 
blessings which have been so plenti- 
fully bestowed upon us? This has 
been a gorgeous summer even in 
Ultima Thule,—the year has strewn 
roses and welcomes upon every 
hand. The sun rose up in May 
as a bridegroom rises to meet his 
bride; through all the months of 
summer he strode lustily along—a 
royal progress. Even in early July 
the fields were white unto harvest ; 
in August (while we perspired pro- 
fusely among the heather), red- 
boddiced, blue-petticoated gleaners 
were at their work behind the 
yellow stooks. Then came Sep- 
tember,—not the sharp, bracing, 
frosty month, to which we are used, 
but a September of almost tropical 
severity, when it was hard work to 
beat the open stubbles, and mortal 


knickerbockers refused to wade 
through turnips whose tops were 
like the cabbages in Brobdingnag. 
And now the heart of the blue 
October sea beats softly as a child’s 
breath: the sands are white, and 
pearly, and sun-dried; the lustrous 
sea-gull sleeps upon its rock; the 
boys are paddling in the waves yet 
warm with summer; and—save for 
dim rumours of pestilence which 
this fervid passionate season has 
borne hither and thither upon its 
wings—there is peace in all our 
borders. Very peaceful yet are the 
fisher races that line our shores, as 
they drag the scaly herring from 
their nets; not yet awhile does 
the stormy and sullen grandieur of 
winter enter into their lives to make 
them almost ‘poetic; not yet, as 
we gaze on this tranquil summer- 
haunted sea, does the truthful 
pathos and intensity of the homely 
old song come home to us :— 


Buy my caller herrin’, 

Ye may ca’ them vulgar fairin’ ; 
Wives and mithers, maist despairin’, 
Ca’ them lives o’ men. 


There are rumours of pestilence, 
and not quite unclouded has the 
brilliant summer been to some of 
us. One of our dearest and truest. 
friends has passed away in his man- 
hood. In August, in pleasant 
Morayshire, William Aytoun died. 
He had often talked of failing 
health; but even round his in- 
firmities he cast the light of his 
humour, and at such times we 
hardly held that he was in earnest. 
The event has proved that he judged 
more truly than we did; and, know- 
ing what we now know, it is with a 
strong feeling of admiration that we 
recall the constant kindliness, gentle- 
ness, and cheerfulness of a nature 
that must have been often sorely 
tried by physical depression and 
suffering. Aytoun was a poet and 
humorist. As a poet he did not 
belong to the first order—scarcely 
perhaps to the second—but there is 
life, fire, energy, and animation in 
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his ballads, and they quicken the 
pulse as few modern ballads quicken 
it. If in his poetry we occasionally 
detect a note that does not ring 
quite true, he was unquestionably a 
true humorist. And in his humour, 
if anywhere in his nature, the 
imagination awakes. There are pas- 
sages in Firmilian which contain 
more genuine poetry than is to be 
found in any of his serious poems. 
He was most in earnest when at play. 
He was a laughing philosopher, who 
could join in the laugh that was 
sometimes raised against himself. 
This absence of seriousness detracts 
from the value of his graver work; 
he is a vehement cavalier, who does 
not quite believe in the Stuarts: 
a bigoted Tory, who rather sus- 
pects that Lord Eldon is a bit of 
a humbug: a sentimental poet with 
a merry twinkle in his eye. But 
whenever he abandons himself to 
the spirit of mockery,—a spirit 
founded on a very sound, if some- 
what limited, critical insight,—the 
full power of his genius is warmed 
into life. He feels that he is on 
firm ground: he does not fear to 
give the reins to his imagination: 
and at such seasons he is not merely 
awit, a mocker, a satirist, a carica- 
turist,—he is a poet as well. 

But (to return from this digres- 
sion) even during such a season as 
that which is just closing, these 
open breezy headlands have not 
sickened under the heat, and we 
are constantly reminded that not 
many leagues of sea divide us 
from Greenland and Scandinavian 
snows. It is like going to see the 
white Polar bears on a July Sunday 
at the Zoological Gardens. And, 
consequently, we are not indisposed 
to welcome a poet whose verses 
breathe of England’s sweetest and 
most languid summer haunt,—of 
the lanes, of the hedge-rows, of the 
green evergreens, of the holly and 
myrtle, along the coasts of Devon. 

We take it that Mr. Capern is a 
born poet. A ray of the divine 
light has flashed upon him. So 
much is undoubted—the measure of 
his poetical faculty is a different 
matter. He is not Burns—a Scotch 
critic has sagaciously observed,—an 
observation, the truth of which, 
VOL. LXXII. NO, COCOXXXI. 
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both literally and comparatively, 
may be admitted at once. Nor does 
he follow his plough upon the moun- 
tain side—he carries the Bideford 
post. But the manner in which he 
works at his rhymes is not unlike 
that in which the Ayrshire poet 
worked. ‘Some object or incident, 
or a conversation with a rustic by 
the roadside, has often suggested 
matter for a short song, which the 
author has thrown off at the moment 
in the presence of a fair inspirer, or 
a more brawny companion. Having 
sung his ditty as he composed it-— 
as in the case of “ Bonnic Maggie 
Ilton,” “ Merry Labour,” “A Song 
in Sunshine,” and others,—his next 
care has been to rescue such as 
he has deemed worthy from oblivion. 
Hence the rude bar of a Devonshire 
stile or field-gate has often served 
him for a writing-desk. Or seated 
on the side of some friendly hedge, 
his post-bag resting on his knees, he 
has pencilled out his thoughts in 
the rough, to be polished up in 
the little cottage when he arrives 
at the end of his outward journey.’ 
This confession is not, perhaps, 
quite prudent. If there be, in the 
neighbourhood of Bideford, any 
crusty protectionist squire who likes 
the morning letters and papers early, 
it is not impossible that he may 
object to the detention of the mail- 


ag. 

Mr. Capern’s poetical position has 
been already abundantly discussed 
in this magazine; and it is now 
sufficient to say that there are many 
pleasant and graceful songs in his 
new volume, though we fail to detect 
any signs of real advance. We 
begin to doubt, indeed, whether he 
will ever do anything better than,,. 
or so good as, his first volume. His 
poetical powers have not been suf- 
ficiently disciplined. He is too pro- 
fuse, too diffuse. He has not yet 
learned that most valuable art of 
poetic as of all other composition,— 
concentration. He cannot sift and 
select. Thus, his poems want de- 
finite outline. We read the volume 
from beginning to end with a 
sense of easy enjoyment, but one 
poem runs monotonously into the 
other, and nothing sticks to the 
memory. The poet who wishes his 
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verses to live must work as hard as 
a day labourer. The careless levities 
of the great poets were hammered 
into ‘shape, and their consummate 
incommunicable charm is due to 
fastidious labour as much as to 
present inspiration. The indolence 
of genius achieves nothing lasting. 
The perilous facility of verse-making 
which Mr. Capern commands makes 
him forget this lesson. He is easily 
satisfied ; he is never at a loss; and, 
consequently, he does not suffici- 
ently consider the fitness and pro- 


Nooks and Byways. 


[ November, 


priety of his poetical language. One 
other word, and we have done with 
fault-finding. We would say to 
Mr. Capern,—Be yourself. Don’t 
let any false or foreign echoes spoil 
your singing. The poetry that 
comes from the wayside loses its 
distinctive worth and character 
when the poet ceases to sing as the 
lark and the.thrush sing, apes the 
‘grand style,’ and feigns a passion 
which he does not feel. Mr. Capern 
sometimes sins thus,—witness such 
lines as these :— 


Now in a gleaming sea, 
The heavy wheat-ears nod, 
As balmy winds skim sportively 
The golden hills of God. 


Or, 


Up, up, ye sons of Britain, and put forth your mighty power, 
’Tis yours to give the impress to the future page of time, 

’Tis yours to give the purpose to each ever-changing hour, 
And write the wide world’s history in characters sublime. 


This is not Mr. Capern—it is a 
sort of cross between Mr. Tennyson 
and ‘the young lions of the Daily 
Telegraph.’ 

Having thus briefly ended our 
fault-finding, let us ask our readers 
to note the grace, freshness, and 
simplicity of the poems which we 


are about to quote. The first, 
founded on an old superstition pre- 
valent in North Devon, that when 
a robin perches on the top of a cot- 
tage, and utters its plaintive mono- 
tone, the baby in the house will die, 
is, perhaps, the most perfect in the 
volume. 


THE Ropin 1s WEEPING. 
The robin is weeping, my baby dear ; 
Woe, sweet baby, woe to me! 
Mine eye is dim with the swelling tear : 
My heart is big with a new-born fear, 
Lest the little bird weeps for thee. 
Weet, weet, weet, the robin is weeping. 


Weary, oh! weary the day-time wore ; 
Wearily wears the night for me. 
Now the house-dog howls outside the door ; 
Again he howls, and my heart is sore, 
’Tis a death-howl, babe, for thee. ~ 
Weet, weet, weet, the robin is weeping. 


The robin is weeping upon the wall, 
And a tiny new-made grave I see, 
The sexton has been with a little black pall ; 
Four maidens in white—fair, sad, and tall— 
Are bearing it tenderly. 
Weet, weet, weet, the robin is weeping. 
The robin is now on the garden gate ; 
The mother is weeping, ‘ woe is me!’ 
Her husband is mourning their childless state, 
*O God, it is hard to sutier our fate; 
God help us to bear it!’ cries he, 
Weet, weet, weet, the robin is weeping. 


Little ‘Milly’s’ death was the 
occasion of this very sweet, original, 
and touching poem; to the same 


sorrow are to be ascribed some 
other not untuneful verses ;—such 
as,— 
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Sweet little loving thing, low, low, low, 
Down in the cold, cold grave she lies ; 
Deep ‘neath the daisy-knoll under the snow, 
Silenced for ever her carols and cries, 
Sweet little Dimpled chin, how she would dance ! 
Dear little Laughing eyes, how she would smile ! 
Still are her tiny feet now, and her glance 
Beams not on me for a weary long while. 


We have a little patch of hallow’d ground, 

Which Nature’s lavish hand with gems hath sown, 
Where richest meadow-grass did once abound, 

But Death with his rude scythe has lately mown. 


’Tis but the length of a beloved maid, 

In childhood’s sweet and ever happy prime, 
And there, in faded loveliness, is laid 

A flower as fair as ever bloom’d in time. 


Ah, me! that there forget-me-nots should blow, 
And blossoms smile upon the fragrant thorn, 
And daisies dress in sunny robes of snow, 
And buttercups shine golden as the morn, 
Buried in rosebuds now our darling lies, 
With one white valley lily on her breast ; 
And on her mound flowers looking to the skies, 
Point sweetly to the region of her rest. 
This epitaph is good,—neat as an epigram :— 
For my love I built a nest, 
With two birdies we were blest ; 
Raven-death this way did fly, 
Slew them both, and here they lie, 


As a specimen of Mr. Capern’s livelier vein, take this song :—= 
A Cor AT WEARGIFFORD AND JANIE FOR ME, 


I sigh not for honour, I covet not station, 

A man.may be noble, though lowly his birth, 
The world’s my domain, and my home is creation, 
And proud as a monarch I traverse the earth, 
Yet still there’s a wish in my bosom I cherish, 

I long for a spot where the soul may be free; 
A fig for ambition, and gold let it perish, 
A cot at Weargifford and Janie for me. 


Sweet vale of green Devon, wood-shelter’d and cosy, 
How blest are thy maidens, and happy thy men! 
Thy little ones all, like thy gardens, are rosy, 
Thy orchards are fruitful, and fertile thy plain! 
Long, long may thy hall throw its shade on the river, 
The beautiful Tor winding up from the sea— 
Thy woods, herds, and flocks, and thy sunsets for ever, 
A cot at Weargifford and Janie for me, 


And O, the sweet bees and their hives full of honey! 

And O, the gay warblers that pipe there in spring ! 
And O, the fair banks and their blossoms so bonny, 

And the sweet village bells with their ding-a-dong-ding! 
I hate to be bound by the fetters of fashion, 

The town hath its chains for the soul that is free ; 
My love for dear Nature was ever a passion, 

A cot at Weargifford and Janie for me, 


Mr. William Allingham isa more have watched Mr. Allingham’s career 
ambitious, if not a more successful, with interest, as his earliest volume 
song-writer than Mr. Capern. We _ was full of promise. The spring- 
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blossom of his imagination, how- 
ever, we regret to say, does not seem 
likely to ripen into harvest. Mr. 
Allingham does not sin, indeed, as 
the Devon postman sins. His poet- 
ical faculty has been diligently cul- 
tivated. His words are carefully 
chosen, His descriptions are exact. 
He tells a story with point and 
brevity. He is never gaudy or 
meretricious; and, though there is 
all the difference in the world be- 
tween a bald and meagre simplicity, 
and the simplicity of thorough cul- 
ture and intense imaginative activity, 
these are virtues that at the present 
time cannot be too highly com- 
mended. But what we miss in Mr. 
Allingham’s poems is—poetry. Ac- 
curate observations of natural phe- 
nomena do not form a lyric—they 
must be fused together by a senti- 
ment drawn from and warmed by 
the imagination—and this we entire- 
ly miss in Mr. Allingham’s volumes. 
Again, his phraseology is not merely 
good, it is often choice ; but it never 
reaches that supreme excellence 
which Keats and Tennyson and 
Shelley reach. Those delicacies of 
lyric expression which cling to the 
memory—the haunting music of 
Maud, the curiosa felicitas of Hy- 
perion—are not to be found in his 
volumes. Yet he is often remark- 
ably graceful, and as a popular 
ballad-writer, a fairy story-teller, 
a charming exponent of some simple 
domestic situation, his writings 
never fail to repay perusal. The 
present volume, like its predecessors, 
contains several pleasant nursery 
songs,—this of ‘ Robin Redbreast’ is 
nearly as goodas that early one, which, 
if we remember aright, began— 
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Up the rocky mountain, 
Down the rushy glen 
We daurna gang a huntin’, 

For fear of little men,— 


or as ‘The Lupracaun, or Fairy 
Shoemaker,’ in the present volume. 


Robin REDBREAST. 


Goodbye, goodbye to Summer ! 
For Summer’s nearly done ; 
The garden smiling faintly, 
Cool breezes in the sun ; 
Our thrushes now are silent, 
Our swallows flown away,— 
But Robin’s here, in coat of brown, 
With ruddy breast-knot gay. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
O Robin dear ! 
tobin sings so sweetly 
In the falling of the year, 


Bright yellow, red, and orange, 
The Jeaves come down in hosts ; 
The trees are Indian Princes, 
But soon they'll turn to Ghosts ; 
The leathery pears and apples 
Hang russet on the bough ; 
It’s Autumn, Autumn, Autumn late, 
Twill soon be Winter now. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
O Robin dear ! 
And what will this poor Robin do ? 
For pinching days are near. 
The fireside for the cricket, 

The wheatstack for the mouse, 
When trembling night-winds whistle 
And moan all round the house ; 

The frosty ways like iron, 
The branches plumed with snow,— 
Alas! in Winter dead and dark 
Where can poor Robin go? 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
O Robin dear ! 
And a crumb of bread for Robin, 
His little heart to cheer. 


The sonnet on Late Autumn is a 
favourable specimen of Mr. Alling- 
ham’s descriptive faculty :— 


LATE AUTUMN. 


October,—and the skies are cool and grey 
O’er stubbles emptied of their latest sheaf, 
Bare meadow, and the slowly-falling leaf. 
The dignity of woods in rich decay 
Accords full well with this majestic grief 


That clothes our solemn purple hills to-day, 
Whose afternoon is hush’d, and wintry brief. 
Only a robin sings from any spray, 

And night sends up her pale cold moon, and spills 
White mist around the hollows of the hills, 
Phantoms of firth or lake ; the peasant sees 

His cot and stackyard, with the homestead trees, 
In-islanded ; but no vain terror thrills 

His perfect harvesting; he sleeps at ease, 
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We cannot find room for any of the ‘ballads contained in this volume? 
though that on the Abbot of Innisfallen who sleeps— 


Where spreads the beautiful water 
To gay or cloudy skies, 

And the purple peaks of Killarney 
From ancient woods arise,— 


is very good; but the two songs that follow are about as favourable 
specimens of Mr. Allingham’s happiest mood as we could wish :— 


ACROSS THE SEA, 


I walk’d in the lonesome evening, 
And who so sad as I, 
When I saw the young men and maidens 
Merrily passing by. 
To thee, my Love, to thee— 
So fain would I come to thee! 
While the ripples fold upon sands of gold 
And I look across the sea, 
I stretch out my hands; who will clasp them ? 
I call,—thou repliest no word; 
O why should heart-longing be weaker 
Than the waving wings of a bird! 
To thee, my Love, to thee— 
So fain would I come to thee! 
For the tide’s at rest from east to west, 
And I look across the sea, 
There’s joy in the hopeful morning, 
There’s peace in the parting day, 
There’s sorrow with every lover 
Whose true-love is far away. 
To thee, my Love, to thee 
So fain would I come to thee! 
And the water’s bright in a still moonlight, 
As I look across the sea, 
Sona, 
O Spirit of the Summertime ! 
Bring back the roses to the dells ; 
The swallow from her distant clime, 
The honey-bee from drowsy cells. 
Bring back the friendship of the sun ; 
The gilded evenings, calm and late, 
When merry children homeward run, 
And peeping stars bid lovers wait. 
Bring back the singing ; and the scent 
Of meadowlands at dewy prime ;— 
Oh, bring again my heart’s content, 
Thou Spirit of the Summertime! 


The first of these is very musical, 
and the second is carefully worded 
and studied; but, (after Keats or 
Tennyson) one feels that the morn- 
ing-dew of poetry does not rest 
upon either. 

Mr. Allingham, perhaps, displays 
most originality in his treatment of 
-another class of poems—those which 


deal with some simple domestic 
situation or sentiment. Such are, in 
the present volume, ‘George Levi- 
son, ‘A Wife,’ and ‘Emily.’ The 
last is really powerful, and we con- 
clude our extracts with a poem, 
which could scarcely have been 
made more pathetically brief and 
pithily dramatic by Mr. Browning. 


EMILY. 
‘Good-evening. Why, of course it’s you! 
You “ half-imagined,”—O I knew! 
There, there, don’t make a fuss, my dear, 
Come in and let’s have some supper here. 
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You're married now, George ; yes, I heard ; 

And looking bright, upon my word. 
And I ?—a little thin or so ?— 
One can’t make cottage-roses grow 
As well in London—O dear me! 

But never mind; its life, you see. 

Her name—don’t tell me ; I don’t care. 
Of course you make a loving pair, 

Your jolly healths ! Why, there you sit, 
And never eat or drink a bit. 

‘“* How well I’m drest,”—you think so, eh ? 
You like my hair done up this way? 

Oh don’t go yet, George! stay, do stay! 
Five minutes longer! please don’t go! 
I’m not fit company, I know— 

But just this one time—just this last! 

D’ye ever think of days gone past, 
When you and [ a-courting went, 

So loving, and so innocent ? 

Our walks, our little messages, 

Our notes, our quarrels; after these, 
Our makings-up—O were we not 

Rare fools? Then, of a sudden, came 
The desperate quarrel, and for what ? 
For nothing !—I was most to blame. 

What use in crying? Ain’t it funny ? 
Nay, my good sir, I] don’t want money. 

I don’t, George; no, I don’t indeed. 
Why, I can lend you if you need, 
Stop, I’ll take this; I'll tell you why ; 
A little locket I shall buy, 
(Now mayn’'t I?) big enough to hold 
A lock of hair, that you forgot, 
And so I kept it back. 

How cold : 
The night-air strikes when one’s so hot! 
Ah, you won’t kiss me now. ll right. 
Ta-ta, George; off you go; good-night !’ 


Here we had designed to con- yeta vacant space anywhere in the 
clude; but it is not fair to criti- Magazine, let him print (and sing, 
cise an Irish poet without quoting also, if he be musically inclined) 
an Irish song; soif the printer have 

; AMONG THE HEATHER, 
One evening walking out, I o’ertook a modest colleen, 
When the wind was blowing cool, and the harvest leaves were falling, 
*Is our road, by chance, the same? Might we travel on together ?” 
‘ Oh, I keep the mountain side, (she replied) among the heather.’ 


‘ Your mountain air is sweet when the days are long and sunny, 

When the grass grows round the rocks, and the whinbloom smells like honey ; 
But the winter’s coming fast, with its forgy, snowy weather, 

And you'll find it bleak and chill on your hill, among the heather,’ 

She praised her mountain home: and I'll praise it too, with reason, 

For where Molly is, there’s sunshine and flow’rs at every season, 

Be the moorland black or white, does it signify a feather, 

Now I know the way by heart, every part, among the heather ? 

The sun goes down in haste, and the night falls thick and stormy ; 

Yet I'd travel twenty miles to the welcome that’s before me ; 
Singing hi for Eskydun, in the teeth of wind and weather ! 
Love ’ll warm me as I go through the snow, among the heather. 
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THE WISHES SHOP. 


iar the summer of 1864 we 
had no rain up to the end of 
August, and London became a fur- 
nace, especially that part of London 
which I inhabited, Lincoln’s Inn, 
namely, where I had chambers as a 
lawyer, and moreover, being a 
bachelor, I occupied them as my 
sole home. I certainly was not 
well; and yet I did not know what 
ailed me. The knock of a client 
gave me a pang, which I vented by 
violently flinging down the chair 
that stood beside me, or the book in 
my hand. The sudden noise was so 
offensive, that I took revenge on it 
by making a worse. My clerk’s 
soft step, as he stole into the room, 
was as bad in its way as the noise 
had been; and I could hardly for- 
bear bidding him go to the devil, 
rather than deliver his message 
tome. I ceased going to my club 
for dinner, because the sense of 
cooking in the establishment pro- 
voked me to nausea; and if the 
waiter, when I did pay it a visit, 
handed me a letter which was di- 
rected there for me, I could have 
knocked him down for intruding 
his odious face upon me just at my 
entrance. Under these influences, 
I was sitting one evening, between 
the open dusty window and the 
door, which I had pressed back till 
I had almost dislocated its rusty 
hinges, when, by some means, I 
don’t recollect what, the following 
piece of information became known 
to me.* It was couched in the form 
of an advertisement :—‘ New-street, 
beyond the Tower, No. 99; James 
Destiny and Co.’s new invention. 
Whoever wishes for any particular 
object, and would give an equally 
valuable consideration in exchange 
for it, let him apply as above.’ 
What a world of satisfaction was 
open here! I was immediately at the 
establishment in spirit, and my body, 
it seems, did not tarry long behind, 
for I very soon found myself in an 
obscure long chamber, partly filled 
with persons come to do business ; 
while, seated behind a counter at 
the top of the room, was the repre- 
sentative of Mr. Destiny, or perhaps 


himself, receiving applications. He 
had a formula, which he repeated 
continually to the numbers of persons 
who came successively within hear- 
ing, and which contained the terms 
on which he dealt :—‘ You under- 
stand, gentlemen, give me leave to 
explain, that whoever deals for a 
thing which he wishes for, must 
give up something that he possesses. 
I beg your attention to this con- 
dition of the transaction, without 
which no business can be here car- 
ried on.’ 

Everybody made a sign of assent, 
but for the most part they took in 
the sense no more than people in 
general do appropriate an explana- 
tion, until enforced by example. 

The first dealer was an instance. 
He stated that he had a small, but 
charming landed property, which 
would be complete if he could obtain 
only seven acres of heathy land 
which belonged to a poor family, 
who refused to sell. 

‘ And what, of all the things you 
enjoy, will you give up for it? 
inquired Mr. Destiny. 

‘Oh, I would give the whole 
world!’ answered the gentleman. 

‘You have not got the whole 
world to give,’ answered Destiny. 
*Is that all you would give? You 
had better go about your business. 
You can’t give what you have not.’ 

The next person who presented 
himself came up to the counter 
with great difficulty. He had a 
crutch under one shoulder and a 
stick in the other hand, and even 
with those aids he could hardly 
make his way to the seat on which 
he placed himself. 

‘I wish,’ said he, ‘as you may sup- 
pose, to be rid of my infirmity, and 
would give a great deal for th 
purpose.’ 

‘No doubt,’ said» Mr. Destiny; 
‘but you understand that the thing 
to be given is something you possess. 
Men are born with such and such 
advantages, and ifthey would prefer 
one which they have not, they must 
choose something among their own 
to give up. Now, what will you 
give up? Your eyesight?” 
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‘Certainly not,’ said the lame 
man; ‘I will part with none of the 
senses to be rid of an infirmity. 
They belong to my soul, this is 
only my body.’ 

‘But your body is wanted to 
enable you to enjoy your soul. For 
instance, you cannot follow your 
eyes where they make you long to 
wander.’ 

‘Too true; but my eyes reach 
and bring me beautiful things 
which, without them, would be an 
unknown world; my ears——’ 

‘You need not argue, sir. I 
don’t care what you keep or give 
away; will you give away what 
many people do quite well without— 
your keen enjoyment of sight and 
sounds? You will still have a 
wonderful deal of pleasure in going 
free among men and things.” _ 

‘Oh, that will never do. Enjoy- 
able things are always at hand if 
you possess the gift of enjoying. It 
is better to feel the want of much, 
than not to be open to it whenever 
it comes.’ 

‘Give up your wealth—all of it? 

‘I might do that; but then I 
could not have books and pictures, 
nor be above the cares of the body. 
No; not all my wealth.’ 

‘Yet that boy, running barefoot 
in the street, would not give his 
legs for your money.’ 

‘Nor will I give my money for 
his legs.’ 

‘On the whole, then, you had 
better keep the ill you are accus- 
tomed to, than take up with a new 
one.’ 

* Yet I should like to walk.’ 

‘Ay, but you don’t seem willing 
to alter your condition in any way, 
except that of getting rid of some- 
thing extremely disagreeable. Now, 
that is not the question. The only 
offer made you is to get a good 
thing you have not by renouncing 
a good you have. Sorry, sir, I can’t 
be of any use.’* 

‘Thank you, sir. Well, I won’t 
detain you ; good-morning.’ And the 
lame man took up his crutch and 
his stick, and hobbled out of the 
room. 

There came next a woman, eagerly 
pushing through the crowd, and 
with scarcely-suppressed sobs, beg- 
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ging for the life of her son, a youth 
of sixteen, who was dying of fever. 

‘ It is a great thing you come for,’ 
said Mr. Destiny; ‘ you must give a 
great thing for it. Will you give 
your own life? 

‘Ay, twenty times!’ 
mother, passionately. 

‘You have not twenty lives to 
give. You have one, will you give 
that ?’ 

‘Yes, I will give my life,’ answered 
the mother, sobered suddenly from 
her passion by the matter-of-fact re- 
ception of it. 

*You will really—without meta- 
phor ? 

‘I will; I will’ 

‘Very well; be itso. Go home, 
and your wish will be bought at 
that price.’ 

Isaw the mother rise and go 
away with a face of such calm joy, 
that it seemed like the light of the 
moon suddenly poured over heaven 
and earth, when the cloud sails 
off. I-could hardly distinguish 
between her and the glorious planet. 
My ideas were confused; they 
seemed asinadream. I was brought 
back, however, to the scene around 
me, by a man of important presence, 
who made his way like one accus- 
tomed to respect, and who began to 
speak, and made himself heard, in 
the place of humbler applicants. 

‘What I wish for,’ said he, ‘is a 
blessing very naturally to be desired 
in my position of life. For my 
possessions and my rank, I want an 
heir.’ 

‘A child,’ answered Mr. Destiny, 
‘is so immense a blessing that any 
one to whom it is not given in his 
portion of good must be ready to 
part with something very great if 
he wants such an exchange. Will 
you give your wealth?’ 

‘No; for I told you it was to in- 
herit my wealth that I wanted an 
heir. That’s a foolish proposal !’ 

‘ Perhaps it is; at least, then, give 
your title.’ 

‘No, that’s just as impossible. I 
want an heir to carry on the title 
which would become extinct in me, 
and which has been transmitted to 
me for you have no idea how many 
years—from Saxon times, sir.’ _ 

‘ Ay, indeed!’ 
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‘ Many people have sons, and no- 
thing to leave them,’ said the rich 
man. 

‘ Very true.’ 

‘Yes, and many have wealth and 
title and sons also.’ 

‘They have, certainly, but you 
have not; it is in their destiny, butit 
is not in yours. You are not one of 
those lucky people who have both, 
But come, let us see what compo- 
sition there may be; you are very 
rich, suppose you give up half your 
wealth.’ 

‘ How is that possible in my situa- 
tion? Can I consent to let my fa- 
mily fall from the position of first 
down to second? Is there any use in 
perpetuating what would no longer 
be the great, the powerful, the first, 
but simply the considerable, the 
respectable, the one iota among ten 
thousand? My family may just as 
well stop in me; stop in its su- 
premacy.’ 

‘ You have something which does 
not belong to your place or fortune. 
You have considerable talent; you 
occupy a postin the guidance of the 
country. Give that.’ 

‘Humph! It seems to me that 
is the one thing which gives its re- 
markable value to my rank and for- 
tune. I should not like to go into 
the House with the crowd of legisla- 
tors whose only claim to be there is 
the accident of their birth in the 
purple. It is a worthy feeling of 
pride to take a place there, due to 
what I do, not to what I am.’ 

‘Quite worthy; it is a circum- 
stance in your condition as valuable 
as the blessing of children ; will you 
change ?” 

‘No, I will not. It would be well 
if I had both, and could transmit 
my honours to my successor.’ ‘4 

‘Perhaps it would. The sole ob- 
jection is that thus it is not. Have 
you any further offer ? 

‘I cannot at this time remember 
any.’ 

‘Ah! well, you also then must 
stay as you are, I believe.’ 

‘ That’s not a little hard,’ said the 
rich man. 

‘Upon that point I’ve nothing to 
say, answered Mr. Destiny. ‘I be- 
lieve I must wish you good-morn- 
ing.’ 
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At this moment a very poor man, 
in the coarse dress of a pauper, who 
had been struggling to get up tothe 
table, succeeded in making himself 
seen before all the other competitors, 
and in securing the attention of Mr. 
Destiny. 

‘Sir,’ said he, in a broken, panting 
voice, ‘I wish I could get rid of 
my asthma.’ 

‘A very fair wish, my man; and 
what good things have you got to 
give up for it?’ 

‘I am not so very old, and if I 
was once free of the asthma, I could 
earn my bread very comfortable.’ 

‘ Ay, that’s what would be, if; but 
tell me what is. What are your 
advantages ? 

‘Well, sir, I am taken into the 
workhouse, and have my clothes and 
victuals ; and the Squire do give us 
tobacco pretty often, and we’ve a 
capital dinner on Christmas Day, by 
order of the parish; I’d give all, if 
I could work.’ 

‘ Alas! friend, the value is all on 
one side; you are one of those who 
have nothing to give, but no doubt 
you would like to have everything; 
you must be content with the asthma, 
and don’t forget to be glad that you 
are in a workhouse where the Squire 
and the parish seem to look upon 
you as something better than beasts 
to be tied up on straw and turnips.’ 

Another applicant succeeded, who 
wore the appearance of rich poverty, 
in other words of a poor gentleman. 
The collar of his coat was greasy, 
his shirt was tumbled, and his gloves 
dirty. He came up to the counter 
with a brave look,as much as to say 
he should have preferred talking 
over his affairs in private; but, as it 
was, the opinion of the world was 
nothing to him. He began,— 

‘Sir, I have seven sons and one 
daughter, and have nothing where- 
with to educate them.’ 

‘Just the opposite to the rich 
man, who must have met you at the 
door; what a pity you and he could 
not have made a bargain! Well, 
sir ?” 

‘I wish for money.’ 

‘Very natural; you have other 
advantages, no doubt. What equal 
value have you to spare? Suppose 
you give up your health ? 
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‘I have not very much of that, 
sir.’ 

‘That’s unlucky: will you make a 
sacrifice of your principles? 

‘Of course I will not. How can 
you venture to ask ?’ 

‘I did no harm. Your answer 
proves that in your honesty you are 
rich in something which is very 
valuable in your own opinion, as 
well as in that of others. Will you 
give your talents? I know who you 
are, and the mental power you pos- 
sess.’ 

‘And be an ass like those I de- 
spise? No; Ishould dothe boys no 
good by that exchange.’ 

‘You are in want of a very valu- 
able thing—a means of freedom to 
do and have and go and come; a 
means to leave sordid cares behind ; 
to be of use—so that it requires a 
great equivalent. You have eight 
children you say: people are very 
happy with two or four or even one ; 
suppose you give up one child? It 
would be to the advantage of the 
rest.’ 

‘It certainly would. If one of 
them had not been born, I should 
not have been unhappy because I 
had only seven.’ 

‘Well said. Itremains then only 
to fix on the one. Can you part with 
the eldest?’ 

‘Impossible. He is just eleven, 
and so clever! He is full of talent 
and application. With a book in his 
hand, he does not know whether 
one speaks to him or is silent.’ 

‘I should be inclined to punch his 
head for that; however, it will all 
go right at school. The second ?’ 

‘No, not the second, because he is 
one of twins, and to separate them 
would be to destroy both; they are 
twin cherries on one stalk. I can’t 
part with two.’ 

‘That settles three, then. And 
the fourth ? 

‘A little fellow of eight. The 
most beautiful child; like my own 
mother—and as gentle as an angel. 
He meets me every day when I 
come home, and flings himself into 
my arms. I could not be such a 
heartless brute.’ 

‘I don’t want to press you. 
you have a girl. 
Women are both 
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heavy weight when you have to 
push them on in life.’ 

‘Useless! how you mistake. 
Though she is but six, you should 
see her help her mother. She knows 
where everybudy’s everything is to 
be found, and has run for it and 
back almost before you know you 
want it. And when I or when any- 
body is ill, the little, helpful, con- 
siderate, creature! moving noise- 
lessly, sitting to watch and wait; 
the very baby likes to be on her 
knees.’ 

‘A baby, too; oh, let the baby go.’ 

‘Poor little baby. I could let it 
go for my own part. No doubt it 
cries and keeps one awake. But 
my wife, who has nursed it for 
seven months at her breast, loves 
it better than all the others. Its 
slightest ailment puts her in misery ; 
what would become of her if it died ?’ 

‘I should recommend parting 
with the baby; but it is for you to 
decide. And indeed I don’t know 
that the value of the baby if ex- 
changed would be very great. There 
remain two more. Surely they are 
superfluous ?’ 

‘No, no, they are not, dear child- 
ren! One can but just speak—and 
the first word was my name. He 
asks when I shall come home, and 
bring something for him. Could 
I bear that what I brought him was 
death? And the other, among so 
many clever and healthy children, 
is the only one sick, and less in- 
telligent than they; he depends 
upon us altogether; he is always 
holding by his mother’s finger or 
carried in my arms. Besides, per- 
haps he will grow stronger; and 
then how happy we shall be!’ 

‘In short, sir, of all the things 
you possess you will give up nothing 
in exchange for riches.’ 

‘But I wish to be rich; other 
people are rich. My neighbour, 
Mr. Hemp, has twelve children ; yet 
he is very rich.’ 

‘Would you change with him 
altogether ?’ 

‘No,’ 

‘ Why not ? 

‘That’s no matter; but, for in- 
stance, his children are very inferior 
to mine. I should like to be in his 
situation, but not to be himself,’ 
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‘Well, I see you are like other 
people. You want to keep what 
you have got and to add something 
more. But that’s not the bargain. 
You may have something else, but 
not something more.’ 

‘Then 1 must bear my cross as 
Ican. There’s no help. Farewell, 
sir’ 

And now there appeared at the 
entrance a presence more splendid 
and more imposing than any of the 
former. Her carriage, for it was a 
lady, was seen at the door; her 
footmen officiously put aside the 
crowd at the entrance, and she came 
forward, richly dressed, beautiful 
and graceful, and with the conscious 
ease of one who attracted all eyes 
and disappointed none. Everybody 
made way, a chair was set for her 
by the ofticious attendants, and she 
placed herself, with a slight pleasant 
movement of acknowledgment, be- 
side the counter. What could that 
adorned and favoured being wish 
for more? With health, wealth, 
beauty, liberty, and a kindly nature 
such as she showed, was it possible 
that she could covet anything fur- 
ther? Mr. Destiny seemed to have 
these ideas in his head, for he in- 
quired, 

‘Is there anything, madam, for 
which you can form a wish ?’ 

‘I wish to be happy,’ said the 
lady. 

‘Alas!’ said Destiny, ‘if you are 
not happy, who can be so?” 

‘IT don’t come to argue on the 
fact,’ said the lady, ‘I only state 
what I wish.’ 

‘True, madam, I beg your par- 
don,” answered Mr. Destiny. ‘I 
have only to ascertain which among 
your many advantages you will 
resign for the attainment of it. 
Now, you must allow me to observe 
that if a person who has every 
external means which create hap- 
piness is not happy, the sacrifice of 
all those means is worth while to 
become s0.’ 

‘ Most true,’ said the lady. 

‘The sacrifice of all advantages 
may be required in exchange for 
happiness.” 

‘It is worth them all,’ answered 
the lady. 

‘At the same time,’ continued 
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Destiny, ‘there is a sort of hap- 
piness derived from external things 
which has its attractions. It is 
pleasant to have a habitation upon 
which everybody congratulates you, 
to have unbounded means of mov- 
ing whithersoever you will, to carry 
such a figure into society as shall 
make “ many a sudden friend,” to be 
able to give largely, spend without 
control, and so on.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the lady, ‘they are 
things to be enjoyed when one is 
happy. They add to happiness, but 
they don’t give it.’ 

‘Well said” answered Mr. Des- 
tiny. ‘Then let us proceed to busi- 
ness , 

* But, first, I must observe,’ said 
the lady, ‘that the possession of 
external advantage, such as you 
have enumerated, does not by any 
means exclude happiness. What 
numbers possess them in a greater 
or less degree who are happy into 
the bargain !’ 

‘Yes; there are numbers not 
desirous of coming to me at all, 
answered Mr. Destiny. ‘They may 
have certain wishes, but on the 
whole they are content; or their 
wishes may be such as they them- 
selves are in the way to gratify. 
Those wishes belong to their pro- 
fession or their natural state in life, 
and they are using their own means 
to obtain them. On the other hand, 
it is too true that some people who 
would seem to be best off are not 
endowed with happiness; and, as I 
said, they may well part with every- 
thing to obtain it.’ 

‘And would, with everything,’ 
said the lady, wiping her eyes 
(which had moistened while he 
spoke) with a handkerchief trimmed 
with lace at a guinea a yard. 

‘If that is your conviction, 
madam, I will lay an exchange be- 
fore you, I don’t mean an exchange 
with any one else, but with yourself. 
I will describe an existence which is 
very happy, and for a similar one 
you may change yours. To ex- 
change with another, both parties 
must agree, and I don’t think the 
person I propose to describe would 
consent to want happiness even if 
she could gain your advantages. 
The position is this :—A little plain 
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woman, who is devoutly loved" by 
her husband.’ 

‘Ha!’ murmured the lady. 

‘She has a dutiful son, but he’s 
dull enough; on the other hand, she 
does not perceive it, for her time is 
occupied with the care of her family, 
visiting the cottagers,and what is 
called doing plain work. But she 
has a book which she reads on Sun- 
days, and makes a dog’s-ear to find 
the place where she left off. She and 
her husband and son sometimes pay 
a visit to a neighbour in their little 
shandradan. She has some pleasure 
in putting on her silk gown, and a 
great deal in the friendly gossip; 
she is busy all day, sleeps all night; 
murmurs an old song for lightness 
of heart.’ 

‘It’s all very well,’ said the lady, 
interrupting him; ‘but it is not 
possible I could be happy under 
those circumstances.’ 

‘Only she is happy. That you 
should be happy is the bargain; 
and that you are not happy is the 
complaint.’ 

‘ Better be miserable than so ig- 
norantly happy,’ said the lady, sud- 
denly rising. 

‘You are quite wrong, madam.’ 

* May be so, but I can’t help it.’ 
And with a graceful and gracious 
bend of her head she rustled 
through the shop, and mounting her 
well-appointed carriage, drove off 
amid the delight of a certain number 
of boys assembled at the door. 

There were many more applicants 
who came with their wishes. Few 
accomplished a bargain, but some 
did ; and of the latter I‘thought the 
most part made but disadvantageous 
terms. 

One good-looking young fellow’s 
wish was to marry an heiress; he 
had no other clear idea on the sub- 
ject, the mere fact of an heiress was 
his desire. Mr. Destiny was rather 
hard upon him. 

‘It is all fair you should marry,’ 
said he; ‘and so that your wife has 
money, what will you consent she 
shall be without? Money you are 
to have, that’s settled. Will you 
give up beauty ?” 

‘Jes’ 

‘Sense? 

* Yes.’ 
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‘Good temper ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Your own way ?’ 

‘Oh! T’ll manage to get that.’ 

‘No; it is in the bargain that you 
shall not have it; will you give it 
up? 

‘Well, yes; but I’ll try.’ 

‘You are to fail. Whatdo you 

» 

‘Tl give all up for money.’ 

‘Well, you deserve a very rich 
bride. Have your wish then.’ 

Another applicant desired that her 
daughter should marry; and Mr. 
Destiny thought the wish deserved 
accomplishment at the price of the 
daughter’s society, her utility at 
home, the pleasure and grace she 
had given to her native place, the 
seven-eighths of her heart bestowed 
on her husband, while the parents 
kept only one-eighth. 

Again one came, and said a legacy 
had been left him, and he wished it 
was more. Mr. Destiny laughed, 
and said he regretted he could do 
nothing for him. Another, who was 
an old man, certainly midway be- 
tween seventy and eighty, wished 
he had a knowledge of entomology ; 
and Mr. Destiny, praising his energy, 
proposed to him to give away one of 
his remaining years in exchange for 
the knowledge. In like manner a 
young man who wished he under- 
stood German, was told to give for 
it three hours out of the four-and- 
twenty for half a year. ‘ You will 
still have twenty-one hours, said 
Mr. Destiny. 

And now, as the interest in others 
began to slacken, I bethought me 
that it would be as well if I went 
up and expressed my own wishes; 
and accordingly 1 approached the 
counter and told Mr. Destiny that 
I wished for health. 

‘Indeed,’ said he; ‘you look as 
if you needed that possession. What 
ails a young fellow like you to be so 
sick ? 

‘Hard work, I think, saidI. ‘I 
am obliged to be in my chambers at 
the call of my clients, the attorneys, 
ten hours a day, and to work five 
hours more to get through the busi- 
ness they give me.’ 

‘In short, you are a successful 
lawyer ?’. 
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‘Very much so; but a miserable 
invalid.’ 

‘Had you 
spirits ? 

‘Yes, I had. In my university 
days I was so very happy and so 
very glad, that my companions 
named me Festive.’ 

‘ Then, my dear sir, let me observe 
to you that you have already made 
one of those exchanges for which 
men come to me. You have ex- 
changed health for success; and 
now you want both health and suc- 
cess; but it seems you can’t have 
both. Give up at least a portion of 
the last. Work half your time, and 
get back half your health and light- 
ness of heart.’ 

‘How is that psssible? If I re- 
fuse any business I shall probably 
lose it all.’ 

‘Nay; there is a limit to business 
somewhere. Nobody can work more 
than three hundred and sixty-five 
days, of twenty-four hours ; each, 
during the year; therefore you can, 
if you will, cut off even the half.’ 

‘Not so easily; I must work in 
proportion to other people; some of 
whom can bear employment for 
eighteen hours a day.’ 

‘If so, they are able to do it, 
by being originally endowed with 
health, such as does not come into 
your destiny.’ 

‘ But it would be hard to fall be- 
hind those whom I have surpassed. 
Nobody can work more hours than 
there are in the year ; but for success 
they must work in proportion to 
other people.’ 
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‘Harder, I should think, to bear 
the restless anguish which is in 
your face.’ 

‘ That’s bad enough, indeed.’ 

‘Besides the probability of being 
unable to do no work whatever.’ 

‘That’s much worse.’ 

‘Take my advice: give half your 
success for half your time; and give 
that time for your wish—Health.’ 

‘Sir, I must think about it.’ 

‘Don’t think too long, for fear the 
opportunity should pass.’ 

‘Well, I dare say you’re right; 
and to-morrow I will let you know.” 

I returned home, and next morn- 
ing when I woke in my bed I found 
I was in the shivers of a nervous 
fever. Ideas raced through my 
brain with a rapidity which defied 
my efforts to catch them; I talked, 
but I knew not what I said; some- 
times I cried, sometimes I laughed, 
and I remember but little till com- 
plete exhaustion seemed to sink me 
into a profound sleep, from which I 
woke, and heard some one say, ‘ He 
will live.’ 

And live I did. I was frightened 
at what had happened, and I took 
measures to exchange my wealth for 
health. I steadily refused to plead 
for Jennings versus The Plausible 
Insurance Office; and I bought a 
horse, which I kept last winter at 
Dunchurch, and hunted from Lon- 
don twicea week. I soon got better ; 
and what is remarkable, though I 
went several times in search of New- 
street, beyond the Tower, and Mr. 
Destiny’s Wishes Shop, I never could 
find either. 
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TOWN LIFE IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


LL the towns which lie along 
‘4. the banks of the Rhone, with the 
exception of Lyons, bear the same 
sombre features of decay met with 
in places that owe their origin to 
events which give them prosperity 
and then pass away. Their dull 
old streets and squares, apparently 
half - peopled, full of antiquities, 
Roman or medieval, seem dreaming 
of an importance which they pos- 
sess no longer. Hence, such towns 
are more interesting to the antiqua- 
rian than to the ordinary tourist, 
and most of the books of travels in 
Southern France are filled with de- 
scriptions of ruins and ancient monu- 
ments which could be conveniently 
left to the engraver or photographer. 
It is indeed interesting to reflect, if 
we admit the calculations of arche- 
ologists, that the South of France 
must have been in ancient times 
nearly as fertile and populous as it 
is to-day. Not only did the Greek 
Marseilles and the Roman Lyons 
rival their modern successors, but 
under the Roman Emperors there 
were large cities, such as Arles and 
Narbonne, which have now sunk 
into trifling country towns. 

In these old Roman cities the air 
of antiquity always haunts us. The 
crumbling stones which compose the 
walls of the massive old houses were 
quarried by the Gauls, chiselled by 
the Romans, pulled down by the 
Goths and Saracens, put together 
again in & new form in the middle 
ages, and, since then, have, with a 
few alterations, sheltered each suc- 
ceeding generation to the present 
day. The traveller who goes as far 
as Avignon will be struck by the 
beauty of the country around, which 
has sometimes been called the gar- 
den of France ; and every one agrees 
that the city itself has a most strik- 
ing physiognomy. Some compare 
it to a Spanish town, others to an 
Italian; but it is the character of 
another age, not of another country, 
which impresses the mind s0 
strongly. No city which I have 
seen, not even Tréves, gives so near 
an idea of what a town was in the 
middle ages as Avignon. That vast 


and irregular pile of castellated 
architecture, called the Palace of the 
Popes, still rears its gloomy height 
above the houses which divide it 
from the Rhone. The city walls, 
built during the time the Popes 
made Avignon the capital of 
Christendom, are in good repair. 
Their square or round towers, and 
the connecting ramparts with cor- 
belled battlements, give a lively 
idea of the manner in which a place 
was defended in the days of the 
Black Prince and Duguesclin. A 
large part of the existing town 
appears to have been built in the 
fourteenth century, though there 
are whole streets which bear the 
more ornamental character of the 
architecture of the seventeenth. 
Avignon is full of old hotels 
of no great height, but very solidly 
built, with large gateways and en- 
closing square courts. There are, 
however, no attempts to keep up 
the marks of former grandeur. The 
ornaments of the houses are broken 
and defaced, or half covered with 
whitewash; the narrow, crooked 
streets, paved with sharp pebbles, 
are dirty and ill-cared for. A few 
people pass along now and then— 
their sabots clanking on the cause- 
way—speaking the soft Provencal. 
Most of the windows are covered with 
wooden blinds, and at every corner 
you notice an image of the Virgin, 
looking down from its little niche. 
The hill above the Palace of the 
Popes commands a fine view of the 
town and the adjacent country. On 
the one side is the Rhone, throwing 
its two arms round the island of 
Barthelasse. The nearest branch is 
half crossed by the four remaining 
arches of the bridge of St. Benezet, 
and on the further bank stands the 
old town of St. André, or Villeneuve, 
commanded by the castle built by 
Philippe le Bel. At your feet is 
the town of Avignon; the heavy 
level of the housetops, composed of 
tiles, which age has reduced to one 
sombre colour of decay, is only 
broken by the steeples of two or 
three old churches and some medi- 
eval towers; but if the eye is lifted 
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beyond the dull blot of mouldering 
masonry, the beautiful country is 
seen in the pure light of the south- 
ern sun. A hundred hills enclose 
the prospect, among which may be 
counted the snowy peak of Ventoux, 
the Alps of Dauphiné, the moun- 
tains of Vaucluse, and the olive- 
covered hills which look down upon 
the Rhone. 

The rule of the Popes at Avignon 
was succeeded by that of the Vice- 
legates, which, especially after the 
Reformation, was severe and inqui- 
sitorial. The highest offices were 
generally in the hands of Italians; 
the clergy and nobility were ex- 
empted from taxes, and the burdens 
of the State thrown upon the com- 
mon people. The policy of the 
kings of France increased the dis- 
content by keeping up a cordon of 
tolls and customs round the fron- 
tiers of the Comtat Venaissin, which 
impeded trade and repressed manu- 
factures. The French were very 
well received by the inhabitants 
when, in 1768, they took possession 
of Avignon on account of a quarrel 
with the Pope. Six years after, the 
little state was restored to the 
priests, but in 1791 the people rose 
against their rulers, and demanded 
to be united to the French republic. 
Some dreadful scenes took place: 
the murder of the notary, Lescuyer, 
by the aristocratic party was re- 
venged by the slaughter of sixty 
persons in the tower of the Glaciére. 
‘The inmates of the fifty monasteries 
and nunneries in Avignon were 
turned out of doors, and the whole 
of the Comtat Venaissin passed into 
the possession of France. 

Avignon has been described more 
particularly because in it most of 
my observations have been made, 
and the statistics collected upon 
which the following pages have been 
written. Let us now, without fur- 
ther preface, commence our review 
of the different phases of town life 
in the South of France. It is easy 
to guess that this sketch cannot 
include everything, yet it is to be 
hoped that nothing very striking or 
very novel will be left out. 
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Tf the father of the future French- 
man be poor it is possible that he 
may be born out of the home in 
which he has to pass so small a por- 
tion of his existence. In the small 
towns sages-femmes take boarders, 
and in the large ones there are regu- 
lar establishments for the conve- 
nience of women during their con- 
finement. Fairly into the world, 
and baptized in case of casualty, the 
infant is swaddled like a mummy 
by a species of bandage which draws 
his legs tightly together, and swathes 
his whole body up to the armpits, 
almost completely depriving the 
little creature of motion. In France 
it is not the custom for women to 
nurse their children. A lady would 
think herself degraded by such a 
plebeian duty, and almost every 
woman whose husband can bear the 
expense manages to shift upon 
another this first duty to her chil- 
dren. If any tender mother dares 
to break through the rule, she re- 
quires to keep up her deranged 
dignity by a perennial current of 
explanations. Those who follow 
trades, such as small shopkeepers, 
dressmakers, and washerwomen, 
seem to find it more to their profit 
to give the child out to nurse than 
to suspend their usual occupation. 
Frenchmen, as a rule, are suckled 
at one breast, which may go to 
account for their meagre and half- 
filled up appearance. If the family 
is rich they can take the nurse to 
live with them; if not, the mother 
occasionally goes to the country to 
live with the nurse, whom it is pru- 
dent to watch. What is a nurse 
after all but a woman whose poverty 
has tempted her to sell a share of 
the nourishment which nature has 
provided for the use of her own 
child? It is probable that to this 
defective manner of bringing up 
children is owing the very high 
mortality in infant life. In France, 
two hundred and seventy-five chil- 
dren in the thousand die before they 
have finished their fourth year. 
This is at least double the mortality 
which we meet with in England, 
Prussia, and Bavaria.* 


* T cannot lay my hands upon any return of infantine mortality which stops short of 
the fifth year; but counting the mortality of the fifth year as high as the second, third, 
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There is naturally a demand for 
nurses in France beyond any nor- 
mal supply, and poor women are 
sometimes tempted to keep on nurs- 
ing one child after another for two 
or three years. Girls who are 
seduced often leave their child in 
the country, where the wages of a 
nurse are low, and betake them- 
selves to a city, where the wages of 
a nurse are high enough to main- 
tain both themselves and their in- 
fant. Sometimes they get rid of 
their own child by putting it into a 
foundling hospital, which helps to 
account for the large number of 
such institutions in France. In the 
year 1833 the number of children 
from one to twelve years of age 
in the foundling hospitals amounted 
to one hundred and thirty thousand. 
In 1859 it fell to seventy-six thou- 
sand five hundred and twenty, 
owing to the newly-introduced sys- 
tem of giving mothers some out- 
door relief. Of these seventy-six 
thousand five hundred and twenty 
children thirty-nine thousand and 
eight are absolute foundlings. The 
foundling hospital at Avignon has 
been suppressed, but there are 
women who undertake to relieve 
any distressed damsel of an un- 
pleasant charge, and convey it to 
Carpentras or Marseilles for a trifling 
remuneration. This duty is, how- 
ever, becoming more and more diffi- 
cult, from the increased strictness 
of the hospital regulations. Infanti- 
cide seems at the same time to be 
increasing. 

Women who have to work for 
their bread generally send their 
children to the Créche, where they 
are taken charge of for one sou in 
the day. The religieuses will even 
receive infants. They give the 
children their little dinner if it is 
sent with them, and provide amuse- 
ment for bigger children during the 
intervals of school. Many a poor 
woman at home would be glad of 
such an establishment. 

The teaching in Avignon, and 
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indeed throughout the South, is 
almost entirely in the hands of the 
clergy, who perfectly understand 
the necessity of making their reli- 
gion a part of the early education 
of the youth. Excluded from the 
sympathies of the liberal party, the 
Government is obliged to court the 
good-will of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, the representatives of 
the only powerful religious body in 
the country. Commanding as it 
does an unlimited amount of gra- 
tuitous labour, Roman Catholicism 
can undersell every competitor. 
Nor need we wonder that a Catholic 
government should take advantage 
of such an offer. ‘That thirty-seven 
per cent. of the population of 
France receive instruction from 
teachers bound down by religious 
vows, who in twenty years have 
gained about a million of pupils, is 
a fact which must cause serious 
anxiety to every religious and poli- 
tical reformer. 

The free schools in Avignon are 
kept by the Iréres de la Doctrine 
Chrétienne, or by the Alaristes. 
These men, who take religious vows 
for five years, generally live three 
together, and thus maintain them- 
selves upon the £24 a year allowed 
to each. Sometimes they keep a 
pension. The children who attend 
their schools are taught reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and drawing. 
If any child shows an unusual 
aptitude for study, he can be re- 
commended by the conseil municipal 
to receive aid to prosecute his edu- 
cation. For instance, he may get a 
demi-bourse at the Lycée, and this, 
if he proves deserving, is changed 
into a three-quarters or a whole 
bourse, that is, his whole board and 
education are defrayed by the Com- 
mune. At the end of his term at 
the Lycée he may be sent, for 
example, to the academy at Aix 
to be educated as a government 
civil engineer; or if the boy shows 
an unusual genius for music or 
drawing, he may be maintained in 


and fourth, which it never is, the mortality for the first four years of life would be for 
England 123, for Prussia 142°7, and for Bavaria 134.—See Canstatt’s Jahresbericht fiir 
Gesammte Medicin, 1859, Report (in the Reader) of Proceedings of Statistical Society, 


February 16th, 1864, and Dr, Farr’s remarks in the Reader, March 4th, 1865. 


Annuaire de Vaucluse, Avignon, 1859. 


See also 
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whole or in part at the schools 
for these arts in Paris. It is 
pleasing to think that great and 
rare talents are thus sure of being 
saved from the depressing influence 
of neglect or poverty. Itis useless 
saying that great talents will always 
make their own way. How do we 
know that? All analogy seems to 
belie such a heartless theory. An 
acorn may become a great oak or 
be snapped up by a sow. 

Besides, this system supports and 
educates a proper standard of culti- 
vation and taste, upon which all 
excellence is founded. There was 
one young woman here, a worker in 
a manufactory, who had a talent 
for music and a_ beautiful voice. 
She was sent to Paris at the ex- 
pense of the town, and is now a 
teacher of music. I have heard of 
several other instances where people 
of the “poorest classes have thus 
been helped to change their condi- 
tion by such generous and well- 
timed assistance. The distribution 
of demi-bourses naturally excites 
some rivalry and intriguing, and 
it would appear they are occa- 
sionally bestowed from unworthy 
motives. The Government freely 
grant this species of assistance to 
the children of officers and others 
who have a claim on their gratitude, 
and the number of these bourses is 
therefore very considerable. 

Throughout the South of France 
the Jesuits have set up seminaries 
to oppose the Lycées, and not with- 
out success. The priests of this 
wily order are the favourite con- 
fessors of the ladies, who are thus 
easily induced to commit their chil- 
dren to such holy guidance. They 
promise a more careful, religious 
and moral training than the Lycées, 
and are more assiduous in providing 
for the amusement and gaining the 
good-will of the children than the 
secular professors. They furnish 
their favourite pupils with intro- 
ductions to push their fortunes in 
life, and occasionally help them to 
make rich marriages. Their class- 
books are carefully cleared of all 
suspicious passages. Even the 
innocent adventures of Telemachus 
in the Isle of Calypso are expunged 
from the well-known work of .Féné- 
VOL, LXXIT. NO, COCOXXXI. 
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lon. Otherwise their course of 
study is the same as that in the 
Government schools, though their 
charges are somewhat lower. 

Indoor boarders, or pensionnaires, 
at the Lycée of Avignon, pay from 
£26 to £30 a year, according to the 
degree of instruction; the demi- 
pensionnaires, Who sup and sleep 
at home, pay from £15 to £19, and 
the out-door scholars from £3 4s. to 
£4. The course of study, besides 
the French language, literature, and 
history, includes the usual Latin 
and Greek, with one modern tongue, 
generally English; physics and 
chemistry have been taught from 
the beginning, and the elements 
of zoology and botany have more 
lately been added. 

Every complete education must 
include the exercise of all the 
faculties possessed by human beings, 
and one of the most important of 
these is the power of observation. 
Nothing is more useful than to 
learn how to observe and describe 
exactly, and this faculty is best 
educated by the teaching of draw- 
ing and some branch of natural 
history, taught of course upon the 
object. Botany would seem prefer- 
able for this purpose, as its phy- 
siology is easy, and plants can 
always be found for examination 
and dissection; but the physiology 
and history of animals seem to 
possess greater interest for the minds 
of ordinary people. 

If one reads over the programme 
of study, which embraces French, 
Latin, Greek, and one modern Jan- 
guage, the terms will appear very 
moderate. Sustained by Govern- 
ment, the Lycées do not make pecu- 
niary gain an object; but they could 
not be self-supporting without draw- 
ing a large number of boarders 
from the country and the smaller 
towns. In Avignon, for example 
there are two hundred and ten 
pensionnaires to seventy demi-pen- 
sionnaires and externes. From this 
one may readily conclude that 
there are no good schools in the 
smaller towns, which is indeed the 
case. Parents can now send their 
children by the railways to the 
Lycées of the great cities, where 
they can get a superior education 
xX 
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at almost the same rates. We may 
thus expect to see the best schools 
concentrated in a few places, and 
this increasing tendency to centrali- 
zation and to the suppression of 
the inner life of families is the 
bane of modern French society. 
The Government now holds the 
reins of thirty-six thousand schools 
and enforces one uniform system of 
education. 

Two-thirds of the girls in France 
who get any instruction at all re- 
ceive it from the religieuses, who are 
favoured by Government and pa- 
tronized by the curés. In the South 
the predominance of such instruc- 
tresses is always increasing, never- 
theless the qualities which would 
lead a woman to enter into a nun- 
nery in this century are not those 
which fit her for taking the charge 
of the education of girls destined 
for the world. The training they 
give is confessedly inferior, and 
they have rarely the courage to 
attempt to pass the trifling ex- 
amination imperative upon a lay 
schoolmistress, but from which a 
religieuse is excused by the dis- 
graceful favouritism of the law.* 
The girls of the poorer classes sel- 
dom remain long at school, being 
withdrawn by their parents when- 
ever they are able to do a little 
household work. 

The better-educated class of nuns 
set up pensions for young ladies, 
and in the South of France, at least, 
are able to distance all competitors. 
Even such secular establishments 
as exist are forced to copy a con- 
ventual seclusion. This, as Rous- 
seau long ago remarked, is the great 
difference between the education of 
women in Catholic and Protestant 
countries. But the pensions for 
Protestant young ladies, of which 
there are many in the South, are 
nearly as strict in their regulations 
as those of the Catholics. The 
majority of a nation gives its own 
moral tone to the minority, how- 
ever much the latter may differ in 
religious faith. The young ladies 
in the South do not leave their 
convents with any contempt for 
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the vanities of the outer world, 
and their education is seldom as 
good as that received from secular 
teachers. 

At Avignon there are public lec- 
tures on chemistry and meteorology 
given at the charge of Government, 
and classes for mathematics, draw- 
ing, and music. The two latter 
studies have most charms for the 
Avignonese. They have produced 
many artists, amongst others Mig- 
nard, Parrocel, and the illustrious 
family of Vernet. They possess a 
remarkable aptitude for music, and 
the Choral Society of Avignon car- 
ried off the first prize for singing 
at a competition in Paris. The 
second was gained by Strasbourg. 
This perhaps may be accounted for 
by the mixture of the Italian blood 
introduced here during the rule of 
the Popes and Vice-legates. 

I have heard it said that the 
people of Avignon like better to 
learn to draw than to read, and the 
musical glories of Avignon and Car- 
pentras are somewhat diminished 
by the fact that the Department of 
Vaucluse stands fifty-sixth in the 
degree of education of its inhabi- 
tants. From the registers it appears 
that one-half of the people who 
come to be married cannot sign 
their own names: and let it be noted 
that this is not owing to any arti- 
ficial difficulties or even to the 
desire of the parents to put their 
children to work, though this is 
occasionally practised here. Gra- 
tuitous instruction is, and has long 
been, as accessible in the Depart- 
ment of Vaucluse as in the county 
of Midlothian, and yet one-seventh 
of the children fit for school in Vau- 
cluse were in 1859 going idle, and 
nearly one-half of those at school 
did not pay anything; on the other 
hand, the marriage registers of 
Edinburgh show that only three and 
a half per cent. of the men and 
seven per cent. of the women are 
unable to sign their own name. The 
main cause of the ignorance at 
Avignon is the utter indifference of 
the people, and for this, many in- 
telligent men warmly advocate com- 


* See the interesting article of Jules Simon, Révue des Deur Mondes, 15th Auzust, 
1264 
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pulsory instruction as the only 
remedy.” 

From the time of Louis XIV. 
Avignon was celebrated ‘for the 
manufacture of taffetas, and twenty 
years ago eight thousand hands 
were kept employed in the industry, 
but the workmen opposed the intro- 
duction of machinery so violently, 
that the masters were intimidated, 
and the trade has consequently gone 
to Lyons. That city, the second in 
France, has for centuries been the 
depot of the silk trade, perhaps too 
exclusively so, for it is the reproach 
of the system of commerce in France 
that it has too many intermediaries. 
Lyons brings her beautiful patterns 
and the dexterity of her workmen 
against the great capital and for- 
midable machinery of England, and 
gains the victory wherever elegance 
and beauty are preferred. France 
produces more silk fabrics than 
England, the Zollverein, Austria, 
and Switzerland put together. 

Marseilles is the glory and pride 
of the merchants of France. Never 
since the Phoczans of Ionia landed 
on the Gallic shore has Massilia 
been more flourishing than now. 
Enjoying certain immunities since 
1816, she has gained for herself 
the proud title of the Queen of the 
Mediterranean. Her prosperity was 
greatly increased by the conquest 
of Algeria and the Crimean War, 
and she dreams of a golden future 
in the opening of the Suez Canal. 
Her capitalists are bold and active, 
her quays are thronged with traders 
of all nations, and her fine har- 
bour filled with ships from every 
coast on the Mediterranean. The 
people are richer, trade is brisker, 
life is quicker in Marseilles than 
in the sleepy inland cities of the 
South. 

Avignon is the centre of the trade 
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in madder, which is much grown in 
the Comtit. The price of this dye 
has much fallen of late from the 
diminished supply of cotton and the 
increased use of aniline, and the 
town, in spite of its fine situation, is 
by no means in a prosperous condi- 
tion. 

France already has nine millions 
of people engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, England and Wales scarcely 
ten per cent. of their population. 
But for the last twenty years the 
rural population of France has re- 


‘mained stationary and that of the 


towns has been increasing. This is 
no doubt owing to the division of 
the land having approached its ex- 
treme limits, to the accumulation of 
capital, and the rise of manufactures. 
At the same time it is interesting 
to note that a number of industries 
which in Great Britain would almost 
exclusively be pursued in the towns 
are in France successfully carried on 
in the country: such are the making 
of gloves on the Isére, the polish- 
ing of precious stones on the heights 
of Mount Jura, the fabrication of 
straw hats on the Rhine and Moselle, 
of buttons in Auvergne, of lace in 
Normandy and French Flanders. 
The same spectacle is seen in 
Saxony and Switzerland, where em- 
broidery, watch-making, and toy- 
making are successfully carried on 
in the homes of the peasantry. 
Able to alternate rural with manu- 
facturing pursuits, and to fill up the 
idle days of the one with the in- 
dustry of the other, the country 
people do not shrink from the com- 
petition of machinery, and in Bel- 
gium the manufacture of lace is 
actually passing from the towns into 
the country + 

The recent commercial treaties 
and the improved means of commu- 
nication have done good both to 


* M. Duruy, in his Rapport & ?Empereur sur [Etat de 0 Enseignement primaire 
pendant ’ Année 1863, strenuously pleads for both gratuitous and compulsory education. 
Instruction appears to be too feebly valued for the people to be willing to pay for it. No 
one who reads the document through will fail to be convinced of the defective state of edu- 
cation in France. In a hundred marriages in the towns 28 men and 43 women cannot sign 
their names; in the country the numbers mount to 32 per cent. for the men, and 48 for 


the women, 


818 communes have no schools; but it must be confessed that things have 


very much bettered since 1833, when legislation was first applied to the evil. 
+ See this interesting subject well treated in an article in the Dtévue Contemporaine, 


28th February, 1865. 
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town and country, and especially 
to the vine-growing departments of 
the South.* They get a_ better 
price for their wine, and import 
their corn at a cheaper rate. Hence 
the cultivation of the vine, which 
is falling off in the North, is pros- 
pering in the South. It is impos- 
sible to deny that Napoleon III., by 
establishing free trade and nego- 
tiating commercial treaties, has un- 
derstood the true wants of France 
and foreseen her future necessities. 
Nor did he accomplish all this with- 
out some temporary loss of popu- 
larity, for the public mind was not 
at all prepared for the change. 

In spite of its increasing com- 
mercial activity, mercantile men in 
France have no such opportunities 
of laying out their capital as are 
open in Great Britain, and conse- 
quently, no class of people in the 
towns is as rich as the same class at 
home. Merchants’ clerks, as a rule, 
get from forty to sixty pounds, rarely 
more than one hundred and twenty 
pounds a year. Small shopkeepers 
are extremely common, often dealing 
in but one kind of ware. I do not 
think that professional men, such 
as notaries and physicians, gain 
much more than the half of what 
they do in England, even if we take 
into consideration the difference in 
prices. Everything, in fact, is 
slower here. A man graduates at 
a later age, sets up a business later, 
and marries later. He is, however, 
content to retire earlier and with 
a Meagre competence. 

In Avignon, skilled labourers, 
such as carpenters, locksmiths, ma- 
sons,t and shoemakers, get from 
2s. 6d. to 2s. 11d. a day, smiths, 
3s. 9d., dyers, 1s. 8d. Weavers (tis- 
serands), always the worst-paid class 
in France, last winter got no more 
than 1s. 3d. In smaller towns the 
first four trades receive less pay 
than above. Trained labour in 
France is worse recompensed than 
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agricultural labour. Any man who 
can flourish a pick or push a spade 
in the country round about, gets 
2s. 1d. a day, and this is paid to all 
the numerous day labourers now 
in the service of .the town of Avig- 
non. The difference in favour of 
trained labour is only two-sevenths, 
a few years ago it was one-third; in 
England it ranges from one-third 
to one-half. Thus, while the agri- 
cultural labourer in the South of 
France is, even when dependent 
upon daily wages alone, as well off 
as the same class in England, the 
trained labourer is not so. At the 
same time we ought not to forget 
that in the South a man requires 
less clothing, fuel, and carbonaceous 
food than in the North. Moreover, 
the English labourer certainly gets 
through more work than the French 
one. 

The comparative scarcity of 
capital and dulness of trade, .the 
injury done to commerce by the 
protective spirit in France, and the 
more rapid increase of the town 
over the country population, may 
have something to do with this 
disparity of remuneration between 
town and country. In England, on 
the other hand, the best of our 
trained labourers are continually 
tempted either to emigrate or to 
take employment in foreign coun- 
tries. There is a proverb that France 
throws away its scum and England 
its cream. 

Women appear to have more 
sources of employment than in Eng- 
land. A respectable shopkeeper 
will put his wife behind the counter, 
indeed the men sometimes sink into 
nonentities. Smart young girls are 
in great demand, and most of the 
tailoring is done by female fingers. 
Women gain from 6d. to 2s. 6d. a 
day, female servants £6 to £8 in 
the year. 

Wages in France have risen more 
than one-third since 1824.t The 





* See Statisque de la France, deuxitme série, tome xiii. 1864, p. xiii, 
+ Since my writing this the masons at Avignon have struck and gained higher wages, 


*from two shillings and sixpence to six shillings and eightpence a day,’ 


It is significant 


of the southern operative, that the dyers of Lyons have struck for shorter hours instead of 


higher pay, 


$ In acknowledging with gratitude the valuable ‘information collected in the different 
volumes of the Statistique de la France, deuxitme serie, it is perhaps ungracious to 
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price of bread, the principal article 
of diet with labourers in France, 
is much the same. In 1824 one 
kilogramme of bread cost 38 cen- 
times, the same weight of beef 82 
centimes, of mutton 98 centimes. 
The present prices of these articles 
are—bread 37 centimes, beef 1 franc 
20 centimes, and mutton 1 franc 
40 centimes.* 

Considering that the price of 
many articles of commerce and 
manufacture has fallen, I am dis- 
posed to believe that the condition 
of the working classes in the towns 
has, on the whole, improved. 

Notwithstanding, the town inha- 
bitants of the South of France, as 
far as I am able to judge, must 
suffer by comparison with that of 
the town population of our own 
country, Germany, and the North of 
France. Moreover the country 
population in the same departments 
is much more honest and true- 
hearted, more constant and less 
vain than their neighbours in the 
towns. Undoubtedly the worst 
qualities of the French—vanity, 
dissipation, fickleness, and improvi- 
dence—are brought out by a city life. 
In the country avarice is stronger 
than vanity, in the towns vanity 
is stronger than avarice. The town 
people spend their money in vapid 
amusements. Drunkenness—which 
is not so rare in the North of France 
as some writers seem to believe— 
is almost unknown in the South, 
but libertinage takes its place. A 
gentleman who ought to know 
assures me that the morality of 
women of the upper classes has 
much improved, while that of the 
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concludes that the absolute amount 
of virtue and vice in this world is 
always much the same, as the con- 
servation of moral forces. 

The people are industrious as 
long as their strength lasts, but 
they never provide for an evil day ; 
and though the number of chari- 
table institutions and societies of 
every description in Avignon is 
remarkably large, yet there is a 
great deal of misery and more 
begging than I ever met with in 
a town of the same size. The 
possession, real or hoped for, of a 
small piece of land does for the 
peasants what neither education, 
public lectures, savings banks, nor 
prizes for virtue will do for their 
brethren in the towns. 

We can scarcely claim any higher 
moral or physical condition over the 
French from the trifling difference 
in the death rate, especially when 
we consider the great amount of 
infantine mortality in France. There 
are several reasons for believing 
that the mortality of European races 
increases as they approach the 
equator ; Norway, Sweden, and 
Russia have a lower mortality than 
we have. 

In France the number of births, 
marriages, and deaths in the country 
are all fewer than in the town. 
In 1854 there was in Paris one 
marriage for every hundred inha- 
bitants, in the other towns one 
marriage for every one hundred and 
thirty-two, and in the country one 
marriage for every one hundred 
and thirty-six. In Paris there was 
one birth for every thirty-one inha- 
bitants, in the other towns for every 


lower has fallen off; from which he 


thirty-five, and in the country for 


regret that the returns are not always brought down to the date of publication. We 
have, for example, important calculations in reference to the condition of workmen 
(Statistique de la France, deuxieme série ‘ Prix et Salairies & diverses époques’) made 
from returns as old as 1857, and published as late as 1863. 

M. About, in his book Le Progrés, third edition, p. 155, quotes the Statistique Agricole 
of 1859 to prove that the mean wages of a country labourer are 1s. 2d., but he has not 
noticed that these are the wages not of 1859 but of 1852. Since then they have much 
increased: in 1855 the mean wages were Is. 4}d., and now probably are above rs, 8d. 
And why has M, About, in copying the calculation of a day labourer’s income against his 
expenses, altogether missed out the snpplementary wages gained during mowing or 
reaping, calculated at 43 percent,? Why, indeed, but that it told against his wild 
conclusion that France ought to get rid of fitteen millions of her peasantry and send them 
to Algeria, Senegal, Guiana, and New Caledonia ? 

* The prices are given in French money to avoid inconvenient fractions, 


I suppose 
every one knows that 10 centimes make a penny, aud 100 centimes 1 franc. 
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every forty-one. The deaths stood 
in the order indicated, Paris, towns, 
and country, twenty-eight, twenty- 
nine, and forty. 

The increase of the population in 
France is regulated by circum- 
stances which do not appear to 
influence any other European na- 
tion, hence no comparison can be 
attempted from the proportions of 
the birth-rate. 

The most difficult of all puzzles 
is to find out to what religion 
Frenchmen belong. Roman Catho- 
licism is the form recognized by the 
country and the government, and a 
few years ago it was much in 
fashion: people who did not believe 
in a word of its creed recommended 
it to others with the utmost con- 
descension. Every child is baptized 
in it, every one is married in the 
church, and if you ask any one his 
religion he will tell you that he is a 
Catholic. Yet few of the men go to 
church, and fewer still to confes- 
sional. I have heard a rigid Catholic 
estimate that even in the South one- 


half of all the educated men were ° 


unbelievers—some carry the calcu- 
lation as high as three-fourths, and 
doubts about the divine origin of 
Christianity are widely spread 
amongst the lower classes. You 
rarely meet with zealous Catholics, 
and more rarely still with intolerant 
ones. It is even said that many 
of the priests hold very liberal 
opinions. Things have much 
changed since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when a difference in faith 
plunged the whole of France into 
one sustained civil war. The eon- 
troversy between Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism, which seems to 
excite considerable interest in Eng- 
land, arouses none in France. Pro- 
testantism exists quietly by the side 
of its rival, neither making converts 
nor exciting persecution. 

The women in France are more 
religious than the men. They 
generally go to the church, and 
confess themselves with more or 
less regularity. The ladies interest 
themselves in keeping up the chari- 
table societies, and seem to spend a 
good part of their time in dressing 
dolls in fancy costumes to represent 
the birth of Christ in the manger. 
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The three kings of the East, the 
shepherds of Bethlehem, and a 
number of figures, such as ladies 
with crinolines, Zouaves, peasants, 
and monks, going with toys and 
presents in their hands to con- 
gratulate the Virgin on the nativity, 
are exhibited in the churches during 
Christmas. This difference between 
the religion of the men and that of 
the women is a striking feature in 
Catholic countries. A Frenchman 
is devout as long as his education 
is in the hands of his mether and 
the priests. He then becomes an 
esprit fort, though perhaps recom- 
mending religion ‘as one of the 
pillars of society.’ When he is old 
he sometimes returns to it himself, 
and generally receives extreme unc- 
tion, either as a safe and easy piece 
of insurance for the next world, 
or to avoid scandal and to die 
comme il faut. 

Very few Frenchmen are anxious 
to quarrel with the clergy, and still 
less the people of the South. From 
the returns in the Statistique de la 
France it appears that there are 
more priests in the south-eastern 
departments than the highly Catho- 
lic districts of the north-west. The 
music, paintings, and splendid pro- 
cessions of the Catholic Church 
strike their somewhat sensuous na- 
ture. Its absolutions and indul- 
gences agree with their easy morality, 
and the charities it offers gain the 
good-will of the poor, especially in 
the towns. When a workman turns 
sick he goes into the hospital, where 
he is nursed by the Peligieuses. In 
the meanwhile his family is consoled 
and perhaps supported by the kind- 
ness of the curé of the parish or the 
Dames de Charité, his children are 
taught to read by the brothers of a 
religious order, and if he travels to 
another town he goes to sleep at the 
Hospice. Relief always comes lighter 
from the hands of the Church. 

There is a certain pietistic tone 
about the inhabitants of Avignon, 
which is perhaps the most eccle- 
siastical city in France. The arch- 
bishop here holds his little sacer- 
dotal court, and there are two 
seminaries for the education of 
Catholic priests. Three of the 
eighteen Confréries of Avignon still 
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exist. The Penitents Gris, which 
dates from 1226; the Penitents Blancs 
(1527), and the Penitents Noirs de la 
Miséricorde (1595). In their pro- 
cessions they wear the colour which 
distinguishes their fraternity, other- 
wise their costume is the same—a 
peaked hood entirely covering the 
face, with holes for their mouth and 
eyes, anda long gown tied with a 
girdle. In this guise they assemble 
for prayers, they collect money for 
charity, and go about in procession. 
The Penitents Gris profess to keep up 
the perpetual adoration of the Holy 
Sacrament, but their number is not 
strong enough or their zeal not 
fervent enough to carry it on during 
the night. As there was an un- 
usual drought in the spring of last 
year the brotherhood of the white 
penitents took the matter in hand. 
They made a procession one evening 
with lighted torches. The result 
was that it rained within the week. 
These fraternities are now obliged 
to recruit their number from the 
lower classes. Long ago they bore 
the names of kings and nobles upon 
their rolls: witness that of Henry 
III., who was admitted to the orders 
of the Penitents Blancs and Bleus on 
his return from Poland in 1574, and 
who tried to introduce a similar 
order into Paris. = 

In the Museum Calvet of Avig- 
non is a magnificent ivory crucifix 
which once belonged to the con/rérie 
of the Penitents Noirs. The story 
runs that the brotherhood had ihe 
right of obtaining from the Vice- 
legate once a year the pardon of a 
cohdemned criminal, and that the 
cross was given to the order by a 
famous artist, Jean Guillermin, to 
save the life of his nephew who was 
condemned for homicide. In the 
picture-gallery there is a striking 
painting, the artist, in the dress of the 
seventeenth century, consigning, with 
a sorrowful countenance, his costly 
work into the hands of the mem- 
bers ‘of the order, while two ladies 
seem overjoyed at the liberation of 
the nephew, whose chains are being 
removed. From a monograph in 
the Décentralisation of February, 
1864, it appears that this celebrated 
ivory crucifix was in reality made 
to order by the sculptor, and regu- 
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larly paid for by the Penitents Noirs, 
and the transaction still stands 
recorded in their archives. 

On the Rhine the inmates of the 
few convents that still exist are in 
danger of dying of starvation, but 
in Avignon there are many applica- 
tions to found new religious houses, 
and what is singular, money never 
seems to be wanting. As the 
Government is reluctant the arch- 
bishop generally refuses permission 
to add to the three monasteries and 
twelve nunneries already established. 

Last winter we were promised a 
grand procession of all the religious 
orders in Avignon, headed by two 
archbishops, on the occasion of the 
presentation of the complete skeleton 
of St. Felicitas from the Pope. She 
was, it is said, the wife of a freed- 
man, and suffered death for her 
religion in the reign of Diocletian. 
Possibly a very worthy woman. She 
could never have anticipated the 
tardy honours destined for her 
memory, which, in despite of the 
prayers of so many religious people, 
were never publicly paid, for it 
rained so hard in the morning that 
the clergy would not venture out in 
their fine robes. 

Nothing is more true than the 
remark of Count Cavour, that the 
leading idea of Napoleon ITI. is the 
establishment of his own dynasty, 
and in the desire to fortify his posi- 
tion he has overlooked all other con- 
siderations. In the provinces he 
has increased the central power of 
the Government by strengthening 
the hands of the Préfet and reserv- 
ing to himself the entire right of 
nominating the Maires and Maires- 
Adjoints. The Préfet, of course, is 
responsible to the minister of the 
interior, but nevertheless, his autho- 
rity is very great. A species of 
king in his own department, the 
Conseil de la Préfecture is his privy 
council, the Conseil-Général and 
Conseil d’ Arrondissement his lords 
and commons, whose suggestions he 
accepts or dismisses. The members 
of the Conseils Municipaux, like the 
other local deliberative bodies, are 
still elected by the people, but the 
Préfet can, if he chooses, overrule 
their decisions, and even suspend 
the Maire, dissolve the council, and 
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nominate a new one till the next 
election. This power is, however, 
purely defensive and only to be 
exercised in cases of assumed neces- 
sity. Nothing can be done in the 
department without his consent; 
he is at once the head of the local 
administration, the medium of all 
communication with the central 
government, and the executor of its 
decrees. All the local institutions 
are under the surveillance of this 
long-handed potentate. He fills up 
the vacancies in the ranks of the 
inferior employés, and recommends 
the higher ones for the approval of 
government. He looks after the 
spies, and bribes or bullies the elec- 
tors. In a word, he manages every- 
thing with which the administrative 
government has a right to interfere, 
and a thousand affairs in which it 
has not. 

The Emperor himself, in his speech 
at the opening of the Corps Legislatif, 
has acknowledged that France is 
shackled by too many regulations, 
and he has promised to allow greater 
liberty to the municipal and general 
councils in the management of their 
own affairs. But the project of law 
introduced will hardly satisfy the 
intelligent and active party who 
have long demanded more thorough 
reforms. It is not easy to forget 
that his policy has always been to 
impair the liberty of the Commune, 
to destroy the collective life of the 
departments, and to repress all asso- 
ciative attempts at improvement as 
the incipient workings of a band of 
conspirators. But if Napoleon III. 
is no friend of freedom, he has at 
least the sagacity to understand 
when he must give in to public 
opinion. 

The Emperor ardently courts 
popularity; he considerably in- 
creased the pay of the employés, and 
resorts to somewhat undignified 
shifts to gain the goodwill of the 
masses. What is the Moniteur des 
Communes but an advertising sheet 
printed to be posted up on the walls, 
full of favourable notices, and pleas- 
ing and mendacious reports about 
the Emperor’s wisdom and success ? 

There is even more need of a free 
press, and the journalists are even 
more vilely treated in the provinces 
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than in Paris. Napoleon may pre- 
vent them from blaming his policy, 
but he will never gain their praises 
till they feel the gripe of the police 
from off their throats. His apolo- 
gists say that a government must 
secure its own existence; but so 
must a newspaper; and how can it 
do so if it is not allowed to publish 
the news ? 

The Emperor gives his underlings 
work which worthy men will be 
ever slow to do, and no government 
can court corruption in its own 
employés without danger to itself; 
yet, with certain exceptions, the 
present administration of the coun- 
try is good, though containing the 
ferments of inevitable decompo- 
sition. The executive, though wide 
and far-reaching, is yet exact and 
effective ; the public tranquillity is 
perfect, and there are few complaints 
about the distribution of justice. 
The Government servants are re- 
cruited amongst the best men of the 
country, and though their bearing 
is haughtier than in England, there 
is little that recalls the insolent 
bureauocracy of submissive Ger- 
many. But the Emperor has drawn 
largely both upon the good of for- 
mer systems and the money of a 
coming generation, and pay-day 
must yet come. The same improvi- 
dent system of giving a temporary 
employment to the workmen by 
creating uncalled-for improvements, 
and paying them on_ borrowed 
money, which is met with in Paris, 
is also to be found in the pro- 
vinces. The present Maire of Avig- 
non is a good specimen of a local 
imitator of Napoleon III. Made 
maire for his subserviency, he got 
the Government to nominate him as 
candidate for the Corps Legislati/, and 
then used his two offices to be 
elected member for the Conseil-Géné- 
ral. His influence is now so over- 
bearing that with the help of the 
Préet he can carry almost every- 
thing that he desires. Accordingly 
he has run the town irretrievably 
into debt to compass very question- 
able improvements. For instance, 
he has twice commenced and twice 
uprooted a botanical garden which 
he has now planted on the esplan- 
ade above the cathedral, which is n> 
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bigger than Trafalgar Square, and 
whose magnificent view, known to 
every tourist, is impeded by trees 
and shrubs which can never grow 
well in such an exposed position. 
Wholesale demolitions of valuable 
houses are just commencing, to lead 
a broad street into the centre of the 
dead old town, and similar improve- 
ments are, I believe, going on all 
over France, in some cases on bor- 
rowed money, in others on the pro- 
duce of the sale of the property of 
the Communes. But when the inter- 
est of all these accumulated debts 
has mounted sufficiently high to 
make the towns and Communes turn 
away their labourers, when all the 
improvements in the streets and 
roads are finished, what will become 
of the labourers who have so long 
worked upon a fictitious demand? 
Will there not be a famine like that 
which took place in Britain after 
the completion of our great lines of 
railways? Such a crisis will try 
the strength of the Government. 
The best security which the French 
have against being ill-governed is 
not public opinion, but what is be- 
hind public opinion when set at 
defiance — revolution. It is the 
knowledge that the French will not 
be trifled with, and that they have 
the spirit and the courage to destroy 
a bad government, which keeps the 
Government anxious and fearful to 
do its duty, and controls the tyran- 
nical propensities of overpowerful 
officials. The good which revolu- 
tion has done on the Continent is 
nothing to the good which the fear 
of it has prompted and the evils 
which it has prevented. 

The very mention of politics in 
Avignon recalls the murder of Mar- 
shal Brune. This brave soldier 
stopped here in 1815, on his way to 
Paris; but reports were spread 
amongst the people that he was 
going to take the command of the 
army of the Loire to chastise the 
Royalists of the South. The hotel 
was surrounded by a furious multi- 
tude. He managed, however, to 
make his way to one of the gates, 
but was turned back by some of the 
national guards, and it was with 
great difficulty that he again reached 
the hotel. Here the Préfet, Maire, 
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and Sous-Prefet tried to save him 
from the fury of the people. ‘ Several 
individuals,’ says M. Vaulabelle, in 
his Histoire des Deux Restaurations, 
‘escaladed the roof and dropped 
into the corridors. Two of them 
got into the chamber of Brune, who 
was standing reading a letter from. 
his wife to soften these hours of 
pain. They recognised their victim. 
by his lofty stature. The fine and 
manly countenance of the Marshal 
remained calm. “Whatdo you want?” 
said he. One of them answers by 
presenting a pistol and drawing the 
trigger. The Marshal beats down 
his arm—the bullet strikes the wall. 
* T will show you how to do,” said the 
other, discharging a carabine whose 
contents passed through the lower 
part of the Marshal’s head. The 
Marshal fell dead. One of the mur- 
derers appearing at a window then 
announced that Brune was no more.’ 
The news was received with cries of 
joy. Two witnesses were found to 
swear that the Marshal had com- 
mitted suicide. After the authori- 
ties of Avignon had corroborated by 
their signature this cowardly false- 
hood, the body was enclosed in a 
rude coffin to be carried to the cha- 
pel at the Artillery barracks. But 
the murder of Brune did not satisfy 
the rage of his assassins. ‘ When 
the coffin enclosing the remains of 
the glorious soldier, who had de- 
feated at Berghen the English and. 
Russians, and had conquered Hol- 
land and Switzerland, were carried 
out of the hotel and appeared upon. 
the square, the mob of savages, who 
the same morning had raged against: 
that noble life, rushed upon the 
coffin, broke it in pieces, tore the 
shroud, seized the corpse, dragged 
it towards the bridge, and threw it 
into the Rhone, with insults and 
cries. At the moment in which the 
body sunk under the water, guns 
were fired in odious mockery.’ 
With the murders of Lescuyer 
and Brune on the one side, and the 
massacre of La Glaciére on the 
other, the two parties had little 
reason either to admire themselves 
or each other. Many families con- 
nected with the murder of the Mar- 
shal, in particular, are still in Avig- 
non, and it is thought impolite even 
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to allude to the affair. There is 
little wonder that the people in 
other parts of France should have a 
bad opinion of the inhabitants of 
Avignon, which for so many hun- 
dred years had served as an asylum 
for the scum of the surrounding 
provinces. ‘ Bon pays mauvais peu- 
ple, is an expression I have often 
heard used against them, and those 
who make their vices so much more 
striking than their virtues have 
little reason to complain when they 
get a bad character. 

Whatever may be the relative 
value of the qualities possessed by the 
people of Avignon, their character 
does not differ in any essential 
degree from that of the inhabitants 
of the surrounding departments. A 
certain violence of disposition has 
always been attributed to the natives 
of the South, and neither the crimi- 
nal statistics of to-day nor the his- 
tory of the past belie such an accu- 
sation. From the elaborate tables 
of the Statistique de la France it is 
clear that crimes against personal 
security are much more common in 
the southern than in the northern 
departments; and in the wars of the 
Reformation religious cruelty took 
a peculiarly savage cast in the 
South. The treacherous massacre 
of the Protestants of Orange by the 
troops of the Comtét Venaissin, and 
the terrible reprisals of Des Adrets 
and Montbrun were the preludes 
of St. Bartholomew. The cruelty of 
Louis XIV. to his faithful and un- 
offending Protestant subjects led 
to the insurrection in the Cevennes 
and the excesses of the irritated 
peasantry. The massacre of the 
Protestants at the mill at Nimes 
has led to a bad feeling between 
them and the Catholics, which exists 
to this very day,and which, in 1814, 
was the cause of deplorable excesses. 
Indeed, I have been told by one 
who ought to know that there was at 
that time a very strong desire for a 
new persecution against the Protest- 
ants all over this part of France. 
If the South did not surpass the 
North in cruelty during the times of 
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the Revolution, it certainly did not 
allow itself to be left behind. 

I must confess that a prolonged 
residence in the South has consider- 
ably diminished the favourable 
opinion I had gained of its inhabit- 
ants in a fortnight’s ramble through 
the country. But the people of the 
North of France rule the destinies of 
the nation, and I have not yet lost 
faith in their superior intelligence 
and moral worth. 

Curious old customs of Celtic 
Greek, and Roman origin still sur- 
vive in the South. For example, 
on Christmas day the people of Pro- 
vence light three candles, and put 
on the table three little pots, in 
which the seeds of wheat are left to 
sprout in water. A superstitious 
interest is taken in the growth of 
these seeds. They carry the branch 
of a fruit tree three times round the 
room and then burn it on the 
hearth. The custom of hanging a 
branch out of the window of a 
house when wine is for sale recalls 
the old proverb, ‘Good wine needs 
no bush.’ In Dauphiné, on the 
birthday of any of the family, they 
light a candle for every year he has 
passed, save in the case of people 
who do not like being reminded of 
their age.* These customs have 
fallen much into disuse in the 
towns; but, as usual, they have 
more vitality in the country. 

Careful research amongst the 
peasantry has brought to light many 
curious practices which must be 
treated as remains of paganism. 
For example, in different parts of 
France it is customary to seat 
women upon druidical stones, in 
order to cure them of sterility. In 
others the young girls go to place a 
piece of money, or some other offer- 
ing, upon similar monuments, in 
order to obtain husbands. Some 
inhabitants of the Haute Loire ‘ and 
of the banks of the Lot, pay devo- 
tion to certain stones, among others 
to that of Livernon, the peyro mar- 
tino, which they anoint with oil, as 
in ancient times. Do not they still, 
in some parts of France, pay sacra- 


* The farandole, which is still danced in Provence and Dauphiné, the Candiote of 
the modern Greeks, is perhaps the same as that described in Homer on the shield of 
Achilles, The festival held in the month of May was probably introduced by the Romans, 
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fice to the fountains and the lakes? 
superstitions that one finds amongst 
the Kalmucks and modern Greeks, 
The shepherds in Languedoc carry 
in their sack a black stone, pierced 
with holes, probably a fragment of 
lava, in order to preserve their 
flocks from the rot, a talisman in 
which they have the same confi- 
dence as the ancients in the me- 
teoric stone.’”* 

There is a very marked difference 
between the Latin and Germanic 
races which is well brought out by 
comparing the English and French; 
the latter have a pliancy of man- 
ners, a delicate sensibility, and a 
tendency to refine, rarely met with 
in the rougher Briton. If the 
Frenchman has anything disagree- 
able to communicate, he does it in 
the manner which he considers 
least liable to cause offence. The 
Englishman often confers favours 
in an unpleasant manner. If a 
Frenchman wishes to refuse a 
favour he will very often promise to 
grant it, but do so in such a man- 
ner as to let the person guess that 
he does not intend to keep his word. 
The Englishman says, No, without 
any compliments. The Frenchman 
regards John Bull as brutal. John 
Bull, who is disposed to trust in 
promises, considers the Frenchman 
insincere. It comes very much to 
the same thing in the end; the 
shortest way seems to us the best, 
nevertheless, it would not be popu- 
lar across the Channel. The vanity 
of the French is great, easily 
wounded, and revengeful. Rough, 
blunt people, who get on well 
enough in England, would make 
too many enemies in France. The 
Frenchman is more finical in his 
tastes, more artificial in his habits, 
and, as usual, the difference of cha- 
racter is strongly brought out in 
his amusements. The occupations 
of the two nations are in a great 
measure determined by the nature 
of the country they inhabit. The 
Englishman lives in an island, has 
good harbours, and an abundant 
supply of coal: he must thus be- 
come a sailor, a trader, or a manu- 


du Gard, par V. de Baumefort, Lyon, 1863. 
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facturer. The Frenchman has a 
smaller coast, a poor supply of coal, 
with a fertile country, and a fine 
climate; his pursuits are therefore 
mainly agricultural—but both 
people can choose their own amuse- 
ments. The Englishman is fond of 
out-door exercise, he plays best at 
the roughest game; he likes cricket, 
boxing, racing, yachting, and fox- 
hunting. The Frenchman takes to 
billiards, fencing, shrugging his 
shoulders, dancing, and playing at 
cards; he is fond of sweet meats, 
and delights in dressing himself 
neatly, washing his face with ean- 
de-cologne, and loitering about. 
The English prefer living in the 
country or suburbs; the French- 
man seeks the centre of the largest 
town in which he can arrange to 
reside. There is, however, no want 
of real manliness about him; he 
likes exercises and amusements 
which demand dexterity and fine- 
ness of execution; but he never 
shrinks from real danger, and on 
the battle-field is as brave as the 
Englishman. 

The subject of amusements has 
been shamefully neglected by meta- 
physicians, and despised by divines, 
as any one will find out who at- 
tempts to read their works. Amuse- 
ments may be _ philosophically 
classed under two heads :— 

1. Collateral; that is, those which 
are arrived at indirectly, in doing 
good to ourselves or harm to our 
fellow-creatures, such as eating, 
dressing, bull-fighting, or talking 
scandal. Some people, it may be 
noticed, try to amuse themselves 
by doing good to others, but they 
soon tire of it. 

2. Direct amusement; such as 
going to the theatre, the ball, or the 
café, and writing books upon ar- 
cheeology and ecclesiastical history, 
which amuse those who hear the 
play, and those who write the books, 
but do not do any other good worth 
mentioning. 

The people of Avignon are much 
addicted to all these pastimes, some 
of which invite farther notice. 

The pleasure of being well- 


s du Département 
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dressed is acutely felt all over 
France, by the women, perhaps, 
more than by the men. The ladies 
of the South have the advantage of 
being better-looking than those of 
the North. Hence, with Rousseau, 
Wwe may smile at their simplicity in 
following fashions which seem more 
adapted to conceal ugliness than to 
adorn beauty. Women of the richer 
classes are mere copiers of the 
Parisian fashions, though they select 
brighter colours. Mourning is put 
on with reluctance, and is soon 
thrown off. The dismal effect of a 
black gown may be diminished by a 
fine mauve petticoat; grey and 
purple will do well enough to attest 
the degree of regret at the loss of an 
aunt or cousin. 

The distinctions of condition are 
here well marked by difference of 
attire. One can, with very little 
practice, distinguish the peasant 
woman from the market woman, 
the market woman from the maid- 
servant, the maid-servant from the 
shop-girl, by the difference, not 
only in the materials of dress, but 
in the fashion and cut. All the 
women of the less pretentious classes 
Wear caps, and these are sometimes 
much more costly than bonnets. 
The peculiar dress of the Arlesiennes, 
which is now and then met with 
north of the Durance, is highly 
picturesque, and often very be- 
coming to young and good-looking 
women. The Greek type of beauty 
prevails at Arles, which was one of 
the colonies of Ionian Massilia. It 
is not unfrequent amongst the lower 
classes to see girls of an almost 
fairy loveliness, with a fineness and 
agility of form rarely seen among 
the Germanic races. The Arle- 
sicnnes wear a little muslin cap 
with a broad black velvet band 
round it, one end hanging over the 
left shoulder, the boddice and skirt 
of their gowns of different mate- 
rials, the body is low, and the 
shoulders and bosom covered with 
a square of muslin or net carefully 
plaited, and above that by a little 
shawl of some gay colour. They 
wear long earrings, a gold chain 
round the neck, with a cross at- 
tached. Beauty is more evanescent 
than in the North, the women, 
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especially in the towns, soon begin 
to fade. Hence there is all the 
more necessity for the time being 
improved. Every holiday brings 
out its throng of gaily-dressed 
women, and the diversity of costume 
and the brightness of colours is 
pleasing both to the observer and 
observed. There is no check to the 
richness of their dresses but the 
insurmountable bounds of fortune. 
The richest lady in the town is the 
finest drest, and so on to the foot of 
the scale. The poor girl who 
cannot afford a holiday dress, can at 
least have a few red ribbons in her 
cap, a gay handkerchief on her 
shoulders, or a smart apron above 
her old grey gown. Expense natu- 
rally comes to be considered last. 
An absurdly large part of these 
people’s revenue goes to the dress- 
maker and milliner, and as the men 
are by no means disposed to want 
in their own attire, there is often a 
difference of opinion as to the dis- 
posal of the family budget. On this. 
and other accounts many French- 
men affect a dislike to marriage, 
unless accompanied by a tempting 
dowry. It is a proverb here that 
the Lyonnais will not buy houses 
while they can hire them, nor marry 
women while they can get mis- 
tresses; and no doubt the latter 
practice is not very rare amongst 
the young men of France. Gal- 
lantry is the amusement of the 
South, and the abuses it leads to 
are its heaviest reproach—a re- 
proach which weighs on all classes, 
though attaching most to the male 


x 
Bull-fights are not uncommon in 


the South of France. They are 
carried on in the great amphi- 
theatres which the Romans have 
left at Arles and Nimes. There is 
a modern amphitheatre at Beaucaire, 
and temporary ones are occasionally 
erected in other towns. The follow- 
ing passage from the Mireio of 
Frederick Mistral will give some 
idea of the sport :— 


Ourrias descends from his horse, the 
bulls are collected at the door of the arena. 
Suddenly five of them dart into the circus, 
tossing their heads on high and their eyes 
on flame. Like the wind after the clouds, 
Ourrias pursues them, sometimes pricks 
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them with his lance, sometimes outstrips 
them, sometimes dances before them, some- 
times gives them a vigorous blow with his 
fist. All the people clap their hands, 
At last Ourrias seizes one of them by the 
horns. The black monster wishes to dis- 
engage his turned-up horns, he backs and 
flings, bellows for fury, and snorts out 
blood and steam; vain fury, useless bounds. 
The drover twists to him the horrible head 
of the brute, and then pushes it the other 
way. Christian and beast roll on the 
ground, A clamour shakes the amphi- 
theatre. A good man, Ourrias, a good man, 
and five broad-shouldered lads hold the bull 
to mark the baptism of triumph. Ourrias 
takes the hot iron and burns the back. A 
company of the girls of Arles, their cheeks 
flushed with galloping their white ponies, 
bring him a horn of wine, 


It is the wild herdsmen who take 
care of the cattle which feed amongst 
the wide marshes at the mouth 
of the Rhone who are most expert 
at this dangerous sport. In 1864 
regular professional bull- fighters 
were brought from Spain to revive 
the ancient games of the arena at 
Nimes, but the wildest brutes of 
the Camargue wanted the fury of 
the Andalusian bull; they allowed 
themselves to be butchered without 
fighting, and the southern ‘fancy’ 
went away disappointed. 

Owing to the warmth of the 
climate the people of the South 
are little inclined for out-of-door 
exertion, but are very fond of being 
in the open air. In the smaller 
towns, especially, one sees rows of 
women sitting before the doors 
sewing, knitting, or talking to one 
another, while the men do their 
work in the open streets. Nothing 
but inclement weather seems able 
to keep these people in their own 
houses. The richer classes during 
the summer spend their leisure 
time in their pavillons; houses built 
in the suburbs in the middle of a 
little garden. The garden has 
seldom much care bestowed upon 
it, and the narrow little houses, 
without verandah and unshaded by 
trees, show how lightly the people 
dread what to an Englishman would 
be the burdensome heat of summer. 
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But the pavillons of the smaller 
towns are generally speaking poor 
erections when compared with the 
bastides of Marseilles and the pretty 
country-houses on the Rhone and 
Saone, round the wealthy city of 
Lyons. 

There is no space here to explain 
the remarkable difference between 
the French before and after the 
great Revolution. The refutation 
of old prejudices and the destruction 
of old institutions have led to a new 
view of life and manners which has 
in a great measure changed the 
character of the whole people. Let 
any one read attentively the obser- 
vations of travellers in France 
before the Revolution of 1788, and 
then let him cross the Channel and 
see whether he can find the same 
people. I do not ask him to seek 
for that attachment to their sove- 
reigns, and that worship of birth 
and rank which political causes 
have destroyed. Ispeak of changes 
in character and manners against 
which the Revolution was not 
directed. These changes have been 
mainly brought about and fostered 
by two causes: the great division of 
property occasioned by the French 
law of inheritance, which has tended 
so powerfully to equalize men’s 
fortunes, and the universal pre- 
valence of cafés and cercles, which 
has tended so powerfully to destroy 
all conventional inequalities. Cafés 
and clubs were originally intro- 
duced from England, and though 
their influence upon English society 
and manners have been trifling, we 
are told by an intelligent English 
observer of the last century,* that 
the French ‘live amongst them- 
selves in a more familiar and 
friendly manner than we do, and 
they have not so much need of 
leaving their homes to amuse them- 
selves, which we are forced to do by 
the want of domestic society, for 
which we are justly reproached.’ 
In short, before the Revolution the 
French seemed to be more attached 
to their homes than the English. 
At that time there were very few 


* The accompanying passage is taken from the French translation of a book entitled 


An Account of the Manners and Character of the French, London, 1770. 


The author 


was evidently a man of some travel and considerable knowledge of French society. 
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cafés even in Paris, and scarcely 
any in the largest towns of the 
South. Now there are two or three 
in every village, and they are 
frequented by every class of society. 
The poorest day-labourer thinks 
himself entitled to take a few pence 
in order that he may meet his cama- 
rades in the evening. The richer 
man often takes his breakfast in a 
café, and spends the evening in his 
cercle. These cercles answer to our 
clubs. A candidate for admission 
has generally to be proposed by 
three members; a ballot is then 
taken, but it requires a majority 
to keep him out. In the larger 
towns the number of members is 
considerable, and it by no means 
follows that they all know one 
another; in fact a cercle is but a 
more select café, resorted to by the 
more elderly men. Café, estaminet, 
and cercle, are all much the same 
thing: men go there to talk, to 
play billiards, cards, or dominoes 
(for the French are still gamblers), 
to read the newspapers, and give 
their opinion upon them, though 
the freedom of political debate is 
somewhat marred by the undoubted 
existence everywhere of Government 
spies. Nevertheless there are cafés 
of all political opinions, Republican 
cafés, whose walls are adorned with 
pictures of Lafayette or Garibaldi; 
Legitimist cafés, where one dare not 
hum ‘Le Mariage du Pape,’ and 
within whose precincts Henri Cing 
is recognized as the legitimate sove- 
reign. It is at the café that the 
Frenchman picks up most of his 
notions upon history and politics, 
and forms those light friendships 
which are so well suited to this 
transitory world. Is it not wise to 
secure the amenities without bur- 
dening one’s self with the duties of 
friendship ? 

‘Ah, good evening, Michon. 
Where have you been for this fort- 
night? I often thought ‘of you. 
We were just speaking of you 
before you came in.’ 

‘I have been dangerously ill 
for more than a month.’ 

‘That distresses me very much. 
I am delighted to see that you 
are recovered. But are you not 
sitting in a draught? Bring your 
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chair a little this way. 
will do well.’ 

‘Have you heard the last news? 
The Turin correspondent of the 
Salut Public has denounced a scheme 
of England to seize upon the Island 
of Sicily with the assistance of 
Garibaldi.’ 

‘ Ah, that explains much.’ 

‘He also mentions that Eng- 
land got seven millions from the 
Greek Government for giving up 
the Ionian Islands. 

‘That is what I said from the 
beginning. John Bull never gives 
anything but cent. per cent. 

‘But where did the Greeks get so 
much money ?’ 

‘It is believed to have been fur- 
nished by Russia.’ 

‘ That is threatening, but no doubt 
France will look to it.’ 

It does not require much reflec- 
tion to guess what the other effects 
are of this out-of-door existence, 
this life of hollow friendships and 
eau sucrée. A man who spends his 
time in the privacy of his own 
home, and now and then finds his 
pleasure in inviting his friends to 
share his hospitality or going out to 
partake of theirs, is a very different 
fellow from one who is sure of 
finding his society at his cercle, 
whose son is boarded out in a 
Lyeée, and whose daughter is 
brought up in a convent. 

We have little right to blame a 
people like the French, very fond of 
society, very vain, and not very 
rich, for adopting a method of life 
so well organized, to use their own 
expression. But we need not be 
surprised at the want of some of 
those warm and generous feelings 
which are best nourished at home. 
The French are less lively, more 
reserved to strangers, and less 
hospitable than they were before 
the Revolution. On the other hand, 
the intellectual part of their cha- 
racter is better cultivated. They 
have less etiquette, more good 
sense, more independence, and are 
still by far the politest people in 
the world. The aristocratic habit 
of duelling has fallen into disuse 
with the fantastic ideas which 
fostered it. Though there is more 
liberty in England there is more 


Ah ’ that 
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equality in France. A man may 
make more out of a small income, 
and nobody is in the least inclined 
to interfere with his conduct or 
opinions. 

The Frenchman is less overbear- 
ing to servants and poor people, 
and the homage which John Bull 
still pays to his titled aristocracy 
does not raise him in the opinion of 
his neighbour. Being less obstinate, 
the Frenchman is more inclined to 
yield to sudden impulses, and thus 
his conduct is often extremely in- 
consistent. The two nations may 
learn much from each other, though 
they will probably always widely 
differ in their tastes. Indeed the 
manner of life which a Frenchman 
perfers, and the loss of which he 
regrets so bitterly when forced to 
leave his country, would be very 
irksome to an Englishman. It is 
curious to note that our neighbours 
differ from us even in their social 
Utopias. The new moral world of 
Owen differs materially from the 
fictions of Saint Simon and Fourier. 
Their phalanstéres are but splendid 
cafés and cercles, to which every- 
body is to be admitted, and where 
the human race is to enjoy an end- 
less succession of /fées and enter- 
tainments. Jealous husbands are 
to be abolished, and children 
brought up in national Créches and 
Lycées. It is indeed startling to 
think how rapidly the French na- 
tion has been for half a century 
drifting towards socialism. 

What makes life in Avignon 
worthy of notice is, that it affords 
an opportunity for studying the 
Conservative, Legitimist, or Ultra- 
montane party of France, the party 
that disinterred the ashes of Vol- 
taire and Rousseau, that would 
place the Count of Chambord on the 
throne of France, that defends the 
Encyclical Letter, and would give 
back Italy to the Pope, Joseph of 
Naples, and the Austrians. This 
party has a literature, and many of 
its publications appear in Avignon. 
There is a Révue du Monde Péien, 
full of antiquated criticism, and 
articles in the style of Lempriére’s 
Dictionary. 
willingness to deal with sciences not 
opposed to revealed religion. We 
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have the usual researches upon 
archeology, and works of Catholic 
devotion, yet none of these are 
likely to attract a stranger. The 
prose of Avignon is dull enough, 
but the poetry, though equally 
conservative, has both interest and 
merit. 

Every one knows that France 
once spoke two languages, the 
langue doil and the langue d’oc. 
The latter, which prevailed through- 
out the South, was once the most 
polished and cultivated, and could 
boast of a famous literature long 
before that of the North had begun 
to appear. Sad indeed was the 
destiny of that melodious tongue, 
which for its power of expressing 
the emotions had been deemed the 
worthy sister of the Italian, and 
which had been pronounced by the 
Courts of Love the noblest of the 
unlearned tongues. The proud 
language which had moved under 
the measures of Raimbaud d’Orange 
and Bertrand de Born, fell through 
the different stages of neglect and 
abandonment till it came to be 
despised as a vulgar patois. Even 
the old poems of the Troubadours 
were forgotten, and so low had the 
langue doc fallen, that one of its own 
versifiers could venture to write :— 
‘Your Provencal tongue is a little 
like the Durance charged with mud. 
It is only good for hucksters, shoe- 
blacks, fishermen, drunkards, and 
country beggars.’ 

One of the best writers who still 
continued faithful to the langue d’oc, 
Nicholas Saboly, was organist in the 
church of St. Peter at Avignon, at 
the commencement of the reign of 
Louis XIV. His Noé?s, or Christ- 
mas hymns, are remarkable for 
their naiveté, and as they are set to 
very fine airs, they still continue to 
be sung by the people of Provence. 
But even here we finda proof of the 
low esteem in which the patois was 
regarded. In one of these little 
poems the approaching birth of the 
Saviour is announced by an angel 
who speaks in French to the shep- 
herds, who reply in the rustic dia- 
lect of the South; and ina colloquy 
between an angel and two demons, 
the angels still speak French, while 
the demons use the Provengal to 








give vent to a deal of undignified 
seurrility. 

Nevertheless, this despised patois 
still continued to be the mother- 
tongue of the peasantry of southern 
France, and this class was becoming 
every day more numerous and 
important. Even in the towns, to 
this day, many people cannot speak 
French, or speak it very imperfectly. 
It was impossible that the intelli- 
gence of the country should not 
suffer by the want of cultivation of 
the language, which began to divide 
into a number of local dialects, 
scarcely understood by all the in- 
habitants of the same province. It 
became of great importance that 
superior minds should still continue 
to write the langue d’oc, since this 
was the only means of conveying 
new ideas to the bulk of the lower 
classes. Nearly twenty years ago, 
Joseph Roumanille, the son of a 
gardener at St. Remy, in Provence, 
began to publish verses now loved 
throughout the South. He has 
attained the distinction, so rare 
amongst French writers, of being 
truly popular, known in the home- 
steads of the peasant proprietor as 
well as in the salons of the richer 
and more educated. He made his 
Provengal fashionable; people who 
had been ashamed to confess that 
they could speak patois, and who 
forbade it to be taught to their 
children, now boasted that they 
could read Li Margarideto (the 
daisies) and Li Sounjarello (the 
dreamers) without assistance. 
Roumanille’s poems are generally 
short pieces of a Wordsworthian 
simplicity; the rhythm is sweet and 
easy, the sentiments lively and 
natural, and the general impression 
pleasing and desirable. 

M. Roumanille has perfectly un- 
derstood the task allotted to him. 
He has neither attempted too much 
nor too little. There is nothing 
low nor vulgar in his pieces, yet 
none of them are too difficult to be 
understood by the peasants. He 
excels in conveying religious and 
moral instruction in a pleasing form. 
His pathos excites reflection, and 
his satire comes home to the people 
among whom he lives. Though a 
devout Catholic, he occasionally in- 
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dulges in a little religious plea- 
santry, which, although it might 
shock strait-laced people, has none 
of the mischievous irreverence of 
Béranger. He has been success- 
ful in adapting some of the happiest 
thoughts of the great poets of the 
North to the taste of his Provengal 
public. Roumanille can claim the 
honour of having founded a school, 
for his example has been followed 
by a crowd of imitators, the best 
known among whom are Theodore 
Aubanel and Frederick Mistral. 
The poems of Aubanel, like those of 
Roumanille, are short pieces, but 
the style is quite different. His 
muse is sometimes melancholy, 
sometimes pathetic, or he tries to 
excite deep emotions, such as hatred 
or horror, and his opinions and 
manner of viewing life are highly 
characteristic of the Provencal. In 
his principal work he compares 
himself to a pomegranate-tree, which 
is naturally wilder than the other 
trees. It loves to grow in stony 
ground, in sunny places far from 
men and near God. There it gives 
to the desert its crimson blossoms; 
love and the sun make them fertile, 
and under its red flower grow a 
thousand coral seeds, a thousand 
pretty sisters in the same cradle. 
if the reader will take the trouble 
to procure the article of M. René 
Taillandier, in the Révue des Deux 
Mondes (15th October, 1859), he will 
find an account of modern Proven- 
cal poetry written by one very well 
acquainted with the subject. M. 
Taillandier thinks more favourably 
of Aubanel than the writer of this 
article, for in truth, I am not easily 
pleased by a poet who attempts to 
make me melancholy. 

The Mireio of Frederick Mistral 
is a very ambitious production, and 
its execution deserves high praise, 
though an ill-natured critic could 
find much to blame. Under the 
guise of a story of humble life, the 
loves of a wandering basket-maker 
with the beautiful daughter of a 
rich peasant proprietor, we have 
really a complete poctical descrip- 
tion of Provence. It is difficult to 
chase two hares at once, and though 
it must be confessed that the story 
adds interest to the description, it 
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is not to be denied that the digres- 
sions often hang heavily upon the 
story. 

M. Mistral has all the relish of an 
antiquarian for old local histories 
and ancient customs, and the desire 
to embed such things in his poetry 
continually destroys the unity and 
simplicity of his charming pictures 
of country life. Legends like that 
of St. Martha killing the tarasque 
with holy water, have no connexion 
with the story, and illustrate no- 
thing but the fact that the people 
on the banks of the Rhone are much 
inferior in imagination to the 
dwellers on the Rhine. Indeed, 
want of invention is a defect which 
may justly be charged to the Pro- 
vencal poets, from beginning to end. 
The 'roubadours simply gave a 
gorgeous dress to the tales of Arthur 
and of Charlemagne, and none of the 
new school can claim the merit of 
originality. Wantof space compels 
me to be dogmatic, but let our last 
word be, that the MWireio of Mistral 
is, to take it all in all, a very fine 
poem, which has been extensively 
read in France, and has been trans- 
lated into Italian and Spanish. 

M. René Taillandier tells us that 
Mireio was admired in Paris before 
it was read in Provence, and this 
we can easily understand. Leaving 
the limited circle of ideas common 
to an ignorant peasantry, Mistral 
was obliged to use obsolete words 
taken from the mouths of old men 
and from the writings of his prede- 
cessors, hence his poems are not 
readily understood even by the 
people for whom they were written. 
The same remark applies, though in 
aless degree, to the verses of M. 
Aubanel. Both of them have thought 
it necessary to have a literal prose 
translation in French opposite each 
page of poetry, after the manner of 
Smart’s Horace. The question in- 
stantly starts up, Why did they not 
write in French? Why prefer a 
small illiterate public, not pecu- 
liarly disposed to admire works 
like theirs, to the great French na- 
tion? M. Mistral has the answer 
ready: ‘Those who have not lived 
in the South, and especially in the 
midst of our rural population, have 

no idea of the incompatibility, of the 
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poverty of the tongue of the North, 
when set to deal with the manners, 
the wants, and the dispositions of the 
people of the South. The French 
tongue transplanted into Provence 
has the effect of the dress-coat of a 
Parisian dandy stretched upon the 
robust shoulders of a sun-burnt 
reaper. Born under a rainy climate, 
smoothed down to the etiquette of 
courts, fashioned above all to the 
use of the educated classes, this 
language is naturally, and will 
always be, distasteful to the free 
way of dealing, to the boiling cha- 
racter, to the rustic manners, and 
to the lively speech of the Pro- 
vencals. As it is more artificial, 
more conventional than any other 
tongue, it is better adapted than 
any other to science, philosophy, 
and politics, and to the wants of a 
refined civilization. But it has not 
acquired this high character with 
impunity: Greece, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, England, and Germany 
have their epic poems, France has 


none, and perhaps, never will 
have.’ 
There is some truth in this. The 


French language, peculiarly fitted 
for science and social intercourse, 
from its extreme neatness and pre- 
cision, is not nearly so well adapted 
for poetry. The difficulty of com- 
posing verses in French has been 
confessed by Voltaire, while com- 
menting on the choice of Fénélon 
to write Zelemachus in prose; and 
Rousseau has ridiculed the fond- 
ness of the French to have operas 
in their own language, which he 
tells them is more fitted to give 
utterance to the cry of the colic 
than the voice of passion. French 
poetry, to a foreigner at least, is 
always more difficult to read than 
that of the Italians or Germans; but 
can the Provengal fairly claim any 
real superiority over the French, 
which it resembles so closely? Lan- 
guage, we know, derives much of 
its expressiveness from the associa- 
tions connected with the words. If 
hate and love be more powerful in 
the South than the North, then the 
words used for them will have a 
more striking association connected 
with them, and thus be thought 
more expressive; but it would make 
vy 
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no difference if the French word 
had been used in Provence, and the 
Provencal word used in the North. 
M. Taillandier is so provoked at 
Mistral’s attack upon the French 
language, that he gives us what is 
very likely a correct judgment on 
the Provencal. ‘It is very rich, 
says he, ‘ to express simple things; 
well adapted to pictures of country 
life, but poor, dry, and awkward 
whenever the thoughts rise a little 
higher.’ 

The modern Provengal poets have 
been so far carried away by their 
temporary success as to indulge in 
a scheme of literary secession which 
would materially affect the whole 
French nation. So far from believ- 
ing their patois as likely to become 
extinct, they imagine that by con- 
tinuing to write, and by going back 
upon old models, they will succeed 
in fixing and purifying the lan- 
guage, as the modern Greeks are 
understood to be doing. The langue 
doc never possessed the cultivation 
of the Greek, and even in its most 
glorious days, philosophical and 
learned works were generally com- 
posed in Latin. Why should our 
modern Troubadours not go back 
gradually to the real source of the 
fountain, the language of Virgil and 
Cicero? 

The truth is, the legacy of a de- 
caying language is a great misfor- 
tune for the people of the South. 
The peasantry has little need to be 
weighed down by the intolerable 
burden of being obliged to learn a 
new tongue ere they can increase 
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their knowledge or better their con- 
dition. The children of the poorer 
classes when they go to school are 
taught to read in a tongue which 
they do not understand, and hence 
they make slow progress. The coun- 
try people are very far from being 
content with their jargon. I have 
heard them regret their inability to 
speak French with tears in their 
eyes. ‘Did you ever see a country 
like this France,’ said an old farmer 
to me, with passionate emphasis, 
‘where the poor speak one tongue 
and the rich another?’ The sooner 
that such decaying languages as Pro- 
vencal, Bas-Bretagne, Irish, Gaelic, 
Welsh, Basque, or Wendish are for- 
gotten by every one save by German 
professors the better is it for the 
welfare of the ignorant peasants, 
whose intelligence they impede and 
confine. 

The modern Provencal poets 
should be content with supplying a 
temporary want, since there appears 
little probability that the language 
will preserve their writings or their 
writings preserve the language. 
What remains of the langue d’oc is 
passing away and its decay will pro- 
bably go on in the same ratio as the 
spread of education. The Govern- 
ment has ceased to translate its pro- 
clamations into the vernacular of 
the South, and by separating the 
Southern conscripts does its best to 
prevent the soldiers talking in 
patois. So many causes at work 
cannot be baffled by a few poets 
and antiquarians. France in the 
end will speak but one language. 
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LORD PALMERSTON. 


HE public career and character 

of Lord Palmerston have been 
so fully detailed and discussed by 
our morning and weekly contempo- 
raries, that our tribute to his me- 
mory will be best paid in the shape 
of a few strictly personal recol- 
lections and impressions. 

His first acceptance of high office 
was related by himself the year 
before last, apropos of a bet said 
to have been made and won by 
the late Mr. Milnes, the father of 
Lord Houghton, a man of remark- 
able abilities and acquirements, 
although somewhat of an idler in 
his youth. He was lounging in a 
club when he overheard a college 
friend saying that something was as 
unlikely as ‘Bob Milnes becoming 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.’ 

‘And why should I not become 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 

‘Simply because the odds are a 
thousand to one against you.’ 

‘ Will you lay a thousand to one?’ 

‘ Yes, in tens.’ 

‘Done!’ 

The bet was regularly booked— 
ten thousand pounds to ten. When 
Perceval wrote to Mr. Milnes to 
offer him the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer, he enclosed the offer, 
with a ten pound note, to his friend. 

Such was the anecdote, which 
was disputed on the ground that 
Mr. Milnes never had such an offer, 
although mentioned in the corre- 
spondence and memoirs of the 
period. 

Lord Palmerston was referred to, 
and he immediately related how he 
had been mixed up in the matter. 
Perceval sent for him, and said he 
had a curious proposal tomake. He 
had offered the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer to Milnes, who would pro- 
bably refuse it: if he did, would Lord 
Palmerston take it? Lord Palmer- 
ston said he mustconsult his friends, 
especially Lord Malmesbury (the 
diplomatist), who advised him to 
refuse, on the ground that finance 
was not in his line, and that his 
future prospects might be compro- 
mised by failure. He refused ac- 
cordingly. Thereupon Perceval said, 


‘I have since offered the office of 
Secretary at War to Milnes. If he 
refuses, will you take that? He 
did take it; and his long and pros- 
perous career began. This version 
differs from that of Mr. Plumer 
Ward, who states in his Diary, as 
the result of a conversation with 
Lord Palmerston, that three things 
were offered, namely, ‘a seat at the 
Treasury by way of introduction to 
the Seals,’ in addition to the other 
two. 

Every one has heard the story of 
Sheridan’s dinner party, at which 
the sheriff's officers acted as waiters. 
On its being mentioned as apochry- 
phal at Brockett, ‘Not at all, 
exclaimed Lord Palmerston, ‘ T was 
at it. Sheridan, Canning, Frere, 
and some others, including myself, 
had agreed to form a society (pro- 
jected, you may remember, by 
Swift) for the improvement of the 
English language. We were to give 
dinners in turn; Sheridan gave the 
first; and my attention was attracted 
to the peculiarity of the attendance 
by the frequent appeals on the part 
of the improvised servants to ‘ Mr. 
Sheridan.’ 

‘And did you improve the lan- 
guage ?” 

‘Not certainly at that dinner; 
for Sheridan got drunk, and a good 
many words of doubtful propriety 
were employed.’ 

He was a purist in language, 
grammar and orthography, and 
some curious illustrations of his 
zeal for their reformation are pre- 
served in the Foreign Office. He 
had a confirmed dislike to ‘that 
that’ and ‘ had had? as in a sentence 
thus constructed: ‘It was said that 
that general had had a check.’ 

In the last Speech from the Throne 
her Majesty is made to say that 
she had great satisfaction in recur- 
ring again to her Parliament. Some 
of the literary men objected, and 
their objection was stated to Lord 
Palmerston one evening (Feb. roth), 
when he had been unexpectedly 
detained in the House of Commons, 
and had only just risen from an 
eleven o’clock dinner. He defended 
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the expression, and maintained the 
argument with unabated spirit till 
the subject was dropped. The next 
morning, before ten, the objector 
received the following memoran- 
dum, written in the Premier’s clear, 
bold, well-known hand :— 


Jounson’s DICTIONARY. 

‘In this Life the Thoughts of God and a 
future State often offer themselves to us. 
They often spring up in our Minds, and 

rnelle “ecur in? 
when expelled recur ayain, Calamy. 


One meaning of ‘ Recur,’ is ‘to have 
Recourse to,’ and it is perfectly good English 
to say ‘I have recourse to you again.’ 

Etymologically, ‘to recur’ is ‘to run 
back,’ and one may with Propriety say I 
run back, vr come back, to you again. 

The Queen recurs or comes back to her 
Parliament at the end of every Recess, and 
she does again that which she has done 


tten before. 
vite efore P. 10/2—65, 


His acute sense of the value of 
words made him fidgetty under 
misquotation. When Pope’s line on 
Peterborough was repeated thus— 
Here he whose lightning broke the Iberian 

lines, 
‘ Piere’'d, was his quiet correction. 

It having been remarked how 
many popular quotations are in- 
correct, he immediately supplied 
reveral additional instances ; 
amongst others— 


He who’s convinced against his will; 


Nil actum reputans dum quid superesset 
agendum, . 


He was as much at home in 
Italian as in English; and some 
amusement was caused in the House 
of Commons by his correction of his 
accomplished friend, Mr. Monckton 
Milnes (Lord Houghton), who un- 
luckily said Cagliari instead of 
Cagliari. 

Of late years Lord Palmerston 
had so much writing to get through 
that he had neither time nor eyesight 
to spare for books. Even his news- 
paper reading was limited. The 
stores of information he accumu- 
lated and opportunely applied were 
mostly derived from oral sources: 
from an admiral, general, or go- 
vernor, just returned from a foreign 
station; from a diplomatist on his 
transit from one capital to another ; 
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from an intelligent traveller, or a 
well-informed foreigner. The facts 
he got from them were carefully 
packed away in a corner of his 
mind till wanted, and always came 
out wonderfully well-sorted and 
fresh. In the autumn of 1863, he 
was riding into Southampton with 
Mr. Cowper, when he heard that 
an Austrian of distinction was there 
on a sort of free-trade mission and 
was about to explain his views at a 
public dinner. Lord Palmerston 
attended the dinner, and made a 
speech, in which he astonished 
everybody by his familiarity with 
the subject and with the position 
of the Austrian Government in re- 
lation to it; that familiarity being 
exclusively based on the report of a 
conversation with Count de Kechberg 
repeated to him a few days before. 
Literature was the fashion of his 
early days, when (as Sydney Smith 
remarked) a false quantity in a man 
was pretty nearly the same thing 
as a faux pasina woman. He was 
tolerably well up in the chief Latin 
and English classics; but he enter- 
tained one of the most extraordinary 
paradoxes touching the greatest of 
them that was ever broached by a 
man of his intellectual calibre. He 
maintained that the plays of Shak- 
speare were really written by 
jacon, who passed them off under 
the name of an actor for fear of 
compromising his professional pros- 
pects and philosophic — gravity. 
Only last year, when this subject 
was discussed at Broadlands, Lord 
Palmerston suddenly left the room, 
and speedily returned with a small 
volume of dramatic criticisms, in 
which the same theory (originally 
started by an American lady) was 
supported by supposed analogies of 
thought and expression. ‘ ‘l'here, 
he said, ‘read that, and you will 
come over to my opinion.” When 
the positive testimony of Ben Jon- 
son, in the verses prefixed to the 
edition of 1623, was adduced, he 
remarked, ‘ Oh, these fellows always 
stand up for one another, or he 
may have been deceived like the 
rest.’ The argument had struck 
Lord Palmerston by its ingenuity, 
and he wanted leisure for a search- 
ing exposure of its groundlessness. 
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The most wonderful thing about 
him, it has been truly observed, 
was the manner in which his 
faculties went on ripening to the 
last. On his first becoming Pre- 
mier, his conduct of affairs in the 
House of Commons was condemned 
for levity of tone and misplaced 
jocularity. ‘Let him remain Pre- 
mier for a year or two,’ observed 
a member of the highest literary 
and political distinction, ‘and our 
standard will be lowered till we 
prefer this laughing devil-may- 
care method of getting through 
business to the wit of Canning and 
the gravity of Peel.’ But Lord 
Palmerston (whose levity was on 
the surface, and useful as well as 
justifiable against established bores) 
rose with each succeeding session, 
and on great occasions was rarely 
found wanting in moral influence, or 
in the dignity befitting his position. 
He did more than conciliate good- 
will by his suavity of demeanour 
and tact: he commanded respect 
by his grasp of mind, his readiness 
of resource, his comprehensiveness 
of view, his knowledge of his 
country and his countrymen, his 
vast experience, his known patriot- 
ism, his expansive liberality, and 
by all that combination of qualities, 
acquired or innate, which make up 
what the French emphatically term 
caractere. His alleged carelessness 
was the ease of a consummate 
master of the craft. He wielded 
his weapon 


With hand whose almost careless coolness 
spoke, 
Its grasp well used to deal the sabre stroke. 


He was the most earnest of states- 
men, despite his levity; just as, 
despite of that touch of Hiberni- 
cism in gait or bearing which the 
Brummel school disapproved, he 
was one of the most perfect gentle- 
men that ever lived. This was 
pointed out with intuitive sagacity 
and felicity of touch by Mr. King- 
lake in accounting for the prolonged 
misappreciation of Lord Palmerston 
in England :— 

‘His partly Celtic blood, and 
perhaps too in early life his boyish 
consciousness of power, had given 
him a certain elation of manner and 
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bearing which kept him for a long 
time out of the good graces of the 
more fastidious part of the English 
world, The defect was toned down 
by age, for it lay upon the surface 
only, and in his inner nature there 
was nothing vulgar nor unduly 
pretending. Still the defect made 
people slow—made them take forty 
years—to recognise the full measure 
of his intellectual strength.’ During 
nearly half that number of years 
before he became Premier, his name 
was associated with the liberal 
policy of England all the world 
over,—to such an extent, indeed, 
that it was positively personified in 
him. Instead of ce perfide Albion, it 
was ce diable de Palmerston, that 
was denounced by every absolute 
court in Europe, and it was on him 
that the hopes of every oppressed 
and struggling nationality were 
fixed. The title of ‘great’ cannot 
be denied to a statesman who has 
thus stamped his impress on his 
age. 

It is a mistake, however, to sup- 
pose that Lord Palmerston did every- 
thing off his own bat after 1834. 
Referring, no later than June last, 
to the Eastern complication of 1840- 
1841, he related that, on M. Thiers 
(Oct., 1840) announcing an intention 
to call out an extraordinary con- 
scription of one hundred and fifty 
thousand men, Lord Melbourne 
wrote to the King of the Belgians, to 
this effect: ‘ Thiers’ announcement 
is a threat. By G—d, I won't stand 
it! If this goes on, I will imme- 
diately call Parliament together, and 
see what they think of it” ‘lhis 
letter was forwarded to the King of 
the. French, and the Thiers ministry 
came to a speedy termination. 

Lord Palmerston was by no means 
arash foreign minister, and cauti- 
ously avoided involving the country 
in serious warfare. In his diplo- 
matic contest with M. Thiers, he 
had Austria, Prussia, and Russia 
upon his side. His Spanish opera- 
tions were in support of the law- 
fully-constituted sovereign and au- 
thorities. When Austria and Prussia 
quarrelled over Hesse-Cassel, and 
were about to come to blows, he 
had only to hold up his hand, and 
Prussia would have crossed the 
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tubicon. General Radowitz was 
overruled, and compelled to give 
way, because even the moral sup- 
port of England was refused. 

Lord Palmerston’s approval of 
the coup d’ctut was certainly in- 
cautious and premature. We sus- 
pect that he was hurried into it by 
the hope of seeing an Orleanist or 
Legitimist Restoration indefinitely 
postponed. The visit to Compiégne 
also laid him open to much gra- 
tuitous misrepresentation. It was 
there that Louis Napoleon expressed 
to him a regret that the imperial 
régime was inevitably unfitting the 
French for self-government. He 
joined the chasse glittering with 
grecn and gold a@ la Louis Quinze, 
in a plain red hunting coat which 
had evidently seen service on more 
business-like occasions. His predi- 
lection for the Emperor did not 
outlast the appropriation of Nice 
and Savoy; and he thoroughly en- 
joyed the joke (Lord Houghton’s, 
we believe) at Cambridge House, 
ona French Secretary’s saying, on 
his way to the refreshment room— 
‘Je vais prendre quelque chose.’ 
‘Vous avez raison: c’est l’habitude 
de votre pays.’ 

Lord Palmerston’s steady support 
of Turkey against the Christian pro- 
vinees (like Servia) nominally sub- 
ject to her sovereiguty, ill accords 
with the policy which encouraged 
Lombardy to rise; but his convic- 
tion was that what Turkey lost 
would besomuch gained by Russia 
or Austria; and that the disruption 
of the Ottoman Empire might lead 
to the establishment of an un- 
friendly power across our overland 
road to India. 

Another ingrained opinion of his 
was that the treaties for the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade should be 
stringently enforced. 

We are now one and all rapidly 
becoming non-interventionists. Lord 
Palmerston’s doctrine, right or 
wrong, was that Great Britain 
should never miss an opportunity 
of transplanting or promoting free 
institutions, nor ever stand by and 
see a weak nation oppressed by a 
stronger one. If he was wrong, we 
were wrong in going to war for 
Turkey and loudly sympathising 
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with Italy. If he was right, we 
ought to have joined France in pre- 
venting Austria and Prussia from 
plundering Denmark; and it was a 
deep mortification to him that we 
did not. If he had been twenty 
years younger, he would have done 
one of two things: have resigned at 
once on finding the majority of his 
colleagues against him, or have 
reconstructed his Cabinet and de- 
clared war. ‘The nation, sensibly 
alive to the wound on the national 
honour, would probably have gone 
along with him. 

This opens the wide question—too 
wide to be discussed now— what 
amount or class of principle an 
English minister may honourably 
concede to expediency? Ought Lord 
Aberdeen (who disapproved the war 
with Russia) to have resigned in 1853, 
or Lord Palmerston in 1864, at the 
risk of throwing the whole country 
into confusion ? Allour public men— 
without an exception that we know of 
—seem to have arrived at the conve- 
nient conviction that, when in office, 
they have nothing todo but to carry 
out the policy best adapted to keep 
them there: ¢e., that which is in 
accordance with enlightened public 
opinion, as represented by Parlia- 
ment and the press. Lord Pal- 
merston adopted the conventional 
creed in this matter. But so 
far as predilections and opinions 
were concerned, he swerved very 
slightly, if at all, from the pro- 
gramme with which he started. He 
was a thorough-going Canningite at 
heart; liberal as regards foreign 
policy and religious toleration, but 
with an ingrained dislike to parlia- 
mentary reform and dissent. He 
thought the Dissenters unreasonable 
in claiming to be exempt from 
church-rates, and he had statistics to 
prove that the effect of the six-pound 
occupation clause would be little 
short of revolutionary. The Con- 
servative instinct at the late general 
election was right: he was the only 
genuine Conservative left amongst 
our prominent party leaders; and 
the so-called Conservatives who 
officiously volunteered a Reform Bill 
to catch Radical votes, justly forfeited 
all right or title to the name. 

The Liberal party were far from 
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pleased at the large infusion of the 
Peelite or Liberal-Conservative ele- 
ment in his last government at its 
formation. But he had thoughts of 
going further, and of applying to 
Mr. Spencer Walpole. 

There is, there can be, no difference 
of opinion about Lord Palmerston in 
private life, as a host, a guest, a 
companion, or a friend; although it 
is the fashion to say that he never 
had a friend, because he was not ex- 
clusive in his intimacies. He was 
so uniformly considerate and un- 
selfish ; so kind, tolerant, and indul- 
gent in word and deed, his geniality, 
frankness and simplicity at once 
put everybody at ease. That charm 
of manner could not be feigned, 
acquired, or studied; it was the 
obvious emanation of a warm, cor- 
dial, generous nature, which it 
would be difficult to distinguish or 
separate from heart. The capacity 
for warm affection must be implied 
from the happy art of inspiring it: 
and who won the hearts of a large 
and singularly-gifted family circle 
like him? Who inspired such im- 
plicit reliance on his support in all 
who had ever acted under him or 
ever linked their political fortunes 
with his? With all his self-com- 
mand, he was liable to be overcome 
by strong emotion. His severest 
illness for many years was brought 
on by the death of the Prince 
Consort and his fear of its effect on 
the Queen. 

His company hours were mate- 
rially curtailed by business, but, 
from the moment he joined the circle 
till he left it, he was always ready to 
amuse and be amused; he was never 
out of temper or out of spirits, never 
inattentive, absent, or preoccupied— 
the distinctive good-breeding of 
working statesmen, as punctuality 
is the good-breeding of kings. He 
listened as well as he talked; he 
thoroughly enjoyed good conversa- 
tion; and he liked it the better 
for being enlivened with fancy and 
fun. He told a story capitally, 
frequently with an apropos which 
brought its application within Bar- 
row’s somewhat large and elastic 
description of wit. 

‘If (says Sydney Smith) I say a 
good thing to-day, and repeat it 
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again to-morrow in another com- 
pany, the flash of to-day is as much 
the flash of to-morrow as the flash 
ofone musket is the flash of another ; 
but if I tell a humorous story, there 
are a thousand little diversities in 
my voice, manner, language, and 
gestures, which indicate rather a dif- 
ferent thing from what it was before, 
and infuse a tinge of novelty into the 
repeated narrative’ Thus was it 
with Lord Palmerston, and his best 
anecdotes, when he could be coaxed 
into repeating them, had always 
a fresh zest. His play of mind 
was equally effective in catching and 
improving any passing drollery 
or humorous thought. 

When Lord Derby’s translation of 
the Jliad was first announced, a 
guest at Broadlands told him he 
must keep pace with his great rival 
by translating the dneid. ‘Stop 
till I am out of office, and the 
parallel will be complete.’ 

He laughingly quoted the autho- 
rity of an eminent physician, that 
continuance in office, with the result- 
ing employment, was good for the 
health. 

‘ Would not active opposition do 
as well?’ 

‘No, no; that stirs up the bile 
and creates acidity. Ask Disraeli if 
it does not.’ 

Nothing, by the way, created 
acidity in him; he never said, or 
sanctioned, an illnatured remark on 
anybody. On being told that a 
clever assailant regretted a personal 
attack, he said, ‘Tell him I am 
not the least offended—the more 
particularly because I think I had 
the best of it.’ 

It was mentioned to him that his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
George Lewis, had been writing 
letters to Notes and Queries on ‘ The 
Wakefulness of Geese. ‘The 
wakefulness of geese! Why the 
Opposition will think he means 
them; and (what is worse) they 
may say they are the geese that 
saved the Capitol.’ 

A couple were censured for going 
to country houses without an invi- 
tation. ‘Don’t be hard on them,’ 
was his suggestion, ‘for if they 
waited to be invited, they might go 
nowhere.’ 
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On its being stated as a good 
sign that Lady —— was only at- 
tended by a popular physician, who 
shall be nameless, he said, ‘ Ah, 
very true, when you trust yourself 
to Dr. —— you should have a su- 
perfluous stock of health for him to 
work upon.’ 

When at Broadlands, he was a re- 
gular attendant at Romsey church, 
but was occasionally late. Once, 
when he did not appear till towards 
the end of the second lesson, the 
sermon was more than ordinarily 
long, which a guest attributed to 
the complacent consideration of the 
clergyman, who was determined 
that his lordship should gain in 
one way what he lost in another. 
‘TI never saw it in that light before. 
I will take good care not to tax his 
kindness again.’ 

He passed some hours of every 
day ou horseback, except on Sun- 
days, when he walked. Ona cold 
Sunday in the November of last 
year, after luncheon, he proposel a 
walk, and led the way to the pid- 
docks, which he opened one after 
the other with an cnormous key 
produced from his coat pocket, 
pointing out and speculating on the 
qualities of the colts. ‘That filly,’ 
he said, ‘ will run for the Derby the 
year after next.’ He then took the 
party over the river by the ferry- 
boat, which he tugged backwards 
and forwards by a hard rope over a 
stiff pulley, taking an obvious plea- 
sure in the exertion and declining 
help. Returning home, after nearly 
two hours’ brisk exercise, in the 
dusk across the park, his foot 
struck against a hidden stump, and 
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he fell flat, but was up again in 
a moment, saying, ‘There is no 
damage, except to the knees of my 
trousers.’ The party looked anxi- 
ously at one another, remembering 
the regretted death of Lord Lans- 
downe, and were not quite at ease 
till the next morning, when he 
joined the breakfast-table with un- 
shaken spirits and his wonted buoy- 
ancy of step. 

He was a generous Jandlord, and 
so indulgent to the tenants on his 
estate in Sligo that he got little in- 
come out of it. He said one day 
that he had a thousand tenants who 
paid under five pounds a year each. 
‘But do they pay?’ ‘Not always: 
they pay when they can ; when they 
sell the pig.’ 

He was fond of billiards, and 
when at Brockett or Broadlands, 
played three games (neither more 
or less) before retiring for the night. 
He was about on the level of those 
who play a good deal without taking 
rank as players. His best strokes 
were the winning hazards, and for- 
tune favoured him as much in this 
as in the political game. After 
three or four flukes he would say, 
‘I think I had better not name my 
stroke.’ He was never the least 
put out by losing, although he en- 
joyed winning, especially if Lady 
Palmerston was looking on. 

The personal traits and charac- 
teristic sayings of celebrated men 
form an indispensable part of their 
biography; and fortunately all that 
can be authentically related of 
Lord Palmerston will confirm and 
augment the admiring attachment 
of the British people to his memory. 





